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DIRECTOR’S STATEMENT 


PAINTING TRADITIONS OF THE 
DricuncG Kacyu ScHoot is the fifth 
installment in the Rubin Museum’s 
series on the history of Tibetan painting. 
Again David Jackson has painstakingly 
elucidated a piece of the rich history 

of Himalayan art, provoking new 
discussion of the region and its place 

in the wider history of Asian art. At 

the Rubin Museum of Art it is just 

such a dialogue that we are dedicated 
to promoting. Himalayan art is more 
than just painting and sculpture, it is an 
expression of age-old ideas that cross 
geographic and cultural boundaries 

and remain relevant to contemporary 
discourse. 

For instance, in Rubin Museum 
Senior Curator Christian Luczanitz’s 
contribution he presents the art of the 
Drigung School in the context of the 
relationship of religious art and merit, 
noting that by creating and seeing these 
works practitioners achieve a bump in 
their karma. This concept pervades not 
only Drigung art, but much of Buddhist 
art and international religious art for 
that matter, including iconic European 
religious compositions. The Rubin 
Museum is proud to serve as a venue 
for the discussion of these relationships 
and promoting cross-cultural dialogues 
that place the art of the Himalayas 
and surrounding regions at the center 
of important discussions of art’s 
relationship to “big ideas,” including 
life, death, faith, love, hate, joy, pain, the 
environment, and the universe. 

These are lofty and important 
goals and they are not achieved easily. 


We are proud to have a talented and 
dedicated staff that brings projects like 
this book series and the accompanying 
exhibitions to life. From securing 

the loans and delivery of important 
works of art from across the globe to 
designing the galleries for accessibility 
and aesthetics to interacting with our 
visitors to help them get the most out of 
their experience, the staff of the Rubin 
goes above and beyond to create the best 
experience possible for visitors of all 
ages and backgrounds. This small but 
dedicated team is recognized at the back 
of this book. 

In addition to the work of our 
team, this project would not be possible 
without the generous support of those 
who believe in the development of 
scholarship around the art of the 
Himalayan region. In particular I would 
be remiss if I did not thank Donald 
Rubin and the Shelley and Donald Rubin 
Foundation, who had the initial vision 
to create this important series of books 
and exhibitions and have supported its 
development, as well as the Henry Luce 
Foundation, which has provided key 
support to make these books a reality. 

It is encouraging to know that there are 
organizations and individuals who are 
dedicated to this important subject and 
have become loyal partners in the work 
of the Rubin Museum. 


PATRICK SEARS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
RUBIN MUSEUM OF ART 
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FOREWORD 


JAN VAN ALPHEN 


RUBIN MUSEUM OF ART 


How SHOULD WE, as non-experts in 
the study of Tibetan art history, assess 
the place of Drigung Kagyu traditions 
of painting? In this catalog David 
Jackson warns us that Drigung painting 
was until now generally little known 
and not adequately studied. To clarify, 
he divided Drigung painting into three 
main periods, showing that in the latest 
period (and especially in the eighteenth 
through twentieth century) there existed 
a rare and distinctive minor “Drigung 
Style” of painting. Called the Driri by 
Tibetans, that local style derived mainly 
from the Khyenri Style, which together 
with together with the Menri and Karma 
Gardri formed the three main styles 
of painting in Tibet in which, from 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
on, Chinese style landscapes were 
prominently depicted in backgrounds. 
Jackson in his catalog also 
surveys the early and middle periods of 
Drigung Kagyu painting, giving many 
examples located in the western Tibetan 
cultural province of Ngari. Although 
the Drigung mother monastery stands 
in central Tibet, murals of the Drigung 
Kagyu school mostly survive in that 
vast province of Ngari, which includes 
Ladakh in present-day India and Limi 
in Nepal. Numerous branch monasteries 
survived there, having avoided the 
destruction of the Cultural Revolution 
which ravaged most Drigung Kagyu 
monasteries of eastern and central Tibet. 
The earliest styles presented by Jackson 
include special western Tibetan varieties 
that he has not treated in prior catalogs. 


Based on the evidence presented 
in this volume by Jackson, as well 
as Christian Luczanits and Kristen 
Muldowney Roberts, the very 
persistence of Drigung Kagyu art in 
Tibet from 1200 all the way down to 
recent decades speaks volumes. In his 
usual thorough manner as a historian 
of Tibetan art, Jackson exhaustively 
reviews previous research on the 
topic, rebutting those (including some 
of his own earlier publications) who 
mistook Drigung Kagyu art for the art 
of other Buddhist traditions. He found 
straightforward ways of identifying 
paintings in the Drigung style of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
such as distinctive mountain peaks 
(shaped like an inverted V), special 


crenelated treatment of cloud edges, and 


the shapes of flames around wrathful 
figures. But he does not base himself 
merely on such visual stylistic clues. 
His evidence for dating and placing a 
painting firmly in the Drigung Kagyu 


School is in many cases the identity of 


the gurus depicted, especially of the 
most recent hierarch of the lineage, 
whose identity he establishes through 


inscriptional and iconographic evidence. 


Thus Jackson buttresses his 
arguments in this book —as he did in 
other volumes of this series—through 
several useful strategies. One of his 


great strengths within the field, I would 
argue, is his own persistence, focusing 


as he has on Tibetan painting since 
his book that he co-wrote in 1984, 
Tibetan Thangka Painting, followed 


in 1996 by his widely influential A 
History of Tibetan Painting, with many 
other relevant books and papers to his 
credit. This persistence has involved 
the cultivation of many learned and 
venerable native Tibetan scholars and 
artists as informants, collaborators, and 
friends. Then there is the matter of his 
fluency in the Tibetan language, which 
allows him access to historical records 
and treatises, recollections, inscriptions, 
and all manner of written and spoken 
first-person accounts of Tibetan art and 
its practice. 

I appreciate the rigor and insight 
that Jackson has shown so far in this 
groundbreaking series and look forward 
to its next installment with great 
anticipation. 
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I FIRST LEARNED ABOUT Drigung 
Kagyu traditions of painting in 1994 
through my friend Ngawang Tshering. 
Born into a family of Drigung Kagyu 
adherents in Nyurla Village of western 
Ladakh, he lived in Germany when we 
first met, and he soon thereafter started 
teaching spoken Tibetan at Hamburg 
University. He often told me about the 
wealth of sacred art from the Drigung 
Kagyu School. (In this book I use the 
spelling Drigung in conformity with 
the Rubin Museum’s established usage; 
the tradition itself uses the spelling 
Drikung.) Inspired, I came to learn that 
from the time of the founding of the 
mother monastery, Drigung Thel, the 
patrons and artists of the school created 
excellent art. Indeed, distinctive tradi- 
tions of painting continue up to recent 
generations. 

Not many portable works of art 
had survived in Tibet at the school’s 
old main seat, Drigung Thel. In central 
Tibet, most of the tradition’s art was 
destroyed or dispersed during the Great 
Cultural Revolution of the 1960s and 
1970s or after other calamities. Fortu- 
nately, a number of important sites of 
Drigung Kagyu mural art survived in 
the northern Indian Himalayan district 
of Ladakh, in such venerable monas- 
teries as Alchi, Wanla, Lamayuru, and 
Phyang. Today the Drigung Kagyu 
continues to thrive, not only in Ladakh 
but also in Limi of northwestern Nepal, 
in Purang of western Tibet, and in 
the Nangchen and Gapa districts of 
Kham in eastern Tibet. In Indian exile, 
near Dehra Dun in northern India, 


Jangchubling Monastery has become the 
school’s new seat. 

The present catalog surveys the 
painting traditions of the Drigung Kagyu 
that became available to me through 
photographic documentation. At their 
main seat in central Tibet and in numer- 
ous branch monasteries, the Drigung 
Kagyu lamas commissioned an impres- 
sive variety of paintings in the course of 
their long history. I sketch for the first 
time their history and describe some of 
their key stylistic and iconographic fea- 
tures, dividing them roughly into three 
main periods: early (circa 1180s—1450s), 
middle (circa 1460s—1630s), and late 
(circa 1640s—1950s). 

The early period includes some 
pictorial art in western and central 
Tibetan styles, including both thangka 
and significant mural sites in west- 
ern Tibet, such as Alchi and Wanla in 
Ladakh. Paintings from the middle 
period are fairly rare. During the late 
period, the Drigung Kagyu lama-patrons 
in the seventeenth century invited artists 
of the Khyenri style, and (from the eigh- 
teenth century on) these artists devel- 
oped their own distinctive “Drigung 
Style,” which survived until the twenti- 
eth century as a rare and special style in 
central Tibet and Ladakh. 

In the following chapters I date the 
paintings as much as possible by iden- 
tifying the last datable Drigung abbot 
whom the painting depicts. I also refer 
to several previously overlooked written 
Tibetan sources on Drigung Kagyu art, 
both ancient and modern. Iconographi- 
cally, I take a closer look in one chapter 


at the Kagyu meditation hats, or gomsha 
(sgom zhwa), worn by the lamas of the 
Drigung Kagyu, comparing their depic- 
tions with similar hats from other Dakpo 
Kagyu Schools, and with other hats that 
Drigung Kagyu lamas occasionally wore. 


THE TERM DRIRI 


From about the early eighteenth century 
on, Drigung Monastery was home to its 
own special “Drigung Painting Style,” 
called in Tibetan Driri. However, outside 
Drigung Kagyu circles the Driri was not 
widely known, even in its homeland, 
central Tibet. Although it is not included 
in the dictionary of art terms of Tenpa 
Rabten and Ngawang Jigme (2003), it 
is nevertheless a well-established term 
within its own religious and artistic 
schools. The largest modern history of 
Drigung Monastery, by Rase K6nchok 
Gyatsho, does use the term in a passage 
about the life of the twenty-sixth abbot 
of Drigung. It was also commonly used 
orally by painters trained in Drigung 
(such as Yeshe Jamyang of Ladakh). 
The term Driri also occasionally 
appears in other sources. Among the 
references I could locate in pre-1959 
written Tibetan sources, Kathok Situ 
(1880-1925) employs the term in his 
travel record to U and Tsang Provinces 
as a pilgrim, though the well-informed 
and seasoned scholar from Kham did 
not use it immediately. When freshly 
arrived at the main monastery of 
Drigung Thel in 1918, he saw many 
thangkas with exquisite golden bro- 
cade mountings in a reliquary chapel 
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of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
masters. Concerning their style, he com- 
mented: “Between the New and Old 
Menri styles, these seemed to resemble 
more the Old Menri,”' struggling to find 
the right classification for what were 
most probably thangkas in the Drigung 
style. Later he does pick up the local 
terminology when visiting Yangri Gar 
Monastery, a major Drigung Kagyu 
branch founded by Rinchen Phiintshok 
in 1534. In that monastery, which he 
described as a summer residence of the 
Drigung high lamas, Kathok Situ noted 
seeing works from “the Drigung Tradi- 
tion” or Drigung Painting Style. In the 
same monastery’s temple for the Kagyu 
lineage masters, he also saw fifteen 
thangka boxes containing paintings by 
previous artists of the Drigung art tradi- 
tion “whose color and shading would 
be difficult to duplicate.’ (I discuss 
this passage from Kathok Situ in more 
detail in chapter 4.) 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


In producing this catalog, Helen Abbott 
and her editorial assistants have outdone 
themselves, making under pressure of 
time a silk purse out of less than ideal 
raw materials. Annie Bien’s sharp eyes 
did much to polish the text, while Jessica 
Baker carefully kept track of the book’s 
countless illustrations, edited the bibli- 
ography, and much more. Neil Liebman 
helped greatly in the final phases of the 
book’s production. Phil Kovacevich as 
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inimitable visual magic, transforming 
the manuscript wonderfully into a book. 
I am deeply indebted to Christian 
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chapter and carefully reading an early 
draft of this book. Kristen Muldowney 
Roberts for her part kindly contributed 
a valuable chapter on Achi, Drigung’s 
famous protectress. I am grateful to Rob 
Linrothe for making time at the last min- 
ute to carefully read through the entire 
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book in draft and make many helpful 
suggestions, also generously providing 
several crucial photographs. 

I owe a special debt of gratitude 
to my dear friend Ngawang Tshering 
of Nyurla, for inspiring my interest in 
Drigung painting many years ago, for 
crucial help documenting the life of 
Yeshe Jamyang, and for sharing many 
rare photographs. (It is a tragedy that 
deteriorating health prevented him from 
contributing more in recent years.) I 
also owe a great debt of gratitude to 
the late Professor Mathias Driesch of 
Cologne (1926-2013) for kindly shar- 
ing in 2001 notes on many paintings he 
had identified, stylistic observations, and 
photographs. 

I also benefited from other gen- 
erous lenders of photographs. Lionel 
Fournier kindly showered me with many 
precious images and historical sources 
at just the right moment. (Thanks to 
him I gained access in particular to the 
valuable unpublished notes and lists of 
Marc Francois.) Chiara Bellini enriched 
the book visually by sharing numerous 
crucial photographs of Ladakhi murals. 
Kristin Blancke also kindly shared her 
forthcoming article and precious photo- 
graphs of Lamayuru. Paljor Tsarong took 
the time to photograph several murals 
at Jangchubling, while Ani Chime and 
Michael Essex both provided several 
crucial photographs at the last moment. 
Erberto Lo Bue generously helped with 
several important images and sources. 

Tashi Tsering in Dharamsala also 
helped very much by generously send- 
ing several key Tibetan sources. Moke 
Mokotoff helped me overcome several 
obstacles through skillful introductions. 
Dan Martin came through with several 
crucial references to sacred hats. Olaf 
Czaja helpfully shared his forthcoming 
publication and unpublished notes; he 
also carefully checked several chapters 
of this catalog, correcting errors and 
referring me to needed better images. 
Jorg Heimbel kindly helped arrange two 


relevant interviews on my behalf. Last 
but not least, Michael Pahlke kindly 
visited Rinchen Ling Monastery on 
my behalf, and he also interviewed and 
arranged professional photographs of 
Yeshe Jamyang, who was then visiting 
Lumbini. 

The present catalog is the first 
survey of a single Tibetan Buddhist 
school’s pictorial art. In it I rapidly sur- 
vey the sacred painting traditions that 
became accessible to me through pho- 
tographs, concentrating mainly on the 
datable ones. In many cases the avail- 
able photographs were not good enough 
to read the tantalizingly present names, 
which prevented me from achieving my 
basic task as a historian: identifying all 
the lamas portrayed. Even with better 
photographs, each painting of this large, 
sacred corpus deserves more time and 
care. I hope this quick and superficial 
overview will, if nothing else, inspire 
others to take a longer and deeper look. 


D. Jackson 
March 2014 


INTRODUCTION 


THOUGH THE DRIGUNG KaGyu 
was one of the most prominent and pow- 
erful schools of Tibetan Buddhism dur- 
ing its early period (circa 1180s—1280s), 
its art is still relatively poorly known, 
even among Tibetans. Its mother monas- 
tery, Drigung Thel (Bri gung Thel), was 
tragically destroyed twice and much of 
its art dispersed—once in the 1280s and 
again in the 1960s or 1970s, during the 
Great Cultural Revolution. Its painting 
traditions were little known, and they 
have been recognized as distinct schools 
or styles only recently by Western and 
Tibetan art historians. 

Nevertheless, the Drigung Kagyu 
School is quite widespread within the 
Tibetan Buddhist cultural realm. In 
addition to the reconstructed mother 
monastery of Drigung Thel and a few 
prominent branches in central Tibet— 
the most noteworthy among them 
being Yangri Gar (Yang ri sgar) — 
several important Drigung Kagyu 
branch monasteries also survive in 
Kham Province of eastern Tibet. Most 
of the school’s original murals survive 
in the traditional western Tibetan prov- 
ince of Ngari, which includes Ladakh 
in “Indian Tibet,” one of the main 
locales where the Drigung Kagyu reli- 
gious tradition survives and flourishes. 


A. Life of the Founder, Jigten Sumgon 


Drigung Monastery was founded in 
1179 in a remote corner of northeastern 
U Province by Jigten Sumgon, a charis- 
matic disciple of Phagmotrupa (1110— 
1170). I recount here a traditional story 


The Drigung Kagyu 


of his life, as compiled by Dan Martin 
in 2008: 


Jigten G6npo Rinchen Pel (‘Jig 
rten mgon po Rin chen dpal) was 
born to an illustrious clan called 
the Kyura (sKyu ra) at a town in 
northwest Kham [called Denté 
Ts6ndu (1Dan stod gTson du)], in 
1123. His father was a tantric spe- 
cialist in Vajrabhairava practices, 
heading a group of five hundred 
practitioners. His mother had some 
sympathies with Bon, so after his 
birth she called a Bonpo for the 
naming ceremony. His first name 
was thus a Bon name, Welbar Tar 
(dBal ’bar thar). This was later 
changed to Tstinpa Kyab (bTsun 
pa sKyabs), and later on Dorje Pel 
(rDo rje dpal) 


Fic. 0.1 

Drigung Thel Monastery after snowfall 
Photograph by Zabrina Leung, May 2005 
Photograph from http://dharma-media.org/ 
media/exhibits/DrikungThil-2005/index. 
html PICT0082. 


Already as a young child, 
Tstinpa Kyab demonstrated an 
aptitude for memorization, reading 
and meditation. By age eight he 
encountered the face of the yidam 
[tutelary deity], and in the fol- 
lowing year he started instructing 
others in meditation. He could not 
bear to see other beings in distress, 
even animals. Once he found a 
dog that had nearly died of hunger. 
No other food being available, he 
vomited out the contents of his 
stomach to feed it. He was even 
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Fic. 0.2 

Portrait of Phagmotrupa (1110-1170) 
Central Tibet; 13th century 

Gilt bronze with gold, silver, copper, 
turquoise, lapis, and coral inlay; 13.5 x 12.0 
x 8.5 cm 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, Purchase 
from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1993.160 
Literature: D. Weldon and J. Casey Singer 
1999, figs. 50 and 51; and D. Jackson 2011, 
fig. 5.3. 
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known to offer massages to lepers. 


Once when a famine filled his land, 
his father went so far as to sell his 
Vajrabhairava texts in exchange 
for barley to feed his family. 
Years later Jigten G6npo would 
tell this story with the comment, 
“Never get married. If you do, 
you will have children, and if you 
are unable to feed them, you will 
end up selling all your ‘refuges,’ 
like my father did, since eating is 
necessary.” 

Tstinpa Kyab’s father died 
when he was fifteen, and his 
mother passed away a year later. 
He was forced to support himself 
and his siblings from donations 


he received in return for reading 


scriptures in people’s houses. 
When a younger sister married a 
man named Akhar (A mkhar) as 
his second wife, she was unable to 
withstand his abuse and committed 
suicide. Akhar no doubt felt regret 
and had a change of heart, becom- 
ing an important patron for Jigten 
Gonpo in his early years of medita- 
tion retreats. 

In those days Tsiinpa Kyab 
was sought out for his blessings, 
which proved capable of curing 
serious diseases. Once a thief stole 
an ox and a horse from Akhar, and 
then proceeded to Tsiinpa Kyab’s 
hermitage and demanded to have 
everything he possessed. Before 
long he was satisfied that there was 
nothing there worth stealing, so 
he left. But that very night while 
enjoying a beer with his friends 
he fell down dead. This and other 
incidents led people to believe that 
Tsiinpa Kyab’s Dharma protector 
was especially powerful. 

One day Tsiinpa Kyab asked a 
Tibetan [learned man or] pandita 
who had just come back from 
U-Tsang (central Tibet) about 
the religious teachers there. This 
is how he first heard the name 
of Phagmotrupa Dorje Gyalpo 
(Phag mo gru pa rDo rje rgyal po, 
1110-1170), and he immediately 
resolved to become his student. 
The biography says his heart was 
stirred up by devotion just like the 
leaves of a tree fluttering in the 
wind. He was twenty-five when he 
traveled to U. 

Upon his arrival at Densa Thel 
(gDan sa Thel), he was unable 
to meet Phagmotrupa for three 
days. Then he went into his pres- 
ence, bearing gifts of brocade and 
a horse. Phagmotrupa refused 
to accept the horse, saying that 
doing so would be an omen that he 
would soon leave for another place, 


perhaps even die. Tsiinpa Kyab felt 
as if he were being scolded, and 
wept, begging to be accepted as a 
disciple. Phagmotrupa said, “I will 
take special care of you, and grant 
you all the teachings you desire, so 
why the unhappiness?” Over the 
course of just two days he received 
the entire span of Phagmotrupa’s 
teachings, from generating bod- 
hicitta up through Mahamudra. 

He concentrated so intently on 

the practices that he hardly had 

a chance to prepare food or even 
time to eat. Sometimes he just 
drank water with ashes mixed into 
it, or heated his gruel by burning 
tree leaves instead of wood. 

Although Tsiinpa Kyab expe- 
rienced the highest realizations 
of Mahamudra, all this time he 
remained a layperson, and Phag- 
motrupa often urged him to take 
ordination as a monk. He did 
take the Bodhisattva vows along 
with the name Rinchen Pel, but 
he remained a layperson for the 
two and a half years (some say 
thirty-two months) he stayed with 
Phagmotrupa. 

When Phagmotrupa died, Rin- 
chen Pel went on to study with a 
master of Path with the Fruit (lam- 
dre, lam ’bras) teachings named 
Tsilungpa (Tsi lung pa), and a 
number of other teachers of vari- 
ous schools. Then he went into a 
five-year retreat at Yechung (dBye 
chung), where he concentrated on 
generation and completion process 
meditations. Later, during another 
two-year retreat at Yechung, he 
contracted the dreaded disease of 
leprosy in his foot. At first he felt 
that he was the lowest of the low, 
but then it occurred to him how 
fortunate he was to have the high- 
est teachings from Phagmotrupa 
including those on the post-mortem 
state and transference so that he 


had no need to fear death. Finally, 
he felt sorrow at the thought that 
there were so few people who had 


these teachings. Then, while medi- 
tating, he felt the disease going out 
of his foot like dust swept away 
in the wind, or like a field being 
plowed. Eventually he had a vision 
of a giant snake-spirit (ndga) going 
to another valley, and at last he 
fully recovered. Based on his own 
experience he devised a practice 
that other victims of leprosy could 
use to cure themselves. 

At the age of thirty-five (in 
1177), Rinchen Pel finally fulfilled 
his teacher’s wishes by taking 


Fia. 0.3 

Phagmotrupa with His Previous Lives and 
Episodes from His Saintly Career (a painting 
from the Taklung Kagyu tradition) 

13th century 

Distemper on cotton; 12° x 10 in. 

(32.1 x 25.4 cm) 

Photograph by David De Armas 

Rubin Museum of Art 

C2005.16.38 (HAR 65461) 

Literature: S. Kossak 2010, fig. 51; and 
D. Jackson 2011, fig. 5.2. 
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INTRODUCTION 


FIG. 0.4A 

Drigung Thel Monastery, the central temple 
Photograph by Hugh Richardson, 1948 
After Hugh Richardson 1998, plate 50. 
Photograph from the Tibet Album 

(TA 2001.59.15.17.1-O) 

Copyright Pitt Rivers Museum, University 
of Oxford 

2001.59.15.12.1 


Fic. 0.4B 

Some central temples in Drigung Thel 
Monastic Complex 

Photograph by Hugh Richardson, 1948 
After D. Snellgrove and H. Richardson 
1968, p. 40. 

Literature: D. Jackson 1996, fig. 187. 
Photograph from the Tibet Album 

(TA 2001.59.15.17.1-O) 

Copyright Pitt Rivers Museum, University 
of Oxford 

2001.59.15.19.1 


monastic vows. For a while he 
served as abbot of Densa Thel, 
where he required the monks’ 
strictest adherence to the Vinaya 
rules of discipline. Then he went 
to meditate at a place that was then 
occupied by the teacher called 
Lama Menyag (Bla ma Me nyag). 
About a hundred students gathered 
around him there, and in 1179 he 
established Drigung Changchub 
Ling (Bri gung Byang chub gling) 
Monastery. 

After years of traveling at 
the invitation of various patrons 
who wished to receive his teach- 
ings he once more settled down 
at Drigung. By the early 1190s 
there were as many as four thou- 
sand monk-disciples attending his 
teachings, and as many as thirteen 
thousand by the year 1200. During 
this time he often recommended 
that his serious students do retreats 
at the holy places of Tsari (Tsa ri) 
in the southeast, Mount Kailash (Ti 
se) in the west, and Lachi (La phyi) 
in the southwest. 

As an elderly master his fame 
had reached as far as the kingdoms 


Fic. 0.5 
Drigung Thel, central temples 
Photograph by Rob Linrothe, 2005 


Fic. 0.6 
Drigung Thel temples, viewed from the side 
Photograph by Rob Linrothe, 2005 


of the Tanguts, the Khitans and 
China. Since he had become a 
vegetarian at the time he ordained 
as a monk—he was a lifelong 
teetotaler—he refused a medicine 
made from yak lungs prescribed by 
his doctor. As his health declined, 
he passed on the abbot’s chair 
to Gurawa (Gu ra ba), and while 
seated in meditation posture passed 
into the realm of ultimate reality 
(dharmadhatu). When his body 
was cremated his skull did not 
burn in the fire, but was found 
to have a complete mandala of 
Cakrasamvara inscribed inside it. 
His nephew and disciple [Drigung 
Lingpa] Sherab Jungne (Bri gung 
Ling pa Shes rab ’byung gnas) 
took responsibility for building the 
Omament of the World (Dzam 
gling rgyan) stupa as a reliquary for 
his remains and to serve as a focus 
of devotion for future generations. 
Jigten G6onpo and his Drigung 
Kagyu lineage are best known 
for the set of teachings known 
as The “Five Profound Paths of 
Mahamudra” (Phyag chen Inga 
Idan). Many of his doctrinal pro- 
nouncements were collected by 
Sherab Jungne into what is known 
as the Single Intention (dGongs 
gcig), which inspired commentarial 
works from following genera- 
tions of scholars. Some of Jigten 
Sumg6n’s teachings were collected 
by yet another disciple into what 
is known as the Heart of the Great 


Vehicle’s Teachings (Theg chen 
bstan pa’i snying po)? 
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FIG. 0.7 

Jigten Sumg6n with two attendant disciples 
Large applique thangka 

Phyang, Ladakh 

Photograph by Lionel Fournier 


Fic. 0.8 

Image of Jigten Sumgon known as 
Serkhang Chéje 

Serkhang Temple, Drigung Thel 
Photograph by Zabrina Leung, May 2005 
Photograph from http://dharma-media.org/ 
media/exhibits/DrikungThil-2005/index. 
html PICT0246. 
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B. His Memorial Stupa for 
Phagmotrupa at Densa Thel 


One of Jigten Sumg6n’s chief artistic 
projects was to oversee the building of 
a remarkable memorial stupa for Phag- 
motrupa at Densa Thel. He built this 
extraordinary shrine based on a vision 
he had of the holy site Tsari. (The shrine 
has been studied by Olaf Czaja and 
Christian Luczanits.)* 

Jigten Sumg6n in his record of the 
building of Tashi Gomang (bKra shis 
sgo mang) stupa, mentioned the main 
Tibetan artist as Master Artist Tshulrin 
(dPon chen po Tshul rin, i.e., Tshul 
khrims rin chen?), and the main sculptor 
as the great Newar artist Manibhadra— 
perfect in his knowledge of religious art 
and famed as an “art emanation” (bzo’i 
sprul pa)—who had been invited from 
the Kathmandu Valley, south of Tibet.° 


C. Dominance of Drigung Kagyu in 
Western Tibet in the Thirteenth Century 


Roberto Vitali in an article on two 
Ladakhi temples asserted that the 
Drigung Kagyu dominated western 
Tibet for about eight decades in the 
thirteenth century: 1193-1280.’ In his 
book on the history of Guge and Purang 
he described the first two main Drigung 
expeditions —or waves of “mountain 
monks” (ri pa) and meditators — sent 

to practice in sacred areas including 
Kailash region of western Tibet,* the 
earliest being to Mount Kailash orga- 
nized by Jigten Sumg6n in 1191. That 
journey by yogis occurred when Jigten 
Sumg6n briefly returned to Drigung and 
exhorted his many monk followers who 
had assembled there: “AII you members 
of the ordained sangha, go to the moun- 
tains and other monasteries and to other 
lands!” Quite a few must have gone to 


Kailash and Ngari Province.’ The second 


wave of about three hundred Drigung 
mountain anchorites reached Kailash 

in 1208, led by Garpa Changdor and 
Ny6 Chenpo."° The third expedition of 
Drigungpa meditators was sent by Jigten 
Sumg6n to Kailash in 1215." 


D. Distinctive Religious Traditions 


Within Tibetan Buddhism, the Dri- 
gung Kagyu was probably best known 
doctrinally for the “Single Intention” 
(dGongs gcig) teachings of Jigten 
Sumgon.’* Among its public teachings 
or ceremonies, one of the most famous is 
“The Great Consciousness-Transference 
Ceremony” (Pho ba chen po).'? Among 
its practices relating to protective dei- 
ties, the school’s most distinctive pro- 
tector was “Grandmother” (A phyi) 
Achi Chokyi Drélma, who originated 

as Jigten Sumg6n’s wonder-working 
paternal grandmother. '* (She and her 


iconography are discussed by Kristen 
Muldowney in chapter 12) 


E. Two Main Lamas in Recent Times: 
The Chetsang and Chungtsang 
Rinpoches 


In the mid-seventeenth century, the final 
male progeny of the Kyura family, from 
whom all the abbots of Drigung came, 
died. The monastery began to recognize 
the subsequent abbots as rebirths of 
reincarnate lamas (tu/ku), and the main 
lamas of the two chief lama palaces 
were called Chetsang (Che tshang) and 
Chungtsang (Chung tshang). 


F. Online Resources and Projects 


Concerning Drigung Kagyu art preserva- 


tion projects and resources mentioned 
online: H.H. Chetsang Rinpoche urged 
Bargyaltsang K6nchok Norbu to scan 


FIG. 0.9 

The Pure Crystal Mountain of Tsari 
Painting of the Holy Mountain of Tsari 
After Toni Huber 1999. 


FIG. 0.10 
Achi Choékyi Drolma 
Detail of Fig. 7.13. 
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many Drigung Kagyu thangkas and 
reproduce forty-two thangkas and fifty- 
four mandalas in the project called “A 
Recent Project to Save Thangkas of 
the Drigung Kagyu Tradition.” After 
traveling to Tibet twice, to Limi (Sle 
mi) once, and Ladakh thrice, Konchok 
Norbu completed this project in 2012.'° 
Before that, Drigung Kagyu paintings 
were also available for downloading 
from the internet from the Drigung 
Kagyu Ratnashri Buddhist Centre of 
Selangor, Malaysia.'® 


G. Aspects of Political History 


In early times the political affairs of 
Drigung were looked after by a series 
of administrators appointed by the Dri- 
gung abbots. Called the Drigung gompa 
(sgom pa), they were investigated in 
two articles by Elliot Sperling (1987 and 
1992). His first article, “Some Notes 

on the Early ’Bri-gung-pa Sgom-pa,” 
appeared in the volume Silver on Lapis: 
Tibetan Literary Culture and History. 
In appendix I, he reproduces three lists 
of gompa." He also provides a family 
tree of Jigten Sumg6n and the gompa’s 
Kyura family over twelve or thirteen 
generations in “Appendix II: Members 
of the sKyu-ra lineage mentioned in E. 
Sperling’s article.”'* 

One of the crucial yet not well- 
understood events of Drigung political 
history was the catastrophic Drigung 
Rebellion (Bri gung gling log) and mili- 
tary defeat of 1288-1290. One recent 
Tibetan cultural handbook says the 
Drigung Kagyu representatives asked 
for military assistance against the Sakya 
(i.e., the Sakya- Yuan imperial govern- 
ment) in 1285, but as a result they were 
destroyed by armies of Qubilai Khan 
(1215-1294) in 1290.'° That same book 
also refers to early Drigung Kagyu ties 
with Monke and later with (Qubilai’s 
brother) Hiilegii Khan, emperor of Per- 
sia, who crowned himself universal 
khan of the Mongols in 1260. 


XX INTRODUCTION 


After the submission of Tibet 
and subsequent division of that coun- 
try by Mongol princely appanages in 
the 1240s, the political order of Tibet 
assumed a new Qubilai-dominated 
configuration. In 1260 Qubilai declared 
himself supreme khan of the Mongol 
Empire at a great assembly that he called 
at his headquarters in the city of Kaiping 
(Shangdu in present-day Inner Mongo- 
lia); he eventually became the ruling 
khan in the east, establishing the Yuan 
dynasty with its capital at Daidu (Dadu, 
present-day Beijing) in China. Lama 
Phakpa Lotré Gyaltshen (’Phags ba Blo 
gros rgyal mtshan, 1235-1280) of Sakya 
(nephew of the late Sakya Pandita, 
1182-1251) led the enthronement of 
the khan; eight years later the lama was 
named Imperial Preceptor. 

The Sakya/Yuan hegemony was 
challenged most prominently in Tibet 
by a Tibetan faction in Tsang. Its 
proponents were punished by a full- 
fledged invasion of 100,000 troops after 
Phakpa’s death in 1280. (At about the 
same time as the Drigung Rebellion, the 
mid-1280s, there also occurred a revolt 
in Manchuria.) In 1285 or 1287 the 
Drigung gompa led a revolt. The gompa 
was sure he would receive powerful 
military help from Duwa Khan of the 
Chagatai Khanate, one of his monas- 
tery’s staunchest supporters. The revolt 
in Tibet was suppressed, with many 
fatalities, in 1290 when an army of the 
Yuan Mongols and Sakya-raised troops 
attacked Drigung Monastery. 

Karl-Heinz Everding gives one 
of the clearest descriptions of the poli- 
tics behind the Sakya/Drigung conflict, 
including the rivalry of the “Upper” or 
“Western Mongol” (sTod hor, i.e., Cha- 
gatai) Khanate with the “Lower Mon- 
gol” (sMad hor) Khanate of Qubilai’s 
Yuan empire: 


With the rise of the Mongol empire 
Tibet was drawn into a rapidly 
expanding world empire . . . and 


put under the control of various 
Mongolian ruling lineages. In 1267 
during the foundation of the petty 
kingdom of Mang yul Gung thang 
under ’Phags pa bla ma [Phakpa 
Lama], serious insurmountable 
land conflicts started to arise, 
affecting the inter-Mongolian 
relations in the same way as the 
internal Tibetan ones—at a time 
when the relations between Khu- 
bilai Khan and Khaidu gradually 
became hostile. As a result Tibet, 
which in economic respects was 
only of minor importance to the 
Mongols, became more and more 
an object of strategic interests. In 
the 1270s and 1280s due to the 
efforts carried out systematically 
by Khubilai, a gradual decay of 
the influence that the sTod hor 
had once exercised over Phag dru 
became more than obvious. Khubi- 
lai in 1280 by means of a punitive 
campaign [after Phakpa’s death] 
established his control over central 
Tibet and henceforth effectively 
suppressed not only the rising 
Tibetan nationalist movement, 
but also the territories of Phag mo 
gru pa and ’Bri gung pa. When 
the ’Bri gung sgom pa, with his 
back to the wall, in 1287 asked 
Khaidu for help, Khaidu sent his 
army to give a final blow to Khu- 
bilai’s and his allies’ troops. Even 
though he lost the decisive battle 
on dPal mo thang, in 1288 and 
1289 he [i.e., Khaidu] continued 
to fight Khubilai’s troops tooth 
and nail within the territory of the 
Chagatai-Khanate.”° 


Resistance to the Yuan in the far 
west of the Mongol conquests continued 
for another decade.”! 

The main immediate provocation 
of the war between Sakya and Drigung 
in the late 1280s was their conflict over 
the appointment of the abbot of Densa 


Thel and a legal case lodged at the court 
after the murder of Draklewa (Brag ble 
ba)—the abbatial candidate favored by 
Sakya and personally close to the Yuan 
Imperial Preceptor Sharpa Yeshe Rin- 
chen, who then resided at the imperial 
capital. The particulars are explained by 
Olaf Czaja in a long footnote:” 


Roughly speaking, this conflict 
revolves around the issue whether 
the ’Bri gung pa or the Sa skya pa 
would accomplish hegemony over 
Tibet. The scenery and the persons 
involved in this struggle changed 
over the decades. Areas affected 
by this dispute were the religious 
settlements in Dwags po, Kong 
and Gnyal, but, more important 
were the judicial controversies 

at the Imperial court, where each 
party tried to defend its own point 
of view and win lawsuits. In the 
following, the developments and 
events regarding only the Phag mo 
gru pa will be discussed. Accord- 
ing to the Deb ther dmar po, which 
is repeated slightly different in the 
Regya bod yig tshang, a lawsuit 
formed the casus belli. 

Under Grags pa ye shes the ties 
to the Sa skya pa were still strong. 
He had studied under ’Phags pa. 
Later he gave one of his nephews 
of the maternal side (dbon po), 
who was known as the maternal 
nephew (snag tsha), the one of 
Brag ble (alias Brag sle) (Brag s/ 
ble ba), to the Bla ma Shar pa Ye 
shes rin chen (1248-1294), [Deb 
ther dmar po 123.3, Rgya bod yig 
tshang 541.15]. The personal name 
of this nephew is not recorded in 
the sources. The place of Brag ble 
is unidentified. The bla ma Shar pa 
Ye shes rin chen belonged to the 
then influential Shar pa family at 
Sa skya and he held the office of 
a ti shri [imperial preceptor] from 
1286 to 1291 (L. Petech 1990: 29). 


The Sa skya planned to appoint 


this nephew as the new see of 
Gdan sa mthil, but he was killed by 
Grags pa rin chen (1250-1310), as 


it is stated in the Deb ther dmar po: 


gcung rgya pos bkrongs.* .. . The 
conflict between both of them had 
many causes... . After the death 
of Grags pa ye shes in 1280, his 
younger brother Grags pa rin chen 
followed him to the throne of Gdan 
sa mthil. The Sa skya pa were, 
however, still disappointed by this 
outcome and planned to bring ina 
lawsuit (khams [kha] mchu) con- 
cerning Brag ble ba. This led the 
*Bri gung pa to back Grags pa rin 
chen. ... Evidently the attempt 
of the Sa skya pas to install their 
own candidate and thus trying to 
cut down their enemies’ influence 
[and] their enemies’ sphere of 
rule and sovereignty, namely on 
the abbotship of Gdan sa mthil, 
shows a somehow new quality of 
animosities. The ’Bri gung pa gave 
support to the candidate who was 
not chosen by the Sa skya pa. This 
became the casus belli between 
these two powers. 


FIG. 0.11 

Drigung Thel temples, viewed from the side 
Photograph by Zabrina Leung, May 2005 
Photograph from http://dharma-media.org/ 
media/exhibits/DrikungThil-2005/index. 
html PICT0081. 
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NOTE TO THE READER 


TO AVOID REDUNDANCIES in cap- 
tions to figures, we may assume that all 
thangkas were painted with distemper on 
cotton and created in the Tibetan cultural 
region, unless otherwise specified. When 
the text refers to HAR (Himalayan Art 
Resources), the reader is invited to find 
more information about a work of art 

at himalayanart.org, using the number 
given after HAR. 


Some terms and names are given in 
transliterated Tibetan on the first occur- 
rence in the text. These terms will also 
be found in the index. Diacritical marks 
are not provided for words of Sanskrit 
origin if they are familiar to English 
readers. In the main body of the text, 
Tibetan proper nouns are rendered 
phonetically, accompanied by Wylie 
Romanization on the first occurrence. 
When appropriate, names quoted from 
inscriptions or lists of names remain in 
transliteration. In endnotes, appendices, 
and footnotes, Tibetan names are Ro- 
manized. Some common Sanskrit terms 
or names with the character ca have 
been spelled as if it were aspirated, i.e., 
as cha: Vairocana = Vairochana. 
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Map 11: NGARI 
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Map 111: KHAM PROVINCE 
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Drigung Thel’s Branches and 


Main Surviving Mural Sites 


THE MOTHER MONASTERY, Drigung 
Thel in central Tibet, possessed many 
branch monasteries in central Tibet 
(U), eastern Tibet (Kham and Jang), 
and in the far west (Ngari). I would like 
to begin this chapter by listing some 

of the more prominent monasteries 

in those regions, concentrating at the 
end on branches in the far west, such 
as at Mount Kailash, Purang, Limi, 

and Ladakh. (In appendix C, I list the 
branches of Drigung more thoroughly.) 
I will conclude this chapter by survey- 
ing six murals at the three most promi- 
nent early mural sites in Ladakh: Alchi, 
Lamayuru (Bla ma g.Yung drung), 

and Wanla. 


BRANCH MONASTERIES 


1. Central Tibet: Drigung Thel 
Monastery and Monasteries or 
Nunneries Nearby 


The mother monastery, Drigung Thel, 
stands on a magnificent steep, rocky 
mountainside in southeastern U Province 
about 135 kilometers northeast of Lhasa 
(and around 72 kilometers northeast 

of the town of Metro Gongkar [Medro 
Kongkar]). After experiencing severe 
damage during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, seven main temples have been 


Fic. 1.2 

Drigung Thel, main temples viewed from 
the side 

Photograph by Rob Linrothe, 2005 
Literature: M. Kapstein 2006, fig. 14. 


rebuilt since 1982. The most prominent 


three temples are: the Main Assembly 
Hall (gTsug lag khang), Serkhang (gSer 
khang) Temple, and Dzamling Gyen 
(Dzam gling rgyan) Temple, to the Main 
Assembly Hall’s right and left, both with 
shining gilt pagoda-style roofs.° 

In addition to the mother mon- 
astery and the nearby Drigung Durtro, 
or sky-burial ground, several branch 
monasteries or nunneries existed within 
forty or fifty kilometers. They included 
Uru Katshe (dBu ru sKa tshel, with 
three tu/ku), Dzongsar Tashi (rDzong 
gsar bKra shis, with two tulku), Tsewa 
Tratshang (rTse ba Grwa tshang, Khra 
ba kha) Monasteries, and Terdrom Nun- 
nery. (For Drigung Dzong see Fig. 1.4.) 
The scenic vale of Terdrom with its hot 
springs is illustrated in Figure 1.5.7’ 

Chief among Drigung Kagyu 
branches in U was Yangri Gar Monas- 
tery, with its fourteen tulku. (See Fig. 
1.6.) It had the misfortune of being torn 
down and the land used for many years 


Fic. 1.1 
Drigung Thel complex viewed from below 
Photograph by Rob Linrothe, 2005 


as a military compound — its monks only 
regained their land recently. It was home 
to a special tradition of ritual dance and 
many eminent lamas. Though Drigung 
Thel’s abbot appointed the lamas with 
the title dordzin to the three main pil- 
grimage sites, including Mount Kailash, 
many other Drigung Kagyu local head 
lamas, for instance, most of the chdje or 
head Drigung Kagyu lamas of Ladakh, 
were appointed and sent from Yangri 
Gar.’ (See also Fig. 1.7.) (For the names 
of numerous other branches in southern 
U and northern Tsang, see appendix C.) 


2. Kham and the Far-Eastern 
Borderland 


In a sketch of his life up to the early 
1990s, H.H. Chetsang Rinpoche gave 
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FiG. 1.3 

Map of the Drigung area 

Map by Meryl White 

After Keith Dowman 1988, p. 108. 


Fic. 1.4 

Drigung Dzong and Yuna Monastery 
Photograph by Hugh Richardson, 1948 
Photograph after Hugh Richardson 1998, 
plate 47. 

Copyright Pitt Rivers Museum, University 
of Oxford 

2001.59.15.110.1 


Fic. 1.5 
Terdom Nunnery 
Photograph by Rob Linrothe, 2005 
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Fic. 1.6 

Yangri Gar Monastery in 1948 
Photograph by Hugh Richardson 

After Hugh Richardson 1998, plate 49. 
Copyright Pitt Rivers Museum, University 
of Oxford 

2001.59.15.2.1 


Fic. 1.7 

Yangri Gar, the main temple 

Photograph by Olaf Czaja, 2010 
Literature: Rase Kénchok Gyatsho 2004b, 
front illustrations. 


Fic. 1.8 
Nangchen Gar Monastery 
After Andreas Gruschke 2004b, plate 76. 


locations of many Drigung Kagyu 
branches, including approximately 
twenty in eastern Tibet and three in 
“Jang,” the Tibetan name for Lijiang in 
the borderland of Yunnan.”? However, 
most of its branches in the east were in 
northwestern Kham in either Nangchen 
or Gapa (modern “Yushu’’) districts. 
Most were severely damaged during the 
Cultural Revolution. 


A. NANGCHEN 


Nangchen was one of two major loca- 
tions of the Drigung Kagyu in Kham. 
Andreas Gruschke in his Cultural Monu- 
ments of Tibet’s Outer Provinces, Volume 
2, noted the presence of six Drigung 
Kagyu establishments in Nangchen.*” 
Even among Kagyu sub-sects, the Dri- 
gung Kagyu had slightly fewer mon- 
asteries than the Karma Kagyu, Barom 
Kagyu, and Drukpa Kagyu, all of which 
possessed from fifteen to eighteen 
branches there. (Here and elsewhere in 
Kham, a number of Geluk monasteries 
existed that had originally been Drigung 
Kagyu.) 

Gruschke actually discussed only 
two prominent branches: Palme Monas- 
tery (dPal me dGon pa) and Lho Meyel 
Gonpa (Lho Mi g.yel dGon pa).*' The 
website drikung.org also describes two 
prominent monasteries in Nangchen: 
Lho Lungkar Gon (Lho Lung dkar dgon 
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Fic. 1.9 
Jigten Sumg6n 

Main Statue 

Gar Monastery, Nangchen 

After Andreas Gruschke 2004b, plate 77. 


*Og min thub bstan bshad sgrub gling) 
in Drongme and Gar Gén Jangchub 
Chéling (mGar dgon Byang chub chos 
gling) at Lungzhu Chéding.* 

A more complete discussion of Dri- 
gung Kagyu establishments in Nangchen 
can be found in the fairly recent “History 
of the Nangchen Twenty-five,” which 
lists five monasteries and two nunneries 
and seven sub-branches of a major mon- 
astery. These are: Palme Thubten She- 
drup Ling (dPal me Thub bstan bshad 
sgrub gling); ** Khargo Gon (mKhar ‘go 
dGon);*4 Dza Merchen Gegon (rDza 
Mer chen), a nunnery; Lho Miyel Gon 
(Lho Mi g.yel dgon);*> Tharmar Gegén 
(mThar dmar dGe dgon), a nunnery;*° 
Ka Tashi Gén (Ka bKra shis dGon);°” 
and Gar Génpa (mGar dgon pa).** The 
last establishment was distinguished by 
its possessing seven branch monaster- 
ies of its own, including one each in 
Golok and Chamdo. (For branches in 
Nangchen, see also appendix C, nos. 
69-77.) 
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B. GAPA 


Gapa (including Ga, Denma, and Kyura) 
was the second highly significant loca- 
tion of the Drigung Kagyu in Kham. It 
is special to the Drigung Kagyu reli- 
gious tradition for it was here (in [Dan 
stod, upper Denma, to be exact) that its 
founder was born. And here the sect still 
has many branch monasteries, large and 
small. The website drikung.org lists only 
two prominent ones: Nyidzong Gon (Nyi 
“dzang or Nyi rdzong) in Zhe’u (see Fig. 
1.10) and Ga Drubgyii G6n (sGa sGrub 
brgyud dgon) in Gapa near Jyekundo, in 


FIG. 1.10 

Nyidzong Monastery in Gapa 

Photograph by Andreas Gruschke 

After Andreas Gruschke 2004b, picture 66. 


FIG. 1.11 

Drubgyiiling Monastery in Gapa 
Photograph by Andreas Gruschke 

After Andreas Gruschke 2004b, picture 54. 


front of Driri Mountain. The “History 
of the Nangchen Twenty-five” (Ba ri 
Zla ba tshe ring, comp. 2005) mentions 
seven branches in Gapa: Ayang Génpa 
(A dbyangs dGon pa) in Rakshiil;*” 
Khamjok Gon (Kham mgyogs dgon);*° 
Nyidzong Gon (Nyi rdzong dgon);*! 

Ba Gonpa (’Ba dgon pa) near Zhe’u;” 
Ge’u Gon (’Ge’u dgon);* Chédze Gén 
(Chos mdzad dgon);“ and Drubgyii Gon 
(sGrub brgyud dgon) in Dzachuté (rDza 
chu stod).* 

Tharlam Dezhung Lungrik Tulku 
(1906-1987), a native of Gapa, men- 
tioned these three monasteries as the 
most important Drigung Kagyu branches 
in Gapa: Ayang Gonpa (A yang or A 
yong dgon pa), Nyidzong (Nyi ’dzang 
or Nyi rdzong), and Ga Drubgyii (sGa 
sGrub brgyud) Génpa.* In another con- 
text he also mentioned Kham ’jo (Kham 
mgyogs) Gonpa, near Trindu. Gruschke, 
for his part, mentions the presence of 
several Drigung Kagyu monasteries in 
Gapa “Yushu” district of Kham includ- 
ing Drubgyiiling near Trindu.*’ (For a 
longer list of branches, see appendix C, 
nos. 52 to 68.) 


3. Far-western Tibet (Ngari Province) 


In terms of their numbers, many more 
Drigung Kagyu branches survived in 
Ngari, the far-western province of cul- 
tural Tibet. For, in addition to the several 
monasteries in Purang, Limi, and the 
Mount Kailash area, we also find more 
than forty branches, great and small, in 
Ladakh. 


A. Mount KaILasH 


The area around Mount Kailash has 
been a site of Drigung Kagyu hermit- 
ages since the late twelfth century, when 
Jigten Sumg6n sent many anchorite 
disciples to meditate there.** With the 
devout support of local rulers of Purang 
and Jumla, the Drigung Kagyu spread 
widely in all three regions of western 
Tibet (mNga’ ris skor gsum) in the 


thirteenth century. The order’s influence 


peaked under the Dordzin Darma Gyalt- 
shen (Dar ma rgyal mtshan), who pre- 
sided over Gyangdrak Monastery during 
the abbacy of Jung Dorje Drakpa (Dri 
5), 1255-1278. At that time, in addition 
to Gyangdrak Monastery, several other 
well-known sacred sites in Ngari were 
administered by the Drigung Kagyu, 
such as Nyenri (Nyan ri), Dzutriil (@Dzu 
*phrul), Riwotsegye (Ri bo rtse brgyad), 
Khojarnath, and many other places in 
Purang, Trosh6 (Gro shod) in eastern 
nomadic Ngari, and Khunu (Kunawar). 
The decline of the mother mon- 
astery, Drigung Thel, in the fifteenth 
century weakened its branches in 


Fic. 1.12 

Mount Kailash from the north 
Photograph by Augusto Gansser, 1936 
Photograph after M. Henss 1981, p. 42. 


Fic. 1.13 

Gyangdrak Monastery 

Photograph by Jan Reurink (reurinkjan), 
“Stupa in front of Gyangdrag Gonpa (alt 
5010m), Tibet,” Sept 22, 2011 
http://www.flickr.com/photos/ 
reurinkjan/7367607556/ 
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Fic. 1.14 

Gyangdrak Monastery 

Photograph by Bob Witlox, “Gyangdrak 
gompa near Mt Kailash,” May 19, 2005 
http://www.flickr.com/photos/ 
bobwitlox/370801015/in/ 
pool-kang-rinpoche/ 


Fic. 1.15 
Purang hillside temples of Gungbur Génpa 
Photograph by Lionel Fournier 


Fic. 1.16 

Temple at the foot of the Gungbur cave 
complex 

Photograph by Lionel Fournier 


western Tibet. Few new Drigung monks 
journeyed from central Tibet to these 
distant holy places, and the handful who 
remained could not keep them up. Some 
monasteries were temporarily entrusted 
to the Drukpa Kagyu and ultimately 
remained in the hands of that order. 

The seventeenth abbot, Gyalwang 
Kunga Rinchen (1475-1527), did much 
to restore monastic discipline and the 
quality of the spiritual life at Drigung, 
inspiring a period of renewal for the 
branch monasteries in Ngari. He sent 
three hundred meditator-monks to 
Mount Kailash. Not long thereafter, the 
next lineage holder, Rinchen Phiint- 
shok (1509-1547, abbacy 1528-1534), 
appointed an outstanding personality 
from Kham as dordzin at Gyangdrak: 
Chéje Denma Kunga Drakpa (Chos rje 
IDan ma Kun dga’ grags pa). He would 
be instrumental in leading a revival of 
the Drigung order in the Maryul (dMar 
yul) region of western Ngari now bet- 
ter known as Ladakh. When he was 
appointed dordzin at Gyangdrak Monas- 
tery in the late 1520s or early 1530s, the 
monastery was in decay and he rebuilt it. 
Within a short time, he had turned things 
around to such an extent that he was 
sending many of his own new disciples 
in western Tibet back to central Tibet 


to study at the mother monastery. After 


receiving an invitation from the king of 
Ladakh, he left the Kailash region for 
Ladakh. 


B. PURANG 


One of the main surviving Drigung 
Kagyu monasteries in Purang was 
Gungbur Gonpa (also called Gongphur 
Gonpa and Tsegu Gonpa). The drikung. 
org website confirms its importance and 
describes it as situated on the slope of 
the mountain Takla Khar, just outside 
the Purang county seat town. It consists 
of six cave-temples including a Main 


Assembly Hall (Dukhang, ’Du khang), 
Temple for the Kanjur Canon (Kangyur 
Lhakhang, bKa’ ’gyur Lha khang), 
Dharma Protectors’ Temple (Gonkhang, 
mGon khang), and small shrine room 
named Palde Lhakhang. 


C. Limi 


Limi is located near Purang, but it 

lies across the Nepalese border to the 
southeast (in the corner of northwest- 
ern Nepal). It is home to Weltse (called 
Halji) Village with its venerable temple, 
Weltse Rinchen Ling (dBal rtse Rin 
chen gling). (See Figs. 1.17 and 1.18.) 


Fic. 1.17 

Halji Village of Limi with Chorten in 
Foreground 

August 2010 

Limi, Weltse (Halji) Village 

Photograph courtesy of Lionel Fournier 


Fic. 1.18 

Weltse (Halji) Rinchen Ling, temple front 
Weltse, Limi, Nepal 

Photograph by Astrid Hovden, 2010 


Fic. 1.19 

Vairocana, central image 

Weltse (Halji) Rinchen Ling, Limi 

After Astrid Hovden, 2002 Halji update, 
Asian Art, fig. 5. 


This ancient temple was described in 
an article by Mimi Church and Mariette 
Wiebenga.” 

In Limi, two other villages are 
home to Drigung Kagyu monasteries: 
Zang and Til. Their monasteries are 
called Zang Phelgye Ling and Til Kun- 
zom Dongak Ling. Because of Limi’s 
isolation, its local monasteries preserved 
many ancient religious objects. Depicted 
in Figure 1.19 is the central image of 
the Yogatantra mandala to which Weltse 
Temple is devoted.*! 
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Fic. 1.20 

Phyang Monastery, general view 
Photograph taken in the 1970s 
After Romi Khosla 1979, fig. 82. 


Fic. 1.21 

Thangka of Jigten Sumg6n with Chief 
Disciples 

Phyang Monastery 

Photograph by Lionel Fournier 
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D. LaDAKH 


Ladakh was home to more than forty 
Drigung Kagyu affiliate convents, all 
under the administration of the Ladakh 
Chdéje (La dwags chos rje) appointed 
from Yangri Gar and based at Phyang 
Monastery.*? 

Though Phyang in central Ladakh 
was the head institution, Lamayuru 
in the west was older, housing more 
monks and with nearly as much prop- 
erty. Binczik and Fischer state that 
“today the monasteries of Shyang, 
Sara, Lamayuru, and Sechukul are 


under the authority of the monas- 

tery of Phyang.”** Jina and Kénchok 
Namgyal similarly list those four as 
“sub-gompas” of Phyang.* Evidently 
Lamayuru and Sharchukhul are techni- 
cally branches of Phyang, yet each also 
functions as a mother monastery (ma 
dgon) with a cluster of fifteen or more 
small branch monasteries or small vil- 
lage shrines beneath them. This makes 
Ladakh the locale with the most Dri- 
gung Kagyu branch-monasteries any- 
where in the Tibetan Buddhist world. 


MAIN SuRVIVING MuRAL SITES 


Few old Drigung Kagyu murals survive 
in either central Tibet or Kham. By far 
the greatest number of wall paintings 
may still be found in far-western Tibet, 
within the vast traditional Tibetan cul- 
tural province of Ngari. In the heart- 
land of this area (central Ngari) lay the 
kingdoms of Guge and Purang, located 
just to the east and west of Mount 
Kailash. Also traditionally included in 
Ngari Province, west of Guge, were the 
principalities of Ladakh and Zangskar, 
which now belong politically to India. 
In the following pages I. describe some 
of the most prominent surviving murals 
in Ngari. 


1. Murals at Mount Kailash 


The main surviving Drigung Kagyu 
branch in the Mount Kailash area is 
Gyangdrak (rGyang grags) Monastery, 
which stands about six kilometers south 
of the mountain. It and Seralung Retreat 
or Selung Monastery (about five miles 
west of Gyangdrak) are described, for 
instance, in the pilgrimage/trekking 
guide by Victor Chan.°° Gyangdrak 

was the seat of the Drigung-appointed 
dordzin, the prestigious head of the Dri- 
gung sect in those parts, and it still exists 
as a living establishment. 


2. Murals in Purang 


Purang is the site of five Drigung Kagyu 
branch monasteries. (See appendix C, 
nos. 8-12.) Gongbur Génpa is also men- 
tioned in chapter 6 of this volume as a 
mural site of the middle period of Dri- 
gung Kagyu painting. 


3. Murals in Limi 


Limi is located near Purang in the cor- 
ner of northwestern Nepal. According 
to the drikung.org website, Til Kunzom 
Dongak Chdling in Limi possesses 
“outstanding wall paintings.”°’ Weltse 
Rinchen Ling is another prominent sur- 
viving site. 


4. Mural Sites in Ladakh 


In Ngari there survived more than a 
dozen roughly datable and stylistically 
quite distinct sites with mural paintings 
that were sponsored by Drigung Kagyu 
patrons. Dating from the last eight cen- 
turies, they include four at a renowned 
early site— Alchi—and feature a wide 
variety of styles. (To improve the accu- 
racy of dating, I have concentrated on 
those that depict guru lineages.) Here I 
list fifteen notable ones, dividing them 
into three periods: 


Early Period Mural Sites 

1. Alchi, Sumtsek Temple, circa 
1200-1210 

2. Alchi, Small Stupa, circa 
1210-1215? 

3. Alchi, Lotsawa Lhakhang, circa 
1215-1220? 

4. Alchi, Lhakhang Soma, circa 
1217-1220s 


5. Lamayuru, Sengge Gang, 
1240s—1260s 
6. Wanla, circa 1250s—1280s? 


Middle Period Mural Sites 
1. Phyang, Guru Lhakhang, 
circa 1440s? (predating Tashi 
Chédzong) 
2. Phyang, Tashi Chédzong, 


Tshokkhang (Lhakhang Nyingpa) 
and Goénkhang, 1530s 

3. Purang, Gongbur (alias Tsegu) 
Gonpa, circa 1550-1600? 


Late Period Mural Sites 

1. Lamayuru, Chenrezig Lhakhang 
(AvalokiteSvara Chapel), 
Dukhang, circa 1860s 

2. Lamayuru, Chenrezig Lhakhang, 
Veranda (Veranda), Lantern, lower 
row of figures, circa 1870s (lin- 
eage up to Dri 35, 1871-1906) 

3. Phyang, Tshokkhang, Lantern 
(lineage up to Dri 35, 1871-1906) 

4. Phyang, Dukhang, Lantern, cen- 
tral wall (lineage up to Dri 37, 
1927-1940) 

5. Lamayuru, Génkhang, circa 1930 
(“up to thirty-sixth lama of Dri- 
gung Kagyu lineage” i.e., Dri 37, 
1927-1940) 

6. Lamayuru, New Dukhang, 
Veranda, 1976 


In chapter 11 in this volume, Christian 
Luczanits explores several of the most 
prominent earlier Drigung Kagyu mural 
sites in more detail. 


EARLY DRIGUNG KaGcyu 
MONASTERIES IN LADAKH 


Here I begin by briefly describing six 
mural sites that are found in three mon- 
asteries in Ladakh: Alchi, Lamayuru, 


and Wanla. Five of them contain depic- 
tions of lineal gurus (which greatly 
helps their dating). The first monastery, 
at Alchi, contains at least four stylisti- 
cally distinct early temples, while only 
one early temple survives at Lamayuru 
and Wanla. The Alchi monastic com- 
plex lies about seventy-six kilometers 
west of Leh and “contains six temples 
as well as three painted gateway stupas 
(kakani chérten, ka-ka-ni mchod-rten) 
of a style unique to the Alchi group.”** 
The monastery is renowned for its art 
and can provide us with at least four 
distinctive temples and murals from the 
point of view of early Drigung Kagyu 
portraiture: 
1. Alchi, Sumtsek Temple, circa 
1200-1210 
2. Alchi, Small Stupa mural, circa 
1210-1215? 
3. Alchi, Lotsawa Lhakhang, circa 
1220s—early 1230s? 
4. Alchi, Lhakhang Soma, circa 
1217-1220s 


1. Alchi Sumtsek 


Among the oldest Drigung mural sites in 
Ladakh, the earliest example of Drigung 


Fic, 1.22 

Plan of the Alchi monastic complex 
Detail of a plan made by a team from 
the Graz University of Technology with 
adjustments by the author/C. Luczanits 
After C. Luczanits 2005, p. 79. 


Dukhang 


20 | 40 metres 
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Ten Lineal Gurus of a Dakpo Kagyu Lineage 
Left panel, lantern’s entrance wall, Sumtsek, 
Alchi; ca. 1200-1210 

Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2010 
Literature: Roger Goepper and Jaroslav 
Poncar 1996, p. 216; cf. C. Luczanits 2011, 
fig. 6.1 (general view of wall) and 6.3 (the 
three bottom-row lineal lamas in the left 
panel). 
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Kagyu portrait paintings is found at 
Alchi, in western Ladakh. In Figure 1.23, 
Jigten Sumg6n appears in a Kagyu lin- 
eage in a mural of Sumtsek Temple of 
that monastery. This is one of the earliest 
examples of Drigung portraiture among 
mural paintings and is the first depiction 
of a lineage within the Alchi complex.” 
The series of masters portrayed is a 
lineage of sorts, but it includes three of 
Gampopa’s disciples. (Luczanits lists 
them in order, giving the actual Alchi 
spellings of their names.) The lineage is: 

1. Vajradhara 

2. Tilo 

3. Naro 

4. Marpa 

5. Milarepa 

6. Dwags po chen po [sGam po pa, 
1079-1153] 

7. Dwags po dBon [sGom pa Tshul 
khrims snying po, 1116-1169] 

8. Dwags po dBon chung ba [sGom 
chung ba or dBon sgom Shes rab 
byang chub, 1130-1173] 

9. Lama Phagmotrupa (Bla ma Phag 
mo gru pa) 

10. Lama Drigungpa (Bla ma ’Bri 
gung pa, ie., Jigten Sumgon, 
1143-1217) 


Their positions are indicated by 
Diagram [A]. For guru number 7, the 
dwags po on in the inscription is a mis- 
spelling of dwags po dbon (“The Dwags 
po nephew”’), which refers to Gampopa’s 
nephew and monastic successor, Gompa 
Tshultrim Nyingpo (sGom pa Tshul 
khrims snying po). Similarly for number 
8, the dwags po on chung of the inscrip- 
tion is a misspelling of dwags po dbon 
chung, “The lesser Dakpo (Dwags po) 
nephew,” referring to another of Gam- 
popa’s nephews, Tshultrim Nyingpo’s 
younger brother Gomchung (sGom 
chung or dBon sgom) Sherab Chang- 
chup (Shes rab byang chub). The paint- 
ers were not familiar with this subject, 
and it is strange that the last three lamas 
(gurus 8—10) all have nearly the same 


O1.24 
Alchi, Small Stupa 
Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2010 


Fic. 1.25 

Jigten Sumgén as equal to a buddha 
Mural, Small Stupa, Alchi, ca. 1210-1215? 
Photograph by Lionel Fournier 

Literature: C. Luczanits 2011, fig. 6.5 
“Drigungpa in the small Stupa of Alchi in 
the center of a composition derived from 
central Tibet.” 


face and distinctive hairline (typical of 
Jigten Sumgo6n), while Phagmotrupa, for 
instance, is unlike his other well-known 
early portraits.°! 

Since Jigten Sumg6n is the final 
master, we can assume that the paint- 
ing dates to a time when he still lived. 

I would estimate a date within the 

last two decades of his life (i.e., circa 
1197-1217). Luczanits considers this to 
be one of the earliest representations of a 
lineage not only for the Drigung Kagyu, 
in particular, but also for the Kagyu 
Schools, in general. 


2. Alchi, Small Stupa mural, circa 
1210-1215? 


In Figure 1.25, the manner of portraiture 
has changed strikingly. For the first time 
a Tibetan lama appears in a position and 
with features that clearly equate him 
with a buddha, as described by Lucza- 
nits. The “so-called Rinchen Zangpo” 
of the painting turned out to be Jigten 
Sumgon, though this had been com- 
pletely forgotten by local tradition. 

This portrait, which is somewhat 
hidden within a small stupa in the monas- 
tic complex (Fig. 1.24), thus reflects a 
second early stage of Jigten Sumg6n’s 
portraiture, which has taken on board 
some central-Tibetan painting conven- 
tions. The unusual lineage in the top reg- 
ister has the ordering of Diagram [B]. 

Up to guru number 4 it depicts the lin- 
eage down to the long-haired Marpa, but 
after him there is no clear white-robed 
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FIG. 1.26A 

Jigten Sumg6n with gurus and deities 
Lotsawa Lhakhang, Alchi; ca. 
1220s—mid-1230s 

Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2010 
Literature: Pal and Fournier 1982, fig. LL2. 


repa, except possibly guru 7. So possibly 
5 and 6 were meant to depict Gampopa 
and Phagmotrupa, who were moved out 
of order. 


3. Alchi, Lotsawa Lhakhang, ca. 
1220s—mid-1230s? 


Figure 1.26a is another lama portrait that 
for many generations, if not centuries, 
was held to depict the Tibetan translator 
Rinchen Zangpo. Indeed, it is the most 
prominent guru portrait within a temple 
that is still referred to as the “Lotsawa 
Lhakhang.” (It is one of three large 
images depicted on the wall directly 
facing the entrance door [wall 1 of R. 
Khosla 1979, p. 64.], the other two being 
Buddha Sakyamuni and Four-armed 
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Avalokitesvara.) In the previously avail- 


able illustration, it was difficult to dis- 
cern the faces and details of the minor 
deities. Yet (like Fig. 1.25) it follows a 
classic central-Tibetan composition that 
prominently depicts both lineage and the 
Eight Great Adepts. 

Thanks to the photographs of 
details (see Figs. 1.26b and 1.26c), it 
is now possible to see the nine lineal 
gurus and gurus below them more 
clearly. I conclude that after the central 
figure (guru 8) the lineage probably 
continues for two more generations, as 
shown by two lamas in the right column 
(gurus 9 and 10). My interpretation of 
the upper part of the painting is shown 
in Diagram [C]. 

The two lamas in the right column 
cannot have been placed there randomly. 
Chronologically, the consequence is that 
we are conveyed to the generation of the 
third Drigung abbot, S6nam Drakpa (Dri 
3, abbacy 1221-1234). I would propose 
a dating of about the 1220s or before the 
mid-1230s. 


Philip Denwood in vol. 2 of Snell- 
grove and Skorupski, The Cultural 
Heritage of Ladakh, presents the text of 
the Lotsawa Lhakhang (Lo tsa ba Lha 
khang) inscription.® He noticed that the 
language seems much later than most of 
the Alchi inscriptions— perhaps as late 
as the thirteenth century.™ The first verse 
he interpreted as referring to Atisa and 
Dromtén and to Rinchen Zangpo.® But 
the phrases “bla ma bka’ brgyud” and 
“chos rje ’gro ’gon yab sras’ definitely 
refer to lamas of the Kagyu tradition 
and to Jigten Sumgon and his chief dis- 
ciple or disciples. That would perfectly 
fit the lineage depiction, which goes 
down to the third abbot. Denwood also 
noted in his inscription 10 (the later 
one recording Tashi Namgyal’s renova- 
tion of Alchi) the strange phrase “‘Alchi 
Drigung” (A Ici ’Bri gum) as possibly 
stating a link with Drigung, perhaps see- 
ing Alchi as a sort of miniature Drigung 
monastery. 

Concerning the Lotsawa Lhakhang, 
Luczanits says:°’ “Temples like the 
Majfijusri Temple in Alchi show a 
decline in material and artistic quality. 
Further, the Lotsaba Lhakhang, which 
was added to the side of the Mafijusri 
temple at some later stage, combines 
the earlier western Himalayan stylistic 
features with the foreign central Tibetan 
ones. However, the artistic quality of 
the murals is much poorer than in any 
of its predecessors.” Reconsidering the 
inscription, Luczanits adds:® 


The inscription there, which 
alludes to a person named Rin-chen 
(among others), may well be the 
reason for the association of this 
temple, and in extension the whole 
Alchi Monastery, with this famous 
translator of the 11th century. How- 
ever, Rin-chen can also refer to 
Drigungpa because his ordination 
name is Rin-chen-dpal (Magnifi- 
cent Jewel), a name inscribed on 
the back of the Drigungpa thangka, 


Fic. 1.26B 
Detail of Fig. 1.26a, beginning of lineage 


Jigten Sumg6n with gurus and deities 
Lotsawa Lhakhang, Alchi; ca. 
1220s—mid-1230s? 

Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2010 


Fic. 1.26C 

Detail of Fig. 1.26a, continuation of lineage 
Jigten Sumg6n with gurus and deities 
Lotsawa Lhakhang, Alchi; ca. 
1220s—mid-1230s? 

Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2010 


which is in a private collection. 
There, the name used is Ratna guru 
Sri, a phrase that translates into 
Rin-chen bla-ma dpal. The acrostic 
of the first line (four verses) in the 
Translator’s Temple inscription, 
written in red ink instead of black, 
reads Bla-ma chos-rje Rin-chen 
bla-ma and, thus, may well refer to 
Drigungpa. 

This reading is further sup- 
ported by the depiction of the 
teacher on the main wall of that 
temple which is to some extent 
similar to that in the Small 
Chorten. More decisively, however, 
the depiction conforms to a large 
degree to the Drigungpa paintings 
used as comparisons for the Small 
Chorten depiction and, thus, also 
belongs to this group. 


Luczanits also states: 


The gravest misunderstandings 


are found in the representation of 
a hierarch on the main wall of the 
Alchi Lotsawa Lhakhang, which 
likely goes back to the late 13th 
or early 14th century. Very likely 
it is again Drigungpa that is repre- 
sented there.” 


4. Alchi Lhakhang Soma 


Figure 1.27 depicts a crucial lineage- 
bearing mural in the Lhakhang Soma. 
The second part of the name (Soma, 
gsar ma) marks it as the relatively new 
temple of Alchi. I briefly discussed it in 
my Nepalese Legacy catalog.” There 

I dated it to 1220-1250. For its guru 
lineage order see Diagram [D]. At that 
time, I assumed that Sherab Jungne 
could have been shown in the Lhakhang 
Soma lineages one generation after the 
Drigung founder (since he personally 
visited Purang in 1219). In that catalog 
when interpreting the main lineage, I 
jumped to the fourth abbot, skipping 
the second and third. Strictly speak- 
ing, the last two gurus in the Lhakhang 
Soma lineage should normally be: 8. 
[Dri 1] Jigten Sumg6n (‘Jig rten gsum 


mgon, 1143-1217), tenure 1179-1217; 
and 9. [Dri 2] Khenchen Gurawa 
Tshultrim Dorje (mKhan chen Gu ra 

ba Tshul khrims rdo rje, 1154-1221), 
tenure 1217-1221. Here we assume that 
the main lineage of Drigung abbots is 
depicted. 

Thus, if the second abbot of Dri- 
gung (Dri 2) is shown, then the dating 
should be revised to the early 1220s, 
Khenchen Gurawa Tshultrim Dorje’s 
tenure of 1217-1221. He was abbot of 
Drigung at the time of Sherab Jungne’s 
visit to Ladakh during the first three 
years of his six-year journey to Ngari 
(1219-1225) and “founding” of Lamay- 
uru. (According to Vitali, Sherab Jungne 
was involved in Lamayuru’s restoration 
at that time, in about the early 1220s.)”! 


5. Lamayuru, Sengge Gang Temple, 
1240s—1260s 


In recent centuries the second most 
prominent Drigung Kagyu monastery in 
Ladakh (after Phyang) was Lamayuru, 
whose full name was Lamayuru Thar- 
paling (Bla ma g. Yung drung Thar pa 
gling). Possessing more monks than the 
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Phyang, it was located in lower (west- 
ern) Ladakh, about 124 kilometers west 
of Leh, the capital.” A much older foun- 


dation than Phyang, it was reconfirmed 
to the Drigung Kagyu School by King 
Jamyang Namgyal in the 1530s, during 
the long Ladakh visit of Choje Denma, 
who greatly expanded it. 

Lamayuru was built on a very 
ancient site, taking into account the 
play of sunlight upon the landscape. It 
originally consisted of five mandala-like 
temples, traditionally said to have been 
built in the time of Rinchen Zangpo. 
® The earliest surviving temple is the 
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Senggang (Seng sgang) Temple. It is 
within a structure that is traditionally 
called the Lotsawa Lhakhang, which 
includes a Génkhang and verandah.”* 
(Fig. 1.29.) 


Snellgrove described the temple:”° 


One small temple [is] known as 
Seng-sgang (“Lion Peak”). From 
its iconography this may be placed 
in [the] time of Rin-chen-bzang- 
po or soon afterwards, namely the 
11th to 12th century. The rather 
unusual name of “Lion Peak” 


FiG. 1.27 

Hevajra with Kagyu Lineage 

Lhakhang Soma, Alchi, Ladakh; 
1217-1220s 

Photograph by Lionel Fournier 

Literature: P. Pal 1982, plate LS15; and D. 
Jackson 2010, p. 120, fig. 6.27. 


for just one temple in what later 
became a large monastery, may 
quite possibly recall the name of 
the original foundation. The main 
image here is a well preserved 
stucco representation of the pri- 
mary Buddha Vairocana (see the 
frontispiece of [Snellgrove and 
Skorupski’s] Cultural Heritage, 
vol. 1), with the other four Buddha 
manifestations of the five-Buddha 
mandala arranged two to either 
side. His mandala also appears as 
a mural painting on the left wall. 
Also on the back wall to the left 
are miniature scenes of the life of 
Sakyamuni, similar to those found 
in the Lhakhang Soma at Alchi. 


The Sengge Lhakhang can be 
approached in two ways: up the stairs 
behind the main building of Lamayuru 
and via a lower route passing through 
part of the nearby village. As in Alchi, 
we find Yogatantra mandalas in it, with 
Sarvavid Vairocana (Kun rig rNam par 
sNang mdzad) as main deity. 

Romi Khosla describes the Sen- 
gge Gang Chapel in his book, Buddhist 
Monasteries in the Western Himalayas, 
with four photographs (figs. 52-55) and 
an architectural plan.” He introduces 
the monastery and setting,’”’ describing 
the temple in some detail, mention- 
ing that the main monastic complex 
of Lamayuru was “so conspicuously 
placed on the Leh-Srinagar route that 
it provides a very convenient resting 
stage for travellers.” The same spot, he 
believed, would have been convenient 
for army camps that traveled the same 
route in earlier periods, such as the 
invading army of Zorawar Singh in the 


nineteenth century. He continued, “The 
original traces of antiquity have there- 
fore long disappeared. Not only have 
armies camped here in the past, but 
even today the process of demolition 
and re-construction is carried on under 
the direction of the monks.” 

“Sanctity, however, seemed to be 
attached to a small temple located well 
below the main monastery complex 
which is among some of the monk’s res- 
idences.”” Two clear signs of antiquity 
that Khosla mentioned (in addition to the 
carved wooden door frame) are the cen- 
tral stucco image of Vairocana and the 
ancient column capital that caps a recent 
roughly made capital (Plate 52).°° (See 
Fig. 1.30.) 


Fic. 1.28 

Lamayuru in the 1930s 

Photograph after M. Pallis 1949, p. 234 
[-4], “Storm Clouds over Yuru.” 


Fic. 1.29 
Plan of Sengge Gang Temple 
After Romi Khosla 1979, no. 12, p. 69. 
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Ancient column capital 

Sengge Gang Temple, Lamayuru; 13th 
century 

Photograph by C. Luczanits 


Khosla added:*! 
The murals on the walls of the 


Senge sgang are in a very bad 
condition and make it difficult to 
identify content and style. Snell- 
grove and Skorupski have identi- 
fied a mural of the 11-headed 
Avalokitesvara and a mandala of 
Vairocana. Plate 53 shows a part of 
the painting below the Vairocana 
mandala. [My Fig. 1.31 shows a 
detail from another panel.] 


Roberto Vitali in his Guge-Purang 
book of 1996 dated Sengge Gang 
Temple to the (early) thirteenth century. 
He thought that Sherab Jungne, who 
visited Ngari in 1219-1225, renovated 
Lamayuru.* Vitali correctly quotes and 


translates that the Tise Karchag says that 
he founded (’debs) Yuru. In his main 
historical account though, Vitali always 
interprets the word as “renovated.” 
Further, he believed it was a project sup- 
ported by the Ladakh king Ngédrup Gon 
(dNgos grub mgon). Finally he thought 
that the particular Lamayuru temple 
Sherab Jungne “founded” or “renovated” 
was Sengge Gang saying, “It contains 
murals dating to the 13th century.” 
(Vitali may be right that Lamayuru was 
renovated or expanded then, since it 
probably was founded long before the 
advent there of the Drigung Kagyu; at 
the same time, the Tise Karchak may be 
correct if its author wanted to stress the 
establishment of Lamayuru at that time 
as a branch of Drigung.) 
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Phagmotrupa and Jigten Sumgon 

Painting in Senge Gang Temple, Lamayuru 
13th century 

Photograph by Rob Linrothe 

Literature: R. Linrothe 2009, fig. 5 


Vitali describes the style of the 
Sengge Gang murals: 


The wall paintings in the Tibeto- 
Pala style of the 13th century are 
still found in the Seng-ge-sgang 
together with relics dating to the 
Kha-che artistic period in West 
Tibet (i.e., the sculpted cycle com- 
posing its shrine and some murals 
depicting dkyil ’khor-s on the left 
wall). Some mchod rten-‘s of the 
Byang chub chen po type, also 
called Ka ni ka mchod rten-s in the 
literature (i.e., stupas with a pas- 
sageway), are located near to the 
Seng ge sgang below the sandy 
spur on which the later Bla ma g.yu 
ru monastery was built. 


6. Wanla Three-Story (Sumtsek) or 
Chujikzhal Temple, ca. 1250s—1280s? 


David Snellgrove in 1979 visited the 
picturesque citadel of Wanla, with 

its temple and surviving murals. He 
described his ride there on horseback 
from Lamayuru:** 
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Wanla is an 11th-century ruined 
citadel, like so many in Ladakh, 
with a small temple attached, con- 


taining ancient murals. To get there 
from Lamayuru one rides gently 
up along a valley with willows and 
poplars all turning to their autumn 
tints. This gradually becomes a 
narrow gorge with fantastic rock 
cliffs on both sides and all trees 
disappear. Then one emerges into 
the open as one crosses the pass 
with brown and reddish summits 
all around, as bleak and as desolate 
as one can imagine. This pass is in 
fact higher than Mt. Blanc [4,810 
meters (15,781 ft.) high, the high- 
est point in the Alps and western 
Europe], but as the valleys on both 
sides are correspondingly high, the 
differences in elevation are prob- 
ably only 1000 meters [i.e., around 
3,280 feet]. One descends the far 
side into a similar gorge. Some dry 
patches of grass appear, and then 
briars. Then a little stream trickles 
forth, gradually becoming a sub- 
stantial river. A few birds make 
their appearance, and Ngawang 
says at once, “Houses and fields 
cannot be far away.” Suddenly the 
gorge opens out into a valley with 
trees, poplars and willows along 
the river’s edge. One passes a 


prayer-wall and some chétens [stu- 
pas] and then the first house sur- 
rounded by its fields of ripe barley. 
Ten minutes later a bend in the val- 
ley brings into view the Wanla Fort, 
perched on its summit of crags, a 
fantastically beautiful setting. 

Just below the fort stands the 
temple [of Wanla], about 6 meters 
square, dedicated to 11-headed 
Avalokitesvara like other old 
temples in Ladakh. Inside there 
are alcoves in the main facing 
wall and to the right and the left, 
containing respectively images of 
Avalokitesvara (white), Lokesvara 
(dark hued) and Sakyamuni. 


DATING THE THREE-STORY 
TEMPLE OF WANLA 


Wanla did not date, as Snellgrove and 
others assumed, to Rinchen Zangpo’s 
time. But when was it built? Its dating 
has remained something of a puzzle: 
Vitali in his book of 1996 dated it “to 
about 1240.” The same scholar in his 
article of 1996 on Kanji and the Phyang 
Guru Lhakhang repeats his dating of 
Wanla to about 1240.°° 

Christian Luczanits, who studied 
the temple more intensively, dated it vari- 
ously. For instance, in his article of 2002 
devoted to “The Wanla bKra shis gsum 
brtsegs,” he concludes it dates to the “first 
half of 14th century.” More recently he 
opines:*’ “According to an inscription to 
the side of the Maitreya image, the Wanla 
temple was erected by a certain ’Bhag- 
dar-skyab, the eldest son of a minister of 
an unnamed government. This occurred 
most probably in the late thirteenth or 
early fourteenth century, an otherwise 
wholly obscure period of Ladakh’s his- 
tory.”** Still later Luczanits dates it to the 
early fourteenth century.” 

The Wanla inscription was quoted 
in footnotes of both Vitali 1996a and 
Luczanits 2002 but was finally published 
in complete form by Kurt Tropper only 


Fic. 1.32 

Sadaksara Avalokitesvara with Two 
Attendants and Kagyu Lineage 

Wanla, Ladakh; ca. 1250s—1280s 
Photograph by C. Luczanits 

Literature: A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, 
p. 344; D. Jackson 2010, fig. 6.30. 


in 2007. Thus Vitali dated Wanla quite 
early (“to about 1240”).° He considered 
it to be close in style to the Lamayuru 
Sengge Gang. He describes its “Sumtsek 
Temple”:”! 


Cosmopolitanism was in vogue at 
Wan-la. Its inscription says that 
Newar prototypes were used as 
models for the complex three- 
dimensional decoration of the gsum 
brtsegs roof, which no longer sur- 
vives:” ... while the artists work- 
ing in its interior were Tibetan.” 


Though the historical background 
of this period is obscure, Vitali dates the 
main patron of Wanla, the ruler Trip6n 
Bhagdar Kyab (Khri dpon ‘Bhag dar 
sKyabs), who was the eldest son of a 
Ladakhi royal minister, to the time of 
early Drigung influence and the rule of 
Ngari by the Namsa Bakshi (gNam sa 
dPa’ shi), i.e., in any case between 1240 
and 1280.4 He considered Bhagdar Kyab 
to be (with De khyim) an instance of 
resurgence of local power in Ladakh dur- 
ing the 1240s. That may have been true 
about his initial rise to power, but he also 
was someone who effectively had his 
tule legitimatized by the greatest powers 
of the day (the Mongols), if his later title 
trip6n (khri dpon) was a Mongol one, as 
seems most likely. 

The references of Vitali to Wanla 
in his Guge-Purang book thus indicate 
a dating to the mid-thirteenth century 
(circal240s or 1250). (Vitali apparently 
did not notice that Bhagdar Kyab was 
already deceased at the time that Wanla 
Temple was built by his sons; that would 


have necessitated a slightly later dating 
than the 1240s.) 

The Wanla mural (Fig. 1.32), judg- 
ing by the lineage it depicts, should be 
dated two or three guru generations later 
than the lineage of the Lhakhang Soma 
(Fig. 1.27). What exactly do the lineages 
show? In Wanla, the entire temple has 
only one or two lineage-depicting pan- 
els. One is depicted above Sadaksara 
AvalokiteSvara with attendants.” The lin- 
eage order is shown in Diagram [E]. 
Guru numbers 4 and 5 are obviously 
Marpa and Milarepa, judging by their 
distinctive iconography. So if the lineage 
corresponds to the standard Drigung 
Kagyu lineage or something close to it, 
it indicates a dating to approximately 
the time of the fifth throne-holder of 
Drigung—who in the normal abbatial line 
was Jung Dorje Drakpa 1210-1278. (His 
abbacy was from 1255 to 1278.) That 
agrees fairly closely with the lower range 
of the dating if the main Drigung throne 
holders follow the usual abbatial progres- 
sion: i.e., we reach between 1235 and 


1255. The last Drigung abbot depicted 
would be: 12. [Dri 5] Jung Dorje Drakpa 
(1210-1278), abbacy 1255-1278. 

At a second location, another lin- 


eage is found, but it is thirteen gurus 
long (as C. Luczanits 2002 and K. Trop- 
per 2007 record). That would bring us 

to Thokkhawa Rinchen Sengge, tenure 
1278-1284.) In any case, I would sug- 
gest an approximate date of the Wanla 
murals to between 1255 and 1284, 
considering the presence of both guru 
lineages and Vitali’s interpretations of 
the inscription, the contents of which do 
seem to fit the mid-thirteenth century 
better than the early fourteenth. (In the 
remainder of the Yuan period, after Dri- 
gung was destroyed in 1290, the Drigung 
Kagyu is unlikely to have received prom- 
inent support in Ngari in the form of 
newly established temples such as this.) 
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Early Research Touching on 
Drigung Kagyu Art 


UNTIL RECENTLY, Drigung Kagyu 
painting was not a well-known area of 
Tibetan art history. At first it was hardly 
recognized in its own right, as distinct, 
for instance, from Drukpa Kagyu art. 
Scholars had reached no consensus 
about whether the Drigung Kagyu ever 
possessed its own special painting style, 
though hints to that effect started surfac- 
ing in the secondary literature as early 

as the 1940s. By the 1980s and 1990s, 

a few scholars either asserted the exis- 
tence of a Drigung style or used the term 
Driri without explaining or defining it. 
In this chapter I summarize the earliest 
publications on Drigung Kagyu art, from 
the 1940s until around 2001. 


Marco PALLIS 1939 AND 1948 


The first and only Western publication 
from the 1930s to touch on Drigung 
Kagyu art was the book Peaks and 
Lamas by Marco Pallis (1895-1989), 
which first appeared in 1939.”° Pallis vis- 
ited Ladakh in 1936 and met at Phyang 
Monastery a monk-painter named K6n- 
chok, whom he specified was from the 
“Dikhung” [i.e., Drigung] Kagyu order. 
That painter recommended Marco Pal- 
lis to visit Drigung Monastery in central 
Tibet and study Buddhism there under 
the head lama of his school.” 

Though the original edition of the 
book appeared in 1939, Pallis exten- 
sively rewrote it during and immediately 
after World War II, cutting much old 
matter and adding a new chapter. As he 
wrote in a note to the revised edition,” 


Detail of Fig. 2.1a 


the new version of 1948 “was to be 
regarded as fully authoritative.”*’ In the 
1939 edition of his book, Pallis alluded 
to Drigung Kagyu painting,’ saying 
that Pallis and his two traveling compan- 
ions each commissioned thangkas from 
K6nchok Gyaltshen.'*' Then, one day, 
the painter suddenly asked Pallis:' 


“Do you wish me to put in ordinary 
clouds or Kargyudpa clouds?” 
“What are they?” we asked. 

“Why should there be two sorts of 
clouds?” 

“But there are,” said the lama; 
“from ancient times the artists of 
the Kargyudpa have their own 
special convention for portraying 
clouds, and also certain plants. No 
other order draws them as we do; 
we are of course permitted to use 
the ordinary methods, too, but we 
prefer our own tradition.” We of 
course ordered Kagyupa clouds for 
our thangkas; they can be seen on 
the photograph opposite page 404, 
where one of Gyaltshan’s works 
has been reproduced. 


Konchok Gyaltshan was thus proficient 
in both Drigung and non-Drigung styles. 
We should understand “Drigung Kagyu” 
whenever Pallis speaks of “Kargyudpa” 
clouds. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 1949 


Modern studies of Tibetan art history 
can be said to have begun with the 
research of the Italian scholar Giuseppe 


Tucci (1894-1984). He visited impor- 
tant temples of western Tibet (Ngari) 
and Tsang Province. He was “the first 
scholar to place Tibetan art within its 
actual political and cultural context, 
through the study and systematic analy- 
sis of local historical sources.”!" Tucci’s 
magnum opus, Tibetan Painted Scrolls, 
contained a lot of Tibetan history though 
relatively little iconographic analysis .'™ 

When Tucci published his ground- 
breaking work in three sumptuous vol- 
umes from Rome in 1949, he produced 
a masterpiece that was far too expen- 
sive for ordinary people in post-war 
Europe. But among scholars of Tibet it 
became an instant classic. He illustrated 
a thangka that depicted Hayagriva with 
consort (r7a mgrin yab yum).'® (See 
also chapter 8, Figure 8.17.) Though 
Tucci did not realize it, this painting was 
one of the first thangkas published in the 
West that should be attributed to a Dri- 
gung Kagyu stylistic corpus. 

Though he possessed the broadest 
knowledge of Tibetan painting among 
scholars of his generation, Tucci was not 
in a position to notice any connection 
with the Drigung Kagyu, either stylis- 
tic or doctrinal. The mixed Drigung/ 
Nyingma iconographic content posed 
special difficulties. Tucci stressed the 
overtly Nyingma content of the work, 
enumerating the minor scenes featuring 
Padmasambhava, quoting and translat- 
ing the inscription beneath each scene. 
He classified the painting under his loose 
rubric “Tibetan ‘Settecento’ Various 
Schools,” !° yet we can now recognize 
the mountains and clouds as typical of the 
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Driri style of the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century. Tucci seems to have used the 
Italian word settecento (seven hundred) 
to designate “various [eighteenth-century 
central-Tibetan] styles,” which was one 
of his later fairly extraneous stylistic 
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[P 22] 


categories or groupings. “Khams Style” 
was his next main class of paintings, 
while “The Great Yellow Monasteries of 
the Yellow Sect” was the preceding one. 
Tucci was understandably misled 
by the mixed Drigung/Nyingma content 


Fic. 2.1A 
Milarepa, Rechungpa, and Gampopa 
Dimensions unknown 


After G. Tucci 1949, plates 40 and 41. 


of that thangka. Yet with a second paint- 
ing that he also published in Tibetan 
Painted Scrolls (plates 40/41), he erred 
egregiously, overlooking the painting’s 
more obvious Drigung Kagyu origin. 
Though the thangka had overt Drigung 
Kagyu links, he misidentified its main 
guru, wrongly reading his name as 
“Zhang pa rDo rje.” The correct name is 
bZhad pa’i rdo rje, a name for Milarepa. 

In this painting, Figure 2.la, Tucci 
was also misled by the shape of the lineal 
gurus’ hats, believing that they repre- 
sented lamas from one of the other Dakpo 
Kagyu sub-sects:'’ “All around are pic- 
tures of gods and masters, all belonging, 
as may be seen from the shape of their 
hats, to the Brug pa school.” He also 
overlooked the presence of the Drigung 
School’s founder, Kyobpa Jigten Sumgyi 
Gonpo (sKyob pa “Jig rten gsum [gyi] 
mgon po), though a label clearly names 
him in the top-right corner. 

The thangka’s three central figures 
actually are: Milarepa, Rechungpa, and 
Gampopa. The painting depicts them 
and the other smaller gurus as the lin- 
eage of White Amitayus according to 
the tradition of the Queen of Realiza- 
tion (Grub pa’i rgyal mo’i lugs kyi Tshe 
dpag med), a specialty of Rechungpa.!°* 
I have reconstructed the lineage follow- 
ing Tucci’s transcriptions of the names, 
though one name is evidently missing 
from the left column in Diagram [A]. 
The patron of the painting [P 22 in the 
chart] is named, according to the inscrip- 
tion, Namkha Palgén (Nam mkha’ dpal 
mgon). He was probably the disciple 
of guru number 21, Namkha Samdrup 
(Nam mkha’ bsam ’ grub). 

The lineage can be reconstructed 
from Tucci’s transcriptions as:'° 


. ’Od dpag med (Amitayus) 
. sPyan ras gzigs (Avalokitesvara) 
. Grub pa’i rgyal mo 


BRwWN 


. Urgyan padma ’byung gnas 
[Padmasambhava] 

5. Ti phu pa 

6. [Milarepa] bZhad pa rdo rje 

[7. Ras chung rDo rje grags pa 
1083-1161] 

[8. sGam po pa bSod nams rin chen] 

9. Phag mo gru pa 

10. sKyob pa ’Jig rten gsum [gyi] 
mgon po 

11a. [missing in Tucci 19497] 

11b. sPyan snga Grags pa ’byung gnas 
(1175-1255) 

12. Yar [=Yang] dgon Chos rje 
[=Yang dgon pa Thugs kyi rdo rje] 

13. sPyan Inga Rigs Idan [=sPyan 
snga Rin chen or Thugs sras sPyan 
snga Rigs Idan] 

14. Zur rus pa [=Zur phug pa Rin 
chen dpal bzang] 

15. sKyes mchog rGyal mchog dpal 
bzang [=’Ba’ ra ba rGyal mtshan 
dpal bzang?] 

16. Sangs rgyas bsod dbang 

17. Lo chen Nam mkha’ grags pa 

18. mKhas grub Sangs rgyas dpal 
bzang 

19. Pha rgod bSod nams bzang po 

20. sPrul sku Nam mkha’ rgyal 
mtshan (1372-1437) 

21. mKhas btsun Nam mkha’ bsam 

*grub (1408-1462?) 


Tucci provides only six names for 
the seven lamas in the left column (did 
he omit guru number 11a, or another 
one?). Rechungpa should be the main 
figure (guru number 6), as he was actu- 
ally the guru of Milarepa for this lineage. 
Could “sPrul sku Nam mkha’ rgyal 
mtshan” be Lachiwa Namkha Gyaltshen 
(La phyi ba Nam mkha’ rgyal mtshan, 
1372-1437)? That master was the main 
transmitter of this and similar Rechung 
lineages to later generations, as men- 
tioned in Michael Pahlke’s recent study 
of his life.!!° 


The lineage was popular among 


Kagyu lamas in western Tibet in the 
sixteenth century. Two different (Dri- 
gung Kagyu) lineages for this Rechung 
transmission (twenty and twenty-five 
gurus long) are found in the murals of 
Phyang, Ladakh, and Gunbur (Tsegu), 
Purang. A thangka for a western Tibetan 
Drukpa lineage of the same Rechungpa- 
transmitted tradition is preserved in the 
Koelz collection in Ann Arbor." 


DaviD SNELLGROVE AND TADEUSZ 
SKORUPSKI 1977 AND 1980 


Through their two-volume book, The 
Cultural Heritage of Ladakh, David 


Fic. 2.18 
Detail of Fig. 2.1a 


Snellgrove and Tadeusz Skorupski 
introduced in the 1970s many important 
cultural sites of Ladakh, most of them 
Buddhist monasteries. Volume 1 (1977) 
was the fruit of the authors’ three-and- 
a-half-month stay in Ladakh during late 
1974 and early 1975.'” They hurried to 
Ladakh soon after the region was opened 
to outside visitors for the first time in 
many years, considering it to be the most 
significant survival of Tibetan culture in 
the world." 

Snellgrove and Skorupski pres- 
ent Lamayuru Monastery as one of 
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two Drigung Kagyu monasteries they 
visited, the other being Phyang.''* Their 
consideration of Phyang Monastery 
seems superficial in comparison.'!> They 
evidently did not learn then about other 
major Drigung Kagyu sites such as 
the temple near the Wanla Citadel, nor 
did they realize that the main site they 
studied, Alchi— where they stayed two 
weeks — was originally Drigung Kagyu. 
Later in his memoirs, Asian Com- 
mitment, Snellgrove recounts the same 
visit to Ladakh of 1974-75. He provides 
a more detailed and positive account of 
Phyang and its murals; we also learn 
that he visited Phyang on November 29, 
1974.11 


We then drove on to Phyang, which 
was new to us, another ten miles in 
the same direction. The monastery 
is built on a hilltop up a side valley 
north of the Indus with a village 
just below. The wall paintings, dat- 
ing from the 1930s, are very good 
indeed, as was observed by Marco 
Pallis when he visited Phyang sixty 
years ago.''’ The fifteen monks 
present received us in a very 
friendly manner. 


Snellgrove followed Petech’s wrong 
information about its founding:''® 


Phyang was founded in the 16th 
century by Tashi Namgyal [sic!], 
one of the greatest of Ladakhi 
kings, as a Kagyupa monastery 

of the ’Bri-gung-pa Order in con- 
nection with a visit of the abbot of 
Drigung.... 


When visiting Lamayuru a few years 
later (in 1979), Snellgrove found “a veri- 
table museum,” with wonderful murals. 
In particular, he remarked on the excel- 
lent quality of both the recent murals 
depicting the Kings of the Four Quarters 
in the antechamber and the sacrificial 
cakes (torma, gtor ma) in the génkhang, 
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“which would surely win a prize, were 


such prizes offered for these displays.” 
(Both murals and torma cakes were the 
handiwork of the Drigung monk-artist 
Yeshe Jamyang.) (Snellgrove’s account 
is quoted in chapter 9.)'!° 

Snellgrove called Lamayuru “one 
of the most impressive monasteries in 
Ladakh.’’!”° (See Fig. 2.2.) After visit- 
ing it for three days in October 1979, he 
went to the picturesque citadel of Wanla, 
with its temple and surviving murals. 
This was his last journey to Ladakh and 
to the Himalayas. 


LUCIANO PETECH 1978 


Luciano Petech’s article of 1978, “The 
*Bri-gung-pa Sect in Western Tibet and 
Ladakh,” carefully summarized the 
history of the Drigung Kagyu School 

in Western Tibet. It supplemented the 
scattered mentions in the much earlier A 
Study of the Chronicles of Ladakh and 
his history of Ladakh published in the 
Serie Orientale Roma series (The King- 
dom of Ladakh ca. 950-1842). 1n 1997 
he also contributed an updated sketch of 
western Tibetan history in the Tabo book 
(Tabo a Lamp for the Kingdom) by D. 
Klimburg Salter (1997). 


Fic. 2.2 
Lamayuru Monastery 
Photograph by C. Luczanits 


Petech thought Chéje Denma— 
whom he knew was a (Drigung- 
appointed) dordzin or head lama of 
Gyangdrak Monastery near Kailash— 
founded the Drigung Kagyu School 
in Ladakh, during a visit at the invita- 
tion of King Tashi Namgyal (who he 
thought ruled circa 1555-1575), in the 
1550s. (The abbot of Drigung Thel 
appointed dordzin to each of the three 
main pilgrimage sites: Kailash, Tsari, 
and Labchi.)'”! After becoming the 
personal spiritual teacher of the king, 
he founded Gangngon Tashi Chédzong 
(sGang sngon bKra shis chos rdzong) 
Monastery at Phyang (Phyi dbang), 
northwest of Leh. The same lama, he 
says, founded soon thereafter Lamayuru 
Monastery, naming it Yungdrung Thar- 
paling (g.Yung drung Thar pa gling). But 
Petech was about twenty years too late 
with his dating of Phyang, and Lamay- 
uru had been founded much earlier. 

Petech helpfully summarizes the 
origins and later importance of the suc- 
cessive Togdan Rinpoches, specifying 
their links with Yangri Gén.'” He also 
underestimates the early glory of the 
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Drigung Kagyu: 


Thus the story of the ’Bri-gung-pa 
in Western Tibet is typical of the 
fortunes of a second-rank sect in 
medieval and modern times. Never 
to be compared with the brilliant 
careers of the Sa-skya-pa, dGe- 
lugs-pa and even of the ’Brug-pa, it 
contributed a share, however mod- 
est, to spiritual life in Gu-ge and 
Ladakh, and still continues doing 
so at present, after the destruction 
of the parent monastery. 


But he forgets the early glory years of 
the thirteenth century when Drigung did 
compete head-to-head politically with 
the Sakya-based Yuan-established gov- 
ernment, though with disastrous results. 


PRATAPADITYA PAL 1982 


Pratapaditya Pal in his book of 1982, A 
Buddhist Paradise: The Murals of Alchi, 
conjectured an important link between 
Alchi Monastery in Ladakh and the 
Drigung Kagyu. After dating the earliest 
phase of the Alchi Monastery’s murals 
(the Sumtsek temple) too early—about 
the mid-eleventh century, i.e., late in the 
life of the translator Rinchen Zangpo 
(958-1055) —he considered the next 
main stylistic phase (his “Style IT’) to 
be represented by the Lhakhang Soma 
temple of Alchi. He believed he could 
link that second phase with the Drigung 
Kagyu and date it to the time of the 


school’s founder: !*4 


The iconography of the murals of 
the Lhakhang Soma may indicate 
a Kagyupa, specifically Drigungpa 
association. .. . One of the Lada- 
khi kings, Ngddrup (dNgos-drub), 
was a patron of the Kagyupa lama 
Rinchenpal (Rin-chen-dpal), alias 
Dharmasvamin (1143-1217) who 
founded the Drigung monastery in 
Central Tibet and an order by that 
name [Pal refers in a note to Petech 
1977, The Kingdom of Ladakh, pp. 


it. 
See a 


19-20]. In 1215 he sent one of his 
followers to found a monastery in 


Cars 


i. ae 


Kailasa, in which he received the 
cooperation of the monarchs of 
Guge and Purang as well. 


Pal then referred to two thangkas in a 
similar style, about which Heather Stod- 
dard Karmay had already conjectured a 
possible link with Drigung Kagyu lamas 
in a thangka from Kharakhoto.'* He 
continued: “Thus the probability that 
King Ngédrup built the Lhakhang Soma 
around 1215 to commemorate his asso- 
ciation with the Drigungpas becomes 
more than conjecture, especially when 
we are told that Ngddrup was respon- 
sible for restoring the temples built by 
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Fic. 2.3 (ALSO FIG. 1.27) 

Hevajra with Kagyu Lineage 
Lhakhang Soma, Alchi, Ladakh; 
1217-1220s 

Photograph by Lionel Fournier 
Literature: P. Pal 1982, plate LS15; and 
D. Jackson 2010, p. 120, fig. 6.27. 


his ancestors, one of which may have 
been Alchi. The Drigungpa foray both 
in the north and in the west in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century indicates an 
organized effort at expansion.” 

Pal repeats later: “The Lhakhang 
Soma was very likely built and painted 
under the patronage of King Ngédrup, 
perhaps as a royal benefaction for the 
Drigungpas, the newly founded sub-sect 
of the Kagyupa.”!”° He rightly noticed 
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distinctive elements such as Kagyu 
guru lineages for Anuttarayoga Tantric 
traditions. If we examine them, we find 
in them both of the main conventions 
of lineal descent in paintings: the older 
Indic one, from left to right (P. Pal 1982, 
plates LS 16 and LS 17);'”’ and the 
convention that after about the sixteenth 
century becomes almost universal in 
Tibet, which starts with a central Vajrad- 
hara and alternates back and forth, to 
right and left (P. Pal 1982, plates LS 15 
and LS 19).'8 (Fig. 2.3.) 

The occurrence of both conven- 
tions in the same chapel is unusual. 
Pal was not aware of the Kagyu lineal 
gurus as a key source of evidence for 
dating a slightly earlier phase of Alchi 
murals to about the time Pal mentioned 
(circa 1215), and the Lhakhang Soma to 
slightly later. 


PRATAPADITYA PAL 1983 


In his 1983 catalog of the Tibetan col- 
lection of Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art (Art of Tibet),'”? Pal speculated — 
wrongly, as it turned out—that a certain 
painting hailing from western Tibet 
might have Drigung Kagyu connec- 
tions. The painting in question was one 
of the thangkas discovered in a west- 
ern Tibetan cave temple by Professor 
Augusto Gansser (Pal’s catalog number 
P3, Plate 9, “An Abbot and his Lin- 
eage’’). In the catalog entry Pal referred 
to his having attributed elsewhere the 
murals of Alchi Monastery in Ladakh as 
perhaps having been “rendered for the 
Drigungpas, a sub-sect of the Kagyupas, 
around the year 1215.”!°° He mentioned 
the suggestion of Heather Karmay that 
“the same [Drigung Kagyu] order had 
something to do with the Kharakhoto 
thangkas.” Pal then tried to link the 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
thangka (his catalog number P3) with 
western Tibet, where he mentions that 
the Drigung Kagyu tradition was known 
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to have been active: “In the early part 
of the thirteenth century the Drigungpas 
... established themselves in western 
Tibet, especially around the Mt. Kai- 
lasa region. The iconography of the 
Museum’s thanka [P3] also seems to 
indicate its association with a Kagyupa 
monastery.””'*! 

In retrospect we can say that Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art thangka 
P3 has no connection with Drigung 
Kagyu art. Meanwhile Pal, in the same 
catalog, overlooked a thangka with an 
obvious Drigung Kagyu guru lineage.' 
This painting depicted Milarepa with 
episodes of his life and lineage; Pal fol- 
lowed Tucci in mistaking the Drigung 
Kagyu gomsha hat as Drukpa Kagyu.'* 
When describing the lineage he said: 
“Above the demons, in a row, are the 
seated figures of gods, mahdsiddhas, 
Marpa (Milarepa’s guru), and several 
monks wearing hats typical of the Druk- 
pas, a subsect of the Kagyu.”!* Pal also 
stressed the unusually colorful palette.'** 
Stating that it certainly came from west- 
ern Tibet, he added that it was “difficult 
to relate to a particular style.” He contin- 
ued in the entry to pursue possible signs 
of links with the Drukpa Kagyu, com- 
paring the donor figures of this thangka 
with those in Tibetan Painted Scrolls 
(Fig. 42), a Drukpa Kagyu painting that 
Tucci acquired at the village of Namgyal 
near the Indian border. 

Stylistically, however, Pal was 
not on a completely wrong track, since 
he did link it with Tucci’s (actually 
Drigung Kagyu) thangka of Tibetan 
Painted Scrolls, plates 40 and 41.'°° 
The painting came from the private 
Heeramaneck collection, which Tucci 
had sold in New York City in the 1950s. 
Before coming to Los Angeles, the 
thangka had represented for a while a 
standard example of western Tibetan 
art, appearing in two previous catalogs 
of P. Pal 1969!° and G. Béguin 1977.18 
Pal in his 1969 catalog, The Art of Tibet, 
did not comment on the details of the 


Fic. 2.4 

Milarepa with Episodes from His Life 
Western Tibet, a Kagyupa monastery; 

c. 1500 

Mineral pigments and gold on cotton cloth; 
51% x 41% in (130.8 x 105.4 cm) 
LACMA, From the Nasli and Alice 
Heeramaneck Collection (purchased with 
funds provided by the Jane and Justin Dart 
Foundation) 

M.81.90.2 
http://collections.lacma.org/node/246476 
Literature: P. Pal 1969, pp. 61 and 135; G. 
Béguin ed. 1977, Kunst des Buddhismus, p. 
22 fig. 57; P. Pal 1983, no. P14, plate 19; 
and D. Jackson 2002, Appendix, thangka 
no. 1. 


thangka’s school of origin. Béguin, for 
his part, classified it in his 1977 catalog 
as art of the Kagyu School (without 
speculating about any possible Kagyu 
sub-school) and considered it to be one 
of the most significant works of western 
Tibetan art. (See Fig. 2.4.) 

Though this large painting —which 
measures over 51 inches tall—was pre- 
viously said by Pal to be Drukpa Kagyu 
art, its inscriptions state otherwise. As 
read by Hugh Richardson, they establish 
unmistakably its connection with the 
Drigung Kagyu.'*’ I chart the arrange- 
ment of the lineal gurus in Diagram 
[B]. The lineage of gurus is unusual for 
showing an even number of gurus in a 
single register. Its central Vajradhara 
starts the lineage from a place to the 
right of the central glacier peak above 
the main figure. The guru lineage, as I 
have reconstructed it, is: 

1. rDo rje ’chang (Vajradhara) 
2. sTon pa Sangs rgyas (Buddha 
[Sakyamuni]) 
Te lo pa 
Na ro pa 
Mar pa 


DN 


[Mi la Ras pa, shown below as 
main figure] 

7. sGam po pa 

8. Phag mo gru pa 

9. “Jig rten mgon po (1143-1217) 
[Dri 1] 


12 10 8 5 3 1 2 4 7 9 11 13 
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10. dBon Rin bSod nams grags [=Dri 
3, On S6nam Trakpa, 1187-1235), 
tenure 1221-1235] 

. Cung Rin po che [= (Dri 5) ICung 
rDo rje grags pa, 1210-1278] 

12. Rin chen (Richardson guesses 


1 


—_ 


“2chos rgyal,” it is unclear) dpal 
bzang po [=D6 Rinchen Sengge?] 

13. dBon Rin po che (dBon Grags pa 
“byung gnas, Dri 4?) 


The Drigung Kagyu lineage as Rich- 
ardson read it seems to jump over 

the second abbot [Dri 2], Khenchen 
Tshultrim Dorje (mKhan chen Gu ra ba 
Tshul khrims rdo rje, 1154-1221; tenure 
1217-1221), and the fourth, [Dri 4] Jen- 
nga Trakpa Jungne (sPyan snga Grags 
pa ’byung gnas, 1175-1255; tenure 
1235-1255). Guru 11 may be [Dri 5] 
Jung Dorje Trakpa (gCung rDo rje grags 
pa, 1210-1278; tenure 1255-1278). I 
assume that guru 12, for whom Rich- 
ardson could only make out the names 
Rinchen and Palzangpo, could be [Dri 
6] Thogkhawa Rinchen Sengge (Thog 
kha ba Rin chen seng ge, 1226-1284; 
tenure 1278-1284). In that case, could 
guru 13, “On Rinpoche,” be [Dri 7] 
Tshamje Trakpa S6nam (mTshams bead 
Grags pa bsod nams, 1238-1286; tenure 
1284-1286) (younger brother of D6)? If 
not, he might be one of the still earlier 
missing ones, but here represented out 
of order. 

According to Richardson, the small 
figures seated to the right and left of 
Milarepa’s head are named S6nam Lhai 
Wangpo (bSod nams Lha’i dbang po, 
to the right) and Diishabpa Lotré (Dus 
zhabs pa Blo gros, on the left), whom I 
cannot immediately identify. These may 
have been the personal preceptors of 
the commissioning patrons. If we count 
them as continuations of the lineage, 
then they bring us to a period of approxi- 
mately the eighth abbot of Drigung. (Dri 
8 was Nub Chégo Dorje Yeshe (1223— 
1293; tenure 1286-1293.) In any case, 
the lineage seems to indicate roughly 
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the last two or three decades of the thir- 
teenth century. (The previous dating by 
Pal and others was about two centuries 

too late, to “circa 1500.”) 

One of Pal’s main sources for his 
idea of Drigung Kagyu expansion was 
Heather Karmay 1975, who wrote to 
provide possible historical background 
information regarding a lama portrayed 
in a thangka from Kharakhoto:'*° 


According to dPa’ bo gTsug lag 
phreng ba, six monks of the ’Bri 
gung sect were in Xixia in 1222 
under the leadership of gTsang-pa 
Dung-khur-ba, who was a disciple 
of Bla-ma Zhang. . . . It is not 
known what kind of hat the *Bri- 
gung-pa wore, but... 


Finally Karmay speculated: “The figure 
in the painting may possibly be a repre- 
sentative of a ’Bri-gung-pa monk.” Yet 

in the later revised second edition of her 
book, she deleted the whole assertion.'*! 


ACARYA NGAWANG SAMTEN 1986 


One of the first publications to use 

the term “’Bri bris” (or ’Bri ris) as 

the Tibetan name for a Drigung paint- 
ing style was an exhibition catalog by 
Acarya Ngawang Samten. Published in 
1986, the book employs the term tac- 
itly, while classifying the school of art 
of two golden paintings from Phyang 
Monastery, Ladakh.'*? However, that 
publication does not mention ’Bri bris 
among the four main styles or painting 
schools that the author enumerates in his 
introduction.'** Yet its employment may 
mean that the author’s informants, who 
included the abbot and monks of Phyang 
Monastery, knew and used that term for 
one of the two groups of thangkas that 
were borrowed from Phyang for the 
exhibition. (The other group of Phyang 
thangkas in that catalog was considered 
to embody a particular variety of Karma 
Gardri style.) 


Figure 2.5 is valuable as an 
example of a non-Drigung Kagyu style. 
Though said to be in the Karma Gardri, 
the set exemplifies the dominant Tsan- 
gri style of Ladakh. It makes use of the 
solid dark-blue sky and a variety of 
mountain peak shapes and sizes that are 
never used in later Drigung Kagyu paint- 
ing. Note the distinctively rounded peaks 
on the upper-right horizon. 


ELENA DE Ross! FILIBECK 1988 


Elena De Rossi Filibeck published in 
1988 two pilgrimage guide books by 
Tendzin Chokyi Lotr6, the thirty-fifth 
abbot of Drigung. One was the “Guide 
to Mt. Kailash,” which contributes 
essential information about the history 
of the Drigung Kagyu in Ngari Prov- 
ince of western Tibet, especially in the 
Mount Kailash area. De Rossi Filibeck 
edited the Tibetan text and summarized 
its main historical contents. These parts 
of her book augment and enrich the con- 
tributions of Petech, especially Petech 
1978, where the source is used quite 
exhaustively. 


ROGER GOEPPER 1990 AND 2003 


Roger Goepper in his article of 1990 
investigated clues for dating the Sumt- 
sek temple of Alchi, presenting evidence 
for assigning one of Alchi Monastery’s 
earlier phases (i.e., the Sumtsek temple) 
to about 1200, a century or more later 
than had previously been believed. The 
main evidence was his identification of 
a group of Kagyu lineal lamas on the 
left panel of the front wall of the second 
floor, beside the window. His emended 
dating did not receive immediate univer- 
sal acceptance.'“4 

Though the basic thrust of Goep- 
per’s argument proved to be correct, he 
misidentified the last two gurus of the 
lineage depicted.'** In R. Goepper and 
J. Poncar 1996, Goepper continued to 


FIG. 2.5 

Four of the Sixteen Arhats 

Ca. 18th century 

Dimensions unknown 

After Acarya Ngawang Samten 1986, p. 23, 
thangka no. 4. 
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maintain that dating and stated that the 
founder of the Sumtsek must have been 
a “younger contemporary or pupil of 
Drigungpa Jigten Génpo.’”’4° He empha- 
sized'4’ the significant changes that 
occurred with the arrival of the Drigung 
Kagyu in western Tibet in the early thir- 
teenth century when King Ngédrup Gon 
(dNgos grub mgon) reigned. He men- 
tioned the inscription- and portrait-based 
proof!’ of the school’s presence at Alchi 
by then (though wrongly identifying 
lamas numbers 6 and 7).!*” 

In his article of 2003, Goep- 
per refined and further buttressed the 
evidence for his Sumtsek temple dat- 
ing. Acknowledging that the last three 
gurus should be corrected to Dakpo 
Onchungwa (Dags po dBon chung ba), 
Phagmotrupa, and Drigungpa (Jigten 
Sumg6n), he repeats that this supports 
the idea of the dating to the early thir- 
teenth century, a time of continuing early 
Drigung Kagyu expansion in western 
Tibet (which included a bit later the new 
building or renovation of Lamayuru).'™° 

Goepper stressed that the Sumtsek 
was painted in a Kashmiri style by Kash- 
miri artists. He believed the close con- 
nections'*! with Kashmir were proven 
by details of the royal and gentry life in 
Kashmir as depicted in the dhoti of the 
large clay statue of Avalokitesvara, by 
the new iconographic emphasis on Tara, 
and by the presence of an inscription in 
Proto-Sarada script in a narrow white 
borderline beneath a large panel of the 


Five Taras.'>? 


MArYLIN RHIE AND ROBERT 
THURMAN 1991 


Marylin Rhie in her stylistic introduction 
to the Wisdom and Compassion catalog 
(co-authored with Robert Thurman) 
mentioned a ‘Drigung Style’:!°? “There is 
some evidence of a style associated with 
the Drigungpa, a sub sect of the Kagyu 
Order.” She added: 
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A fourth distinctive style can be Pees 
seen in the Drigungpa lama in Great Adept in a Drigung Kagyu Lineage 
No. 87. This style, which may be Drigung Monastery, U Province, Tibet 


Dimensions unknown 

Photographed at Drigung Monastery 
Literature: Liu Yisi ed. 1957, fig. 22; and M. 
emphasizes a simple but fairly Rhie and R. Thurman 1991, fig. 15. 
prominent landscape and use of 


associated with the Drigung Order 
whose main monastery is in U, 


a naturalistic tree instead of the 
traditional shrine motif. The line 
is exquisitely refined and there is 
a dominance of red color and gold 
dotting in the garments. 
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And again: 


This delicate and refined painting 


has a very distinctive style. Since it 
can be associated with the Drigung- 
pas, possibly from the U region, 

it is especially important to the 
understanding and categorizing the 
developments that comprise the 
complex artistic style of this period. 
Stylistically it is comparable to 
other works of the late 16th century 
[which she lists and describes]. 


The starting point for Rhie and Thur- 
man’s chain of speculations was a mis- 
take; painting number 87 of her catalog 
actually belonged to the Karma Kagyu 
and not the Drigung Kagyu. Its central 
figure, whom they misidentified as “Dri- 
gung Kagyu Lama Chetsang Rinpoche” 
(Rhie and Thurman 1991, no. 87), is 
actually one of the Shamar Tulku (Zhwa 
dmar sprul sku), a leading lama of the 
Karma Kagyu. 

Figure 2.6 illustrates a second case 
where Rhie paid special attention to what 
she considered Drigung Kagyu painting, 
a series of thangkas from Drigung whose 
landscapes were strongly related to 
Chinese landscape painting. They were 
published in a Chinese book on Tibetan 
art edited by Liu Yisi, from which Rhie 
cited four figures. Rhie describes them:!°° 
They appear to date from the period 
of the 14th to the first half of the 
15th century and to have strong ele- 
ments from Chinese Yuan and early 
Ming Dynasty painting, especially 
the realism of faces and body, the 
loose folds of drapery, and the con- 
siderable usage of landscape as a 
setting for the main figures. 


According to Rhie: 


Some important 14th century tang- 
kas reportedly at the Drigung Mon- 
astery in U (Liu 1957, Figs. 20, 
21,22, and 24) also contain large 
figures of monumental appear- 
ance, portrayed within landscapes 


of large trees, rocky ledges, swift 
waterfalls, and some selective yet 
prominent architectural elements 
(Fig. 15 [=Fig. 2.6 here]). Overlap- 
ping banks suggest some recession 
on the ground plain, but like the 
Arhats discussed above [in the 
previous paragraph] the main focus 
remains on a fastidiously realistic, 
firmly outlined, large main image, 
with the landscape acting as a 
somewhat ambiguous but neverthe- 
less important setting. These semi 
unified landscape elements, the 
commanding position of the large 
figure on the ground plane, the 
details of the figure style, such as 
the large, bony body of the image 
in Figure 15, and the manner of 
portraying the robes showing the 
beauty of the sweeping curves and 
angles are all elements clearly seen 


in Yuan dynasty Buddhist paintings. 


[Rhie refers to two examples from 
Osvald Siren 1958, Chinese Paint- 
ing, Leading Masters and Prin- 
ciples (New York: Ronald Press), 
vol. 6, plates 6 and 7.] They are, 
however, transformed here into a 
marvelous, fresh view that delights 
in a freedom of unrestrained, even 
unnatural juxtaposition of elements 
in space and in presenting all ele- 
ments with an unambiguous clarity 
of shape and detail. 


The source of the thangkas under 
discussion is Liu Yisi 1957 (cited by M. 
Rhie 1991 and 1999 as “Liu I-se’’), who 
published photographs of thangkas from 
Drigung Monastery a decade before the 
monastery was destroyed during the 
Great Cultural Revolution.'*° Rhie may 
have followed Liu’s chronology. But 
could they not be classified as examples 
of Khyenri at Drigung? In that case, they 
could belong to a much later period: the 
sixteenth or early seventeenth century. 


MaryYLINn RHIE AND ROBERT 
THURMAN 1999 


In a later publication—Rhie and Robert 
Thurman’s catalog of Rubin collection 
thangkas (Worlds of Transformation) — 
Marylin Rhie returned to two of the 
same plates from Liu’s publication (Liu 
Yisi ed. 1957, figs. 22 and 24). She cited 
them again as illustrations of thangkas 
that were said to have existed in the mid- 
1950s at Drigung Monastery. In her sum- 
mary of painting styles, these “Drigung 
Tangkas” called for yet another discus- 
sion (though without illustrations). Here 
she adjusted the latest limit of their dat- 
ing a half century forward to include the 
first half of the fifteenth century:'°’ 


Several tangkas were published 

by Liu in 1957 as being then at 

the Drigung Monastery in Central 
Tibet. They appear to date to the 
period of the 14th to the first half 
of the 15th century and to have ele- 
ments from Chinese Yuan and early 
Ming Dynasty painting, especially 
the realism of the faces and body, 
the loose folds of drapery, and the 
considerable usage of landscape as 
a setting for the human figures (Liu 
1957, figs 22, 24). Also, the paint- 
ings of arhats and great king deities 
in the Cleveland Museum, recently 
studied by Stephan Little and dated 
by him to ca. 1340-1370, afford 
important evidence of the assimi- 
lation of Chinese painting styles 
and techniques into Tibetan works 
(Little, 1992). 


Rhie refers to portrayals of ponds, moun- 
tains, trees, and architectural elements 

in the murals of Shalu Monastery of the 
early fourteenth century as well as to 
some from Narthang, saying this style 
was further developed in the murals of 
the Gyantse Kumbum of the early fif- 
teenth century. However: 
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... With the exception of the Dri- 
gung tangkas and the Cleveland 
paintings [studied by Little], the 
landscapes in these works [the 
murals of Shalu and Narthang] 

do not strongly relate to Chinese 
painting and must therefore .. . 
be assumed to derive . . . from 
Nepalese and/or Indian traditions. 
... The usage of landscapes in 
these works [such as the Drigung 
thangkas and Cleveland arhats] . . 
. heralds a major change in Tibetan 
painting, one which came to full 
prominence only in the second half 
of the 15th century, with the work 
of the great painters Menla [D6n- 
drup] and Khyentse, and reached 
universal acceptance as the set- 
ting for deities only from the 17th 
century. 


Thus Rhie dated that small group of 
Drigung thangkas published by Liu 

to the generations before Menthangpa 
and Khyentse (first half of the fifteenth 
century, at latest). In addition, Rhie and 
Thurman 1999 wrongly identified the 
central figure of their figure number 113 
as a “Drigung Kagyu Lama.” He is actu- 
ally a prominent Drukpa Kagyu master 
(note the special ewam symbol in front 
of his meditation hat, or gomsha). 


DavID JACKSON 1996 


In my discussion of the main artists in 
the history of Tibetan painting, I briefly 
introduce Drigung Kagyu painting.'*8 
Under the rubric “’Bri-gung” I remind 
the reader that I had previously men- 
tioned in that book a branch of the Khy- 
enri style that came to Drigung from the 
late seventeenth and remained until at 
least the early nineteenth century. Propa- 
gated by the students of K6nchok Trinle 
Sangpo (dKon mchog ‘phrin las bzang 
po, 1656-1719), it also persisted during 
the period of Tendzin Peme Gyaltshen 
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(bsTan ’dzin padma’i rgyal mtshan, 
1770-1826).'* According to the abbatial 
history of Drigung by Tendzin Peme 
Gyaltshen, then, one of the later Drigung 
painting styles arose in large part out of 
the Khyenri.'© I cited a 1994 interview 
with H.H. Chetsang Rinpoche, who said 
that the distinctive more recent Drigung 
style descended from that “Driri’”’;!*! I 
also quoted the contemporary Drigung 
Kagyu lama Ayang Rinpoche who said 
(in the 1980s): 


The Drigung style of painting was 
famous on account of its special 
characteristics. One of these is the 
way in which a very subtle effect 
is created by the use of light colors 
in combination with fine detail. As 
a popular saying goes: “Drikung 
painting is like the dawn” [’bri 
bris tho rangs shar ba ’dra].'°... 
Today [late 1984], only one master 
of this style of painting remains 
alive: an elderly monk called Yeshe 
Jamyang, who lives in Ladakh.'® 


What I did not say then was that Ayang 
Rinpoche was hoping to fund a small 
art school in which Yeshe Jamyang 
could instruct young successors in that 
rare style. 

H.H. Chetsang Rinpoche also 
asserted that the master of the above- 
mentioned painter Yeshe Jamyang was 
“Benbe” (actually named “Barpa’’), a 
layman painter from a hereditary fam- 
ily of artists at Drigung who was the 
foremost painter of his generation.!™ 
Chetsang Rinpoche was in 1994 aware 
that mountains were one of the special 
characteristics of the Drigung paint- 
ing style—especially mountains with 
peaks that possessed a particular pointed 
shape resembling the mountain peaks 
in the vicinity of Drigung Monastery in 
northern U Province. He added other 
tantalizing details (which I could not 
later confirm) such as the rivers near 


Drigung being normally quite turbulent, 
so the rivers depicted in paintings are 
often similarly shown as roiled with 
large waves; also, in the background 
landscape flowers of a certain type 
were included, such as gentians (spang 
rgyan), similar to their actual appearance 
in meadows near Drigung.'© 

I conclude my sketch by warning 
that several paintings have been attrib- 
uted to the “Drigung Style,” or ’Bri 
bris, in catalogs. But we should not be 
overhasty in automatically identifying 
all paintings produced by a religious tra- 
dition as belonging to the style bearing 


its name.!° 


CLARE HarrIs 1999 


In her book In the Image of Tibet,'" 
Clare Harris accepted and tacitly uses 
the term “Driri.” It was one of several 
traditional stylistic names that she 
recounts based on an oral enumeration 
of styles by the Ladakhi painter Yeshe 
Jamyang:'° 

In Ladakh, Yeshe Jamyang was 
able to describe the characteristics 
of six major schools of Tibetan 

art: the Gyari—Chinese style; 
Khamri—from the Kham region; 
Driri—from the Drigung region 
[Drigung also refers to a suborder 
of the Kagyupas]; Uri-from Lhasa; 
Tsangri—from Tsang [particularly 
strong at the monastery of Tashil- 
hunpo]; and Tsuri—from Tsurphu 
and the Karmapa sect of Tibetan 
Buddhism. His explanation of how 
these styles should be distinguished 
consisted of a poetic evocation of 
their qualities of light. Gyari, for 
example, should be ‘like a rainbow 
in the sky, all colours equally posi- 
tive’. The style in which Jamyang 
trained—the Driri-should also have 
brilliant colours radiating “the full 
light of day’, with an all pervasive 


blue in the background of each 
composition. 


Harris considered Yeshe Jamyang’s later 
painting style to be a regional version of 
the Menri perpetuated in Ladakh:!© 


Jamyang, for example, became a 
Driri painter when he left Ladakh 
and studied in Drigung.. . . Hence 
Ladakhis have perpetuated ver- 
sions of the Menri which were 
originally associated with two 
Tibetan monasteries [Drigung and 
Tashilhunpo]. 


Erberto Lo Bue in his review 
article on Harris’s book points out: “Her 
further implication that a variation of 
the sMan ris style was associated with 
the monastery of ’Bri gung (‘Drigung, 
p. 69’) appears to clash with historical 
records associating that monastery with 
the mKhyen ris style.”!”° But Harris 
was correct insofar as Yeshe Jamyang’s 
later style was not a true Driri style and 
had (as I believe) become in important 
respects close to Menri styles. (See 
chapter 10.) 
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Recent Research on Drigung Kagyu 
Painting 


THE LAST DECADE or so has seen 

a marked upswing in the quality and 
quantity of research on Drigung Kagyu 
painting. In this chapter I complete my 
survey of previous research, reviewing 
those more recent works that have come 
to my attention. 


CHRISTIAN LUCZANITS 1998 


The first publication to document more 
convincingly the advent of Drigung 
Kagyu influence in Ladakhi painting 

of the late twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries is Christian Luczanits’s paper 
of 1998. Studying what he calls an 
“unusual painting style in Ladakh,” he 
sensed the arrival of central Tibetan 

art, in general, and the impact of the 
Drigung Kagyu, in particular. (His lead- 
off image, figure 1, is the “Rinchen 
Zangpo” mural of the Small Stupa in the 
Alchi Monastery courtyard.) Taking the 
Lhakhang Soma murals and its Eastern 
Indian/“[Pala] International” style as 

his point of departure, he introduces his 
main stylistic terms for western Tibetan- 
painting and assigns some of the best- 
known shrines to each style. 

Goepper’s revised dating of the 
Sumtsek compelled Luczanits to recon- 
sider the other monuments and temples 
of the Alchi complex, including the 
Lhakhang Soma Temple. That temple’s 
murals had similarities with central 
Tibet of the twelfth through fourteenth 
century, such as then, most prominently, 
the “Taklung” corpus described by Jane 


Detail of Fig. 3.3 


Casey Singer in her publication of 1997. 

Luczanits goes on to classify and 
survey western Tibetan painting styles 
in Ladakh from about 1200 to 1300, 
noting the crucial advent of new motifs 
that probably expressed the Drigung 
Kagyu presence. '’' The three main early 
western Tibetan styles he names are: 
the “West Tibetan style,” the “Kashmiri 
style,” and the “Early Ladakhi style.”!” 
The West Tibetan style was that of 
the Tabo renovation of 1042 onward 
(including even its much later revivals 
at Tsaparang in the fifteenth to early 
sixteenth century). The Kashmiri style 
was the distinctive painting style of the 
Alchi Sumtsek and related monuments 
in which the hand of Kashmiri painters 
was probably present. The Early Lada- 
khi style is native to Ladakh, somewhat 
crude, and was found at such sites as the 
Alchi Lhakhang Soma, the Shangrong 
(Shang rong) Temple, the Jujikshal 
(bCu gcig zhal) Temple at Wanla, the 
Sengge Lhakhang at Lamayuru, the 
Guru Lhakhang at Phyang, and the 
caves at Saspol.!” He cited Béguin and 
Fournier 1986 as evidence for asserting 
that those temples lacked a fixed dating 
and may have been painted over long 
periods.’ 

Regarding the Early Ladakhi 
style, Luczanits says it shared many 
features with the main central-Tibetan 
styles of the period (i.e., the Sharri).'” 
Yet he dismisses the concept of a single 
“Inner Asian International Style, 12th— 
14th century,” since the individual 
regional styles are clearly distinct, 
though he admits that the different Pala/ 


Sena-inspired art styles of the lands in 
question “shared a number of character- 
istics internationally.” “The characteris- 
tics under discussion,” he observes, “are 
not solely of a stylistic nature.” Indeed, 
the composition of the main elements 
was decisive here. Among the widely 
shared characteristics, he lists five as 
most relevant when comparing the Early 
Ladakhi style and the [Shari] paintings 
of central Tibet: (1) division of painted 
surface into rectangles framed by styled 
jewels, petals, or rocks (only West Tibet 
uses a simple line); (2) elaborate throne 
backs with cushions and attached head 
nimbuses; (3) standing bodhisattvas’ 
attendants shown in three-quarter pro- 
file; (4) short dhotis of bodhisattvas; and 
(5) no notion of space, with bodies only 
slightly shaded. 

Here Luczanits explicitly focuses 
on “Alchi and the Drigungpa,” finally 
addressing the “Rinchen Zangpo” mural 
of the Alchi Small Stupa. !” (See Fig. 
3.1.) In the depiction of the eminent 
lama flanked by two bodhisattvas, he 
found clear evidence of a “foreign” — 
1.e., central Tibetan — artistic influence 
that was clearly exerted first at Alchi 
by the Drigung Kagyu tradition. After 
describing the “Rinchen Zangpo” mural 
in more detail and comparing key ele- 
ments with a depiction of a Taklung 
hierarch from central Tibet, he summa- 
rizes: “The triad of a teacher flanked by 
two bodhisattvas, the manner in which 
‘Rinchen Zangpo’ is represented, the 
lineage above and the mahdasiddhas at 
the sides of the central figure can all be 
considered as resulting from Central 
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Fic. 3.1 

“Rinchen Zangpo” mural 

Small Stupa, Alchi, Ladakh 

Photograph by C. Luczanits 

Literature: C. Luczanits 1998, fig. 1 
(black and white); and C. Luczanits 2011, 
fig. 6.5. 


Tibetan influence brought by the ’Bri 
gung pa.”'”’ He stresses that this was 
not Rinchen Zangpo portrayed in the 
murals, as had been commonly main- 
tained until then. 

Luczanits next considered the 
unusual Ladakhi style of his title!” 
which he found in a nearly collapsed 
gateway stupa of Alchi Shang-rong ham- 
let and in another stupa of a similar style 
in a group of stupas at the western end 
of Lamayuru village. Though the style 
has little relation to the other murals 
of Alchi, he explored its possible links 
with the Early Ladakhi style exemplified 
by the Lhakhang Soma. This style, he 
concludes, cannot be considered a direct 
precursor to the Early Ladakhi style of 
such sites as the Lhakhang Soma— it 
was too refined. It probably represented 
a new style inspired by central Tibetan 
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(and presumably Drigung Kagyu) influ- 
ence from the east. Indeed, it was a 
gentler and more refined local Ladakhi 
variety of the style that could be roughly 
dated to the thirteenth century but not 
earlier than the last quarter of the twelfth 
century. Possibly this unusual Ladakhi 
gateway-stupa style of the early thir- 
teenth century was a predecessor of the 
Early Ladakhi style. 


CHRISTIAN LUCZANITS 2002 


In his publication of 1998, Luczanits 
cites Wanla as a prominent site of the 
Early Ladakhi style. In 2002 he devoted 
an entire article to that site, the impor- 
tance of which he stresses as: 


... one of the most underesti- 
mated monuments in the context 
of academic research on Tibetan 
and in particular Ladakhi history. 
In Wanla not only is a practi- 

cally complete monument of the 
founding period preserved, but the 
temple even contains an extensive 
inscription relating to the back- 
ground of its foundation. Although 


the importance of this inscrip- 

tion has been well known since 
Francke’s work on the “Antiquities 
of Indian Tibet’ and several authors 
have used information from the 
inscriptions, it has never been 
published. Together with the art 
historical evidence, Wanla provides 
information on an otherwise practi- 
cally unknown period of Ladakh’s 
history, the late thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century. 


Indeed, Luczanits considered Wanla to 
be relevant for the history of Tibetan 
Buddhism, in general, since it also 
exemplified the reception and adapta- 
tion of central-Tibetan Buddhist art 

in the western Himalayas. He also 
believed that the temple was promis- 
ing for “achieving an absolute date for 
this painting style,” i.e., he believed it 
could eventually yield a firmer and more 
accurate historical dating of an instance 
of the Early Ladakhi style than most of 
the other sites. He refers to the study of 
G. Béguin and L. Fournier 1986, which 
had attempted such a chronology of the 
sites “but did not gain access to all of the 
preserved temples.” 

In particular, Luczanits believed 
the lineage depictions at Wanla were 
promising, remarking that the lineages 
were: '” “represented several times, two 
of them preserved completely. There the 
lineage consists of twelve (ground floor, 
Pl. 35) or thirteen figures (gallery, the 
beginning of the lineage is shown on PI. 
98).” (His Plate 98 showed just the first 
eight lineage masters.) 

He also noticed that the Wanla 
inscription clearly sets the foundation 
and ritual use of the temple in a Kagyu 
context by mentioning that among the 
decorations the Kagyu lamas are repre- 
sented as being headed by Vajradhara, 
quoting a relevant passage: V70—71: rdo 
rje ’chang gis dbu’ mdzad da Itar bzhugs 
{line 26} kyi bar // bka’ rgyud bla ma 
rnams kyi sku gzugs thog mar bzhugs //. 


Here it explicitly says: “The sacred 
forms of the Kagyu gurus are present [in 
the mural] at the beginning, headed by 
Vajradhara and down to those who are 
now alive.” 

Regarding the original sectarian 
identity of Wanla, Luczanits noticed 
a crucial mention of Drigung in the 
inscription: “In a second part of the 
inscription, the Bka’ rgyud pa context 
is further narrowed down to the ‘Bri 
gung pa. A bla ma named Shag kya 
rgyal mtshan and with a partly illegible 
title is invited to the place to deliver 
teachings.” The passage he quotes in 
footnote 18 states: [VI 18-20] dar dang 
‘od zer ‘bum nyis pho rtsal phun sum 
tshogs // thu cungs shag kya rgyal tshan 
‘bri gung byon nas ni // chos rje’i zhabs 
pad btugs nas chos khrid mang du {line 
44} zhus //. The last two lines say: 
“Younger brother Shakya Gyaltshen 
went to Drigung, and having personally 
met and paid respects to the Dharma 
lord, he received many religious 
instructions.” 

Luczanits summarizes that the 
inscription and the artistic content of 
the Wanla Temple do not yet allow us to 
date it precisely: “However, the range 
within which the temple could have been 
founded is relatively narrow. Consid- 
ering the severe cultural shift and the 
lineage represented in the paintings, the 
earliest possible date would be the end 
of the 13th century.” '®° He adds: “On the 
other hand a considerable gap between 
the events mentioned in the inscription 
and the foundation of the kingdom of 
Ladakh in the early 15th century has 
to be expected, as none of these events 
narrated in the inscription is recorded in 
a historical text. Thus, the foundation . 
.. most likely took place . . . during the 
first half of the 14th century.” 

Luczanits was aware of Vitali’s 
description of Wanla, but holds that 
Vitali had not achieved a reliable enough 
text for the inscriptions he had quoted, 
stating: “Vitali published apparently 


hastily copied excerpts of the inscription 
and drew on its historical information 
(Vitali 1996a: 385-90).”'®' He appar- 
ently overlooked Vitali’s approximate 
dating of the site to about 1240. 

There are many problems in inter- 
preting the Wanla inscription. But in ret- 
rospect I think we can now expect that 
its foundation occurred during about the 
mid-thirteenth century, in the middle of 
the roughly one century of early expan- 
sion of the Drigung Kagyu, when the 
school flourished all over Ngari Prov- 
ince, even in eastern Ngari. As I have 
summarized above, the tradition itself 
remembers that its “influence peaked 
under the Dordzin Darma Gyaltshen 
(Dar ma rgyal mtshan), who presided 
over Gyangdrak Monastery during the 
abbacy of Jung Dorje Drakpa (Dri 5), 
1255-1278.” After 1290, in Yuan-ruled 
Ngari, conditions became much worse; 
it would not have been so likely for a 
beautiful new Drigung Kagyu temple 
such as this to be built with prominent 


local noble patronage.'*” 


ANGELIKA BINCZIK AND ROLAND 
FISCHER 2002 


Angelika Binczik and Roland Fischer 
wrote a bilingual book (in German and 
English) entitled Verborgene Schéitze 

aus Ladakh/ Hidden Treasures from 
Ladakh, documenting Drigung Kagyu art 
in Ladakh. With the encouragement of 
H.H. Chetsang Rinpoche, they published 
a text by Binczik with images taken by 
the professional photographer Roland 
Fischer. The color plates document many 
wall paintings, thangkas, and statues 
from two important Drigung Kagyu 
mural sites in Ladakh: Phyang'® and 
Wanla.'** The murals of Phyang Monas- 
tery include the nearby older site of the 
Guru Lhakhang (wrongly called the Lot- 
sawa Lhakhang)'** and the Tashi Chéd- 
zong, including its old Main Assembly 
Hall and “Mahakala temple” (mGon 
khang). They date the fifteenth-century 


Guru Lhakhang much too early, i.e., to 
Rinchen Zangpo’s time.'** Binczik and 
Fischer repeat the traditional account of 
Tashi Chédzong’s foundation by Denma 
Kunga Trakpa.'*’ They list dependent vil- 
lages'** and assert that the main Drigung 
Kagyu monasteries of Ladakh are depen- 
dencies of Tashi Chédzong, including 
Shyang, Sara, Lamayuru, and Sechukul 
[Sharchukhul]. They present the murals 
of the “Mahakala temple” as the oldest 
temple of Tashi Chédzong, built during 
the reign of King Jamyang Namgyal 
(flourished sixteenth century).'*° They 
also enumerate names of the five paint- 
ers who were responsible for the murals: 
Thundup Lagspa, Spolden Tsering, 
Stampa, Ganu, and Skyiap.'*° 

Binczik and Fischer believed one 
mural (Fig. 3.2) depicted Phagmotrupa, 
whereas the iconography actually agrees 
with Jigten Sumg6n— note the distinc- 
tive hair line—with his two main disci- 
ples: to his right his nephew On Sherab 
Jungne (dBon Shes rab ’Byung gnas, 
1187-1241) alias Drigung Lingpa (Bri 
gung Gling pa), and to his left Jennga 
Drakpa Jungne (sPyan snga Grags pa 
*Byung gnas, 1175—-1255).'*' This rep- 
resentation is known as “The trio of the 
Lord Protector-Father and his two spiri- 
tual sons” (sKyob pa yab sras gsum). 

Phagmotrupa may be pictured by 
the lama directly above Jigten Sumgén, 
but the image is too damaged to make 
out more than his hat. The main figure 
of another mural can be identified as 
Milarepa with two main disciples stand- 
ing to his right and left: Gampopa and 
Rechungpa (wearing a white robe and 
colorful pointed hat).!° This trio occurs 
quite frequently in Drigung Kagyu 
paintings of the sixteenth century in 
western Tibet, reflecting the spread of 
Rechungpa’s special traditions. 

Among the many thangkas pre- 
sented by Binczik and Fischer, the 
first portrays Achi Chokyi Drolma.'” 
Though dated to the sixteenth century, 
the three lamas portrayed above are 
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Jigten Sumg6n with His Two Main Disciples 
Gonkhang, Phyang Monastery 

© 2014 Artists Rights Society (ARS), 

New York / VG Bild-Kunst, Bonn 

After A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, 

p. 147. 
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Jigten Sumg6n flanked by the later 
abbots “Peme Gyaltshen” and “Chokyi 
Gyaltshen.” Those abbreviated names 


refer to the eminent thirtieth and thirty- 
first abbots of Drigung whose full names 
were Tendzin Peme Gyaltshen (fourth 
Chetsang, 1770-1826), and Tendzin 


Chokyi Gyaltshen (fourth Chungtsang, 
1793-1826). Hence the thangka could 
not possibly date earlier than the 1790s. 

Binczik and Fischer next present 
a stunning series of Drigung Kagyu 
lineage-master portraits preserved at 
Phyang Monastery, which they date to 
the sixteenth century. '** The incomplete 
set also presents in the background the 
eighty-four great adepts as minor fig- 
ures. One thangka from the set is said 
to portray Chégyal Rinchen Phiintshok 
(1547—1602),'* whose tenure was 1579— 
1602. (I describe the set in more detail in 
chapter 6.) 

Figure 3.3, the next thangka in 
Binczik and Fischer 2002,!°° depicts 
Buddha Sakyamuni with his two chief 
disciples as the central thangka of a 
set of the Sixteen Arhats. It is actually 
painted in the Tsangri style of Tashil- 
hunpo (note the dark-blue sky), and not 
the Driri. The thangka section of the 
book concludes with a set of the Sixteen 
Arhats!*’ and two golden thangkas (gser 
thang).'* Then, after presenting numer- 
ous statues,!” the book concludes with 
a section documenting the murals of 
Wanla,”” including German and English 
translations of the now damaged and 


incomplete inscription.2”! 


DavID JACKSON 2002 


In my article of 2002 I summarize what 
Thad learned since 1996 about Drigung 
Kagyu painting traditions. In that article 
for a Tibet Journal special art issue, I 
mainly document the role of the Ladakhi 
painter Yeshe Jamyang in the recent his- 
tory of the tradition. Along with translat- 
ing into English a long interview with 
Yeshe Jamyang that was made on my 
behalf by Ngawang Tsering in 1995, I 
also list in a final appendix the previ- 
ously published Drigung Kagyu paint- 
ings that I then knew. 

When the article went to press in 
2002, I had trouble locating decent black 
and white photographs, especially of the 


paintings listed in the appendix (many 
were from old Schoettle Asiatica sales 
catalogs). So I left the article without 
illustrations, hoping to publish some in 
the future in color (as I did in Jackson 
2005). One of my M.A. students in 
Hamburg, Rosita Faber, had also by then 
become deeply interested in studying 
that tradition (resulting eventually in the 
M.A. thesis that she submitted in 2010). 


DavID JACKSON 2003 


In my publication of 2003, I summarize 
how to use internal evidence to more 
reliably date Tibetan paintings. In it, I 
take two Drigung Kagyu thangkas as 
examples of dating with the help of 
lineages.’ These were a black thangka 
of “Mafijusri- Yamantaka” with Drigung 
Kagyu lineage published by Essen and 
Thingo (G. Essen and T. Thingo 1989, 
II-331), now in Basel, and the Sahaja- 
Samvara with Drigung Kagyu lineage 
from the Driesch collection, previously 
published as D. Jackson 1996, plate 64. 
(For an updated discussion of each, see 
Figures 8.6 and 8.24.) 


DAVID JACKSON 2005 


In 2005 I published a paper entitled 
“Recent Painting Traditions of Ladakh: 
Central Tibetan Styles in Far Western 
Tibet,” which appeared in a book on 
Ladakhi art and culture (Ahmed and 
Harris eds. 2005). In it, I sketch recent 
local painting styles in Ladakh (includ- 
ing Drigung Kagyu), presenting fifteen 
illustrations. After summarizing the 
Tsangri style,” I briefly sketch the 
“Style of Drigung in Northern U.” 2" 
Presenting two photographs of Yeshe 
Jamyang’s works (figs. 5 and 6), and 
one thangka attributed to him (fig. 11), 
Talso mention the important recent 
art-historical contributions of Rase 
Konchok Gyatsho.”” In my catalog of 
2012, I update and expand that material 


in a section entitled “Painting Styles of 


: oe FIG. 3.3 
Ladakh in Recent Centuries.”””* I also Buddha Sakyamuni with Two Chief 
briefly described the Drigung painting Disciples 
style in Ladakh, with six illustrations Central thangka of a set of the Sixteen 
(figs. 7.12-7.17 of that catalog).2” Arhats 


Preserved at Phyang, Ladakh 

© 2014 Artists Rights Society (ARS), 

New York / VG Bild-Kunst, Bonn 
PRATAPADITYA PAL, ET AL. 2003 After A. Binczik and F. Fischer 2002, 


2 ee ; pp. 207 and 209. 
Pratapaditya Pal in his catalog Himala- 


yas: An Aesthetic Adventure published 
a painting of four Kagyu lineal lamas 
from the private collection of “R.R.E.”?" 
Based on information received from 
Amy Heller, he identifies the third main 
lama as Drigung Jigten Sumg6n and the 


fourth as Taklungthangpa Chenpo.*” He 
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therefore assigns the provenance of this 
painting provisionally to “Drigung Mon- 
astery (?).” 

Yet, in fact, the fourth lama cannot 
be the founder of the Drigung Kagyu. 
His hairline lacks its usual characteris- 
tics. (This same painting is discussed 
below in connection with the article pub- 
lished by Richard Ernst in 2013.) 


HEATHER STODDARD 2003A 


One of Heather Stoddard’s two contri- 
butions published in 2003 is an article 
entitled “’Bri gung, Sa skya and Mongol 
Patronage: A Reassessment of the Intro- 
duction of the Newar ‘Sa skya’ Style 
into Tibet.” It touches on several rel- 
evant themes. Concerning early portrait 


statues of Jigten Sumgé6n, she says:*!° 


According to Tibetan sources, 
numerous small portrait images of 
this great meditation master (Jig- 
ten Sumg6n) were made during 
his lifetime for his disciples who 
lived in caves and hermitages scat- 
tered the length and breadth of the 
Himalayas. 


Stoddard cites the Drigung abbatial 
history by Tendzin Peme Gyaltshen 
(Bri gung bsTan *dzin Padma’i rgyal 


mtshan),””?!! 


which actually refers to one 
famous statue at Drigung Thel. Stoddard 


adds:*!? 


According to the ’Bri gung gDan 
rabs gSer ’phreng (“The Golden 
Rosary of the Abbots of ’Bri 
gung’’), Rin chen dpal himself 

had many foreign disciples and 
princely donors including “kings of 
India,” who as mentioned above, 
had portrait statues made of him 
using precious metals. 
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HEATHER STODDARD 2003B 


In 2003 Heather Stoddard also contrib- 
uted to a book edited by Donald Din- 
widdie an illuminating chapter entitled 
“Fourteen Centuries of Tibetan Portrai- 
ture.” There she discusses early images 
of Jigten Sumg6n, presenting at great 
length their mention in Tibetan historical 
sources.”!? She also presents the Musée 
Guimet statue of Jigten Sumgon at the 
start of her article.?'4 (See Fig. 3.4.) 


According to Stoddard: 


“The Protector of the Three 
Worlds’ asked his chief disciple, 
the [Tibetan] mahdasiddha Gar 
Dampa Chédingpa [1180-1240], 
to have a portrait of himself made 
as a receptacle for the ‘tooth 

of the Tathagata’ that had been 
offered to him. Gar invited a Chi- 
nese artist [who had run away to 
Tibet to escape Mongol armies], 
and prepared the casting oven in 
Lower Drigung Til. The statue 
was made and the tooth put inside. 
The master himself consecrated 

it one hundred times, and it was 
called the ‘Lord of the Golden 
Temple.’ It was a very special “sup- 
port’—no different from the master 
himself. It has spoken to many of 
the lineage abbots of the seat of 
Drigung, and especially taught the 
‘Six Yogas’ to Kunchok Dawa. 
When the monastery was attacked 
by the Sakya army [in 1290], the 
image was hidden. When the situ- 
ation calmed down, people went 
searching but could not find it. So 
the statue stretched up its arm and 
exclaimed, ‘Here I am!’ There are 
many amazing stories like this. 
During that period Gar had many 
portraits made of the master. They 
are known as the ‘Mongol Images.’ 
Although the artist was Chinese, 
they are known by this name since 


they were made under orders from 
the Mongol king. 

Rinchenpal’s fame reached as 
far as India where he had numer- 
ous disciples and princely donors. 
They too made portraits of him, 
in an ‘authentic Indian’ dzhik- 
sham bronze with gold inlay, in 
red bronze with gold inlay, and in 
white bronze with ornamentations 


in red bronze.?'° 


Actually the “Mongol Images” (hor sku) 
were so named because they were made 
during the period of the Mongol khans, 
not because the Mongol khans had 
ordered them. 


DEBORAH KLIMBURG-SALTER 
2004 


Deborah Klimburg-Salter in her article 
of 2004 for Orientations introduces a 
precious thangka in which the footprints 
of Jigten Sumg6n were preserved on a 
silk cloth. Now preserved in the Rubin 
Museum of Art, this painting evoked 

a quite detailed initial documentation 
from Klimburg-Salter. In just five pages 
she presents ten illustrations (including 
several details of her fig. 1) and provides 
not only details of the iconography but 
also its background. She summarizes 
three functions of the painting, including 
as icon, touch relic, and artist’s model. *'° 
The full title as written at the top margin 
of the cloth is not “Drigungpa,” as she 
quotes, but “Drigungpa Chenpo.” In the 
inscription in figure la, he is also called: 
“Guru and Dharma-Lord Rinchen Pal” 
(Bla ma chos rje rin chen dpal). She says 
the painting contains three of the four 
possible types of inscriptions, which are: 
(1) information bearers [i.e., labels], (2) 
dedicatory, (3) recording consecrations, 
and (4) color codes (the last were not 
present here).?!’ The dedicatory inscrip- 
tion at the bottom she summarizes but 
does not transcribe or illustrate. (Her 


figure number Ic depicts the continu- 
ation of a label, not the long garbled 
consecration prayers at the bottom, the 
damaged and incomplete state of which 
she does not mention.) 

Klimburg-Salter identifies the 
guru lineage in the top row.*'* She also 
names the individual Tantric deities in 
the second row but not their mandala 
or the usual name of their main deity 
(Guhyasamaja Mafjuvajra). The line of 
eight protectors at the bottom she identi- 
fies as almost all belonging to the bud- 
dha family of Aksobhya. She lists and 
describes the eight mahasiddhas framing 
the central footprints and deity, though 
she was not able to identify in this first 
attempt the main practice among the 
teachings of Cakrasamvara (bDe mchog) 
and related teachings. 

Klimburg-Salter sensed the poten- 
tial of the painting as a starting point for 
the study of Drigung Kagyu painting: *"° 
This thangka is an artistic docu- 
ment contemporaneous with the 
later years of Drigungpa’s life, and 
thus the history of the Drigung 
artistic style (Driri [’ Bri ris]) can 
now be studied from its inception. 
If further research reveals that 
some of the footprint thangkas 
discussed below are associated 
with Drigungpa as well, we will 
have significant evidence for the 
Drigung style in central Tibet, and 
thanks to the mural paintings in the 
Sumtsek and the two painted stu- 
pas at Alchi, Ladakh, for a regional 
Drigung style in the western 
Himalayas during the same period 
(Goepper and Poncar, 1996). The 
evidence for the Drigung style has 
been examined by David Jackson, 
largely on the basis of later paint- 
ings (Jackson, 2002).?” 


Klimburg-Salter thus uses the term 
Driri too loosely for a Drigung artistic 
style of a very early period (the true Driri 
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began no earlier than about the seven- 
tenth century). She also did not yet realize 
that the composition of Figure 3.5 served 
as a template for a group of closely 
related thangkas that were specifically 
Drigung Kagyu, though she knew that 
some with footprints had been studied by 
Kathryn Selig Brown.” She also fails 

to identify the second footprint thangka 
(fig. 2) as Drigung Kagyu art.** She had 
published it once before in her catalog of 
1982, assigning it to the Western Trans- 
Himalaya without attributing it to any 
particular Tibetan Buddhist school of ori- 
gin. Once again in 2004 she hesitated to 
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Fic. 3.4 

Drigung Jigten Sumgon 

13th century 

Statue with base and backrest (brass, 
polychrome); 5% in. (14 cm) 

Musée des Arts Asiatiques-Guimet, 
Paris, France 

MA 6032 

© RMN-Grand Palais / Art Resource, NY 
Photograph by P. Pleynet 

ART412375 

Literature: H. Stoddard 2003, fig. 4; and 
D. Jackson 2011, fig. 5.26. 
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Fic. 3.5 (ALSO FIG. 5.5) 

Footprint thangka of Drigung Jigten 
Sumgon 

3034 x 25 Y%r6 in. (78 x 64 cm) 
Private Collection 

(HAR 81411) 


Literature: D. Klimburg-Salter 1982, pl. 


111; and K. Selig Brown 2002, plate 8. 
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do so,” saying that at the emergence of 


the various Kagyu sub-schools, their art 
did not differ much. She notes differences 
in the treatment of the lower bodies of the 
naga Ma gros pa and Sog ma med, but 
actually those naga, simply by their pres- 
ence in the composition (whether with or 
without snake tails), can now be counted 
as markers of belonging to this early 
Drigung Kagyu corpus. She also specu- 
lates that the Karma Kagyu started such 
footprint thangkas later (not having seen 
D. Jackson 2009, fig. 4.4). She identi- 
fies on tenuous grounds an early Karma 
Kagyu footprint thangka (her fig. 3) as 
the footprints of the Third Karmapa.””’ 


KATHRYN SELIG BROWN 2004 


The main painting (fig. 1) discussed by 
Klimburg-Salter in her 2004 article pos- 
sessed a plan that later could be identified 
as shared with a group of closely related 
footprint paintings that were specifically 
Drigung Kagyu. Several such paintings 
were studied by Kathryn Selig Brown, 
who included three of them in her catalog 
of footprint thangkas, Eternal Presence,”* 
and who learned almost immediately of 
Klimburg-Salter’s article of 2004. 

In her captions, Selig Brown calls 
the three thangkas “Footprint Thangka 
of a Kagyu Lama.” ”° Noticing from 
the lineage that the main lama was a 
Kagyu adherent and disciple of Phag- 


motrupa, °° 


she ultimately identifies the 
main lama as Jigten Sumg6n, founder 
of Drigung.”*! She based that conclusion 
(as she explains in note 16) on the forth- 
coming article by Christian Luczanits 
(C. Luczanits 2006a), who had clarified 
the depictions of the Eight Great Adepts 


in early Drigung Kagyu paintings. 


Amy HELLER 2005 


In her article of 2005, entitled “A Thang 
ka Portrait of ’Bri gung rin chen dpal, 
*Jig rten gsum mgon [1143-1217],” 
Amy Heller confirms the identity of 

the central figure of an important early 
painting of Drigung Jigten Sumg6n 
through examining an inscription on its 
reverse side. (See also, Fig. 5.9.) This 
painting, from a private collection in 
Zurich, had been previously published 
in Pal’s Himalayas catalog of 2003.° 
For that earlier catalog, Heller, with the 
help of Tshenshab Rinpoche, had found 
the Sanskrit name “Ratna Guru Shr?’ 
repeated in consecration prayers on the 
reverse side and hence identifies the 
main figure as Jigten Sumg6n.”** The 
correct Sanskrit name should not be 
“Ratna Guru Shri” (which would cor- 
respond with the Tibetan name Rinchen 


Lama Pal) but “Guru Ratna Shri’ (Lama 
Rinchen Pal). 

In the 2005 article, Heller clari- 
fies:** “The key expression is the rep- 
etition in lines 16—17 in the main body 
(bum pa) of the stupa: om ratna guru 
ratnasri sku, “om body of Rin chen 
dpal, the precious teacher (bla ma rin po 
che).” She also summarizes the iconog- 
raphy of Jigten Sumg6n found in this 
portrait: 7° 


He is shown as a bla ma, his head 
in three-quarter view, receding 
hairline, plump face, no beard, 
dharmacakra mudra, seated in 
vajraparyanka dsana seated in 
meditation (Tib. rdo rje skyil krung 
.. .) inside a throne flanked by 

two standing bodhisattvas; thus he 
is spiritually identified as a Bud- 
dha. In this particular portrait, the 
emblem ratna is emphasized by its 
position on a textile immediately 
beneath the lotus petals of the 
throne cushions. 


Based on its identical iconography, 
Heller suggests further that a mural of a 
lama in a small stupa at Alchi previously 
identified as Rinchen Zangpo might also 


portray Jigten Sumgén.?* 


CHRISTIAN LUCZANITS 2003 
AND 2011 


In his paper of 2003 on “Art-Historical 
Aspects of Dating Tibetan Art” and its 
revision from 2011, Christian Luczanits 
concentrates on dating methodology, 
using as his first example the “so-called 
Rinchen Zangpo” mural of the Small 
Stupa at Alchi, which he had already 
prominently discussed in Luczanits 1998 
(see Fig. 3.1). In his 2003 contribution, in 
the section on “Alchi and its relationship 
to Central Tibetan Art,” he cautiously 
repeats the descriptions and interpreta- 
tions of that mural given in his 1998 arti- 
cle, though sharpening them somewhat. 


The key advance regarding that 
mural he made only in his revised ver- 
sion of 2011, where he states that the 
so-called Rinchen Zangpo must be none 
other than “Drigungpa,” i.e., Drigungpa 
Chenpo Jigten Sumgo6n, and in the sub- 
sequent passages adjusts his discussions 
accordingly to fit that crucial fact.?°’ (He 
reaches the same conclusion in C. Luc- 
zanits 2006b.) 


CHRISTIAN LUCZANITS 2004 


In his book Buddhist Sculpture in Clay, 
Christian Luczanits took on primarily the 
period of the late tenth to early thirteenth 
century. The main western Himilayan 
painting styles end with the arrival of 
what he calls the ““New Schools,’’** 
which in Ladakh for the most part meant 
the Drigung Kagyu. He notes that in 

the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
Ladakh was completely independent of 
Guge and was not home to such stylistic 
revivals as occurred in Guge.**? He enu- 
merates™” the Alchi Lhakhang Soma and 
the other main sites of the “Early Ladakhi 
Style” of his 1998 article,**! adding here 
the “small temple at Kanji.” In this publi- 
cation he classifies their murals as “local 
variants of a thirteenth-century central 
Tibetan painting tradition,” [i.e. Ladakhi 
variants of the central-Tibetan Sharri 
style]. The Ladakhi site he treats in most 
detail is Wanla, with its giant Jujikzhal 
statue, which he dates” to the late thir- 
teenth or early fourteenth century. 


CHRISTIAN LUCZANITS 2005 


In his article of 2005 Christian Lucza- 
nits reconsidered the early art-historical 
heritage of Ladakh, surveying the major 
and minor monuments, along with frag- 
mentary remains. Lamenting the lack of 
secure dating for much of Ladakhi art 
predating the early fifteenth century, he 
stresses that only a comparative study of 
historical records with “the architectural 


and artistic heritage can provide more 
secure glimpses into the early history 
of Buddhism in Ladakh.” In this paper 
he hoped to outline “the most crucial 
historical issues and questions from the 
point of view of an art historian and 
archaeologist, drawing on a selection of 
exemplary monuments and objects, the 
historical value of which has in many 
instances yet to be exploited.” 

Luczanits attempted to survey (as 
he mentions in the conclusion of his arti- 
cle, p. 91f.) the “most important remains 
of early architectural and art historical 
evidence that can help to improve our 
knowledge of Ladakh’s more distant 
past, once a sufficiently dense documen- 
tation is available for study.” He wanted 
to stress many usually ignored aspects 
of this heritage and take a “holistic” 
approach (i.e., taking into account every 
aspect of the whole historical picture), 
which he says had in recent years fallen 
out of scholarly fashion. “The impor- 
tance of minor artistic heritage such as 
rock- and stone-carvings, stone-engrav- 
ings and wood carvings and ruins of all 
kinds for evaluating Ladakh’s distant 
past—as has been demonstrated by the 
pioneering works of Francke, Giuseppe 
Tucci, David Snellgrove, and Tadeusz 
Skorupski,” yet such forms of evidence 
had been underestimated by most subse- 
quent scholars. 

Luczanits treats as main themes 
or sub-themes: “Pre-Alchi heritage,” 
“Painted Alchi,” “Alchi Rebuilt,” “The 
Wood Carvings of Alchi in Context,” 
“The Alchi Group,” and “Ladakhi Paint- 
ing.” In the first section he surveys 
the “Pre-Alchi heritage,” reviewing 
neglected sites of stone inscriptions, 
including steles and temple ruins. Con- 
sidering “Painted Alchi,” he reaches 
themes of great relevance for Drigung 
art.*4 He stresses prominently at the 
beginning that the attributions of older 
Ladakhi temples to Rinchen Zangpo 
commonly found in both local oral tra- 
dition and some recent local histories 
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were not supported by art history 

or architecture. *“* Among the Alchi 
temples, he focuses here on the two 
older ones, the Dukhang and Sumtsek, 
reviewing Goepper’s lineage-based evi- 
dence for dating the Sumtsek to about 
1200-1220. He says” the building of 
these temples is datable to approxi- 
mately the mid-twelfth to early thir- 
teenth century, and they were built by 
the local elite—rulers who came from 
the Bro clan of central-Tibetan descent. 

Luczanits reviews his findings 
on the (Drigung-Kagyu-inspired) lama 
portraiture in Alchi, especially the “depic- 
tions of a Central-Tibetan teacher” (tra- 
ditionally identified as Rinchen Zangpo) 
found in slightly different depictions in 
the Small Stupa and Great Chérten of 
Alchi.*° They were painted in a new and 
clearly Kagyu religious context. He is led 
to consider but cautiously refrains from 
asserting that both murals portray Jigten 
Sumgon, taking into consideration prob- 
lems with the depiction of a prominent 
Indian siddha who appears as an impor- 
tant minor figure.’ 

The Alchi Dukhang Temple, he 
says, 1s the oldest structure, and with it 
we are in a pre-Drigung period. When 
considering the “Alchi Group,” he finds 
evidence of new schools’ of Tibetan 
Buddhism [the Drigung Kagyu] in the 
thirteenth century. He also observes*” 
that the pre-Drigung styles did not disap- 
pear immediately, considering the cases 
of the Mafijusri and Lotsawa Temples. 

In connection with “Ladakhi Paint- 
ing,”?*’ Luczanits discusses Wanla in 
more detail, considering it to be the site 
with the earliest “Ladakhi Style” murals 
and which shows a marked shift away 
from the iconographic programs of 
Alchi. Considering the “new and old” 
mentioned in the Wanla inscription, 
he rightly interprets the “new” to have 
referred to the Drigung Kagyu. (The 
same implication of doctrinal change 
can be read into the word “New” in the 
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name of the New Temple [Lhakhang 
Soma] of Alchi.) 


CHRISTIAN LUCZANITS 2006A 


Another fruit of Christian Luczanits’s 
investigations of the advent of Drigung 
Kagyu art in Ladakh in the early thir- 
teenth century is a paper that he con- 
tributed to Rob Linrothe’s catalog Holy 
Madness. Entitled “The Eight Great 
Siddhas in Early Tibetan Painting,” in it 
he discusses the eight siddhas, beginning 
with a group depicted around Jfianatapa 
in a thangka from Riwoche (now in 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art), the 
Taklung Kagyu seat in western Kham. 
He mentions more than once the crucial 
early Drigung Kagyu footprint thangka 
on silk introduced by Klimburg-Salter 
2004, which was by then at the Rubin 
Museum of Art (Linrothe cat. no 6, HAR 
65205). It gave him invaluable help in 
identifying each minor figure. 

One noteworthy feature of the early 
footprint thangka (in this catalog, Fig. 
5.1) is its placement of four siddhas to 
the right and four to the left of the cen- 
tral footprints. These eight are uniquely 
portrayed in that the top siddha on both 
right and left is presented not singly but 
as a triad. In the upper-left corner of the 
group is Indrabhiti with consort and 
sister, while in the upper-right we find 
Nagarjuna, here portrayed as Buddha 
Sakyamuni with Nagarjuna and Atisa 
to his left and right. Then Luczanits 
describes “The Drigung Group.”**! Such 
siddha depictions were so distinctive and 
consistent that they allowed him to iden- 
tify a whole group of early thangkas that 
might otherwise have been overlooked 
as Drigung Kagyu. 

After listing several examples, 
Luczanits stresses their stylistic diver- 
sity and great geographical range. He 
also perceptively observed?” the pres- 
ence of numerous prominent jewels 
as a possible symbol of Rinchen Pal, 
“Glorious Jewel.” After describing 


Taklung traditions of the eight siddhas, 
he stresses?’ the prominent presence 
in early Drigung Kagyu paintings of 
Virupa, calling him the “Ninth Sid- 
dha.” No doubt in early times a closer 
connection existed among the Kagyu 
lamas with Virupa and his Path with 
the Fruit instructions, which Phag- 
motrupa had received from Sachen and 
as his intimate disciple had written its 
first Tibetan-language commentary. 
Rinchen Pal personally sought out and 
received those teachings in depth under 
the master Tsilungpa, after the death of 
Phagmotrupa. 


CHRISTIAN LUCZANITS 2006B 


Christian Luczanits’s second publica- 
tion in 2006 was a paper entitled “Alchi 
and the Drigungpa School of Tibetan 
Buddhism.” It was a suitable contribu- 
tion to the Goepper felicitation volume 
(festschrift) since it took as its point of 
departure Goepper’s discovery of an 
inscribed lineage on a fairly inacces- 
sible panel of the Three-story Temple. 
The revised dating by Goepper surprised 
Luczanits since it was much later than 
the then widely accepted one and also 
because nobody had been expecting 

the presence of the Drigung Kagyu 
School at Alchi—none of the other art or 
inscriptions provided the slightest hint 
of any such connection. (The only subtle 
iconographic clue in the Sumtsek temple 
that Luczanits mentions is the presence 
of the eighty-four madasiddhas.) 

In a footnote Luczanits adds: “The 
range of possible dates, which can be 
inferred from the lineage, depends on 
whether one assumes that Drigungpa 
was still alive when the painting was 
executed. In the case of many scroll- 
paintings (thangkas) it is more likely 
that they were executed posthumously, 
but there are definitely also cases where 
we can assume that the venerated was 
still alive.” 


Reviewing the relevant data, Luc- 
zanits mentions the controversy of that 
dating — which he had also researched — 
but he also notes that it was supported 
by Goepper’s studies of a mural in a 
large Alchi stupa. Luczanits had pub- 
lished in 2003 the so-called Rinchen 
Zangpo—the “Teacher Depiction in the 
Small Chorten at Alchi” of his (2006b) 
article —as evidence of central-Tibetan 
iconography but was unable to iden- 
tify the main figure conclusively. In 
his chapter here, however, he extracts 
several key markers from the Rubin 
Museum of Art’s old footprint thangka 
(Fig. 5.1) to identify many previously 
obscure iconographic features of this 
portrait, concluding that its main subject 
was none other than Drigungpa Chenpo. 
The main unusual (i.e., distinctive Dri- 
gung Kagyu) features Luczanits could 
isolate here are: composition, teaching 


lineage,’ 


number and portrayal of sid- 
dhas, and protectors.”*° 

Luczanits qualifies the immediate 
impact of the Drigung Kagyu at Alchi, 
stressing that Alchi retained its aesthetic 


independence for years:7"” 


The Drigungpa School and its 
founder obviously were well 
known at Alchi when the Sumtsek 
and the chdrten were built, and 
they were considered important 
enough being referred to in such 

a prominent manner. Neverthe- 
less, given that also in the Small 
ChGrten the Drigungpa influence is 
restricted, after all only one of the 
four panels in the interior chdrten 
shows affiliations with the Dri- 
gungpa School and Central-Tibetan 
art, and not fully developed where 
it is visible, one can conclude that 
Alchi kept considerable indepen- 
dence throughout its early flourish- 
ing years, an independence that 

is also visible in the iconographic 
program of these monuments. 


CHRISTIAN LUCZANITS 2006C 


Taking much more than a “first glance” 
at early Drigung Kagyu painting, in his 
third article of 2006 Christian Luczanits 
put early Drigung art more clearly on the 
art-historical map. In this article, he uses 
the Rubin Museum of Art early foot- 
print thangka (Fig. 5.1) as his guide for 
deciphering what had been until then an 
unknown iconographic language. 

One key distinctive marker that he 
extracts for early Drigung Kagyu art is 
the special treatment of Eight Great Sid- 
dhas (as described in connection with 
C. Luczanits 2006b).*** In addition, he 


extracts*? 


several other major charac- 
teristics: treatment of triple jewels, the 
ndga flanking the main throne seat, a 
vase atop a visvavajra with emerging 
lotus stem, two buddhas at top (espe- 
cially the Medicine Buddha to the right), 
attendant standing bodhisattvas, special 
yidam deities, and distinctive protectors. 


Luczanits also observes:?° 


The two representations of Alchi 
considered here are exceptions 

in as much as the painting style 
used for them is distinctly Western 
Himalayan. Nevertheless, even in 
Alchi there are monuments deco- 
rated in a Central Tibet derived 
style, in particular the New Temple 
(Lhakhang Soma). In other words, 
there may be no real distinction 
between Central and West Tibetan 
Drigungpa art during the 13th 
century. 


He also addresses some of the main 
uncertainties regarding the interpretation 


of lineages:7°! 


It currently is unclear what the 
chronological clues found within 
the lineage depictions mean in 
absolute terms [i.e., for establishing 
a concrete date]. Due to the wide 
geographic range of the depictions, 


it cannot simply be assumed that 
the hierarchs represent the lineage 
of the abbots of Drigung Mon- 
astery. In this lineage, the third 
generation abbot after Drigungpa 
(rje sPyan-snga Rin-po-che, 1175- 
1255; abbot from 1234-1255), held 
the see until 1255. If all examples 
referred to this lineage, the succes- 
sion and changes indicated above 
would all fall within a fairly short 
period. Some examples, espe- 
cially the Pritzker and McCormick 
footprints as well as the R.R.E. 
thangka, appear to indicate that 
the lineage need not necessarily 
lead up to the contemporaneous 
hierarch. Thus, even a late-13th- 
century painting may merely por- 
tray the core lineage leading up to 
Drigungpa. 


Concerning the animal-ornaments 
of the backrest of a buddha’s throne, in 
footnote 5 he writes: “It appears that 
what is called the six ornaments of the 
throne, with the ndga underneath the 
central guru being one of them was only 
established in the course of the 13th 
and 14th centuries and clearly under 
Nepalese influence. On early variants of 
throne-frames and throne-backs see Luc- 
zanits (2004).’’6? 


Kurt TROPPER 2007 


Kurt Tropper in his article of 2007 made 
the Wanla Temple more accessible to 
historians by publishing the complete 
text of its inscription. The long inscrip- 
tion was composed by an otherwise 
unknown monk named Changchub 
Zangpo (Byang chub bzang po) who 
lived in the mid- or late thirteenth cen- 
tury, a period that otherwise is poorly 
documented in Ladakhi historical 
sources. (The thirteenth century is, how- 
ever, counted by Drigung Kagyu his- 
torians as a high point in their school’s 
development in western Tibet, including 
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Ladakh.) The inscription, which is dam- 
aged in a few places, reveals that the 
temple of Eleven-headed Avalokitesvara 
was commissioned by the sons of a pow- 
erful district chief in western Ladakh 
named Bhagdar Kyab, whose personal 
tutelary deity was the bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara. 

Tropper summarizes previous 
research, tracing the earliest mention of 
the temple to the first Western researcher 
on Ladakhi history, August Hermann 
Francke, who in his book of 1914 and 
1926 (Antiquities of Indian Tibet) men- 
tions the inscription but does not actu- 
ally cite it. Tropper also uses the partial 
text of the inscription found in the Lada- 
khi Tibetan-language monastic history 
by K6nchok Sénam, who tried to read 
it in an almost blackened condition.“ 
He also compares an almost complete 
rendering of the inscription given in the 
short description of the Wanla Temple by 
Konchok Tashi in his history of Lamay- 
uru.”™ Thus he refers to two of the main 
recent local histories that were published 
in Tibetan.?© He also takes into account 
the contributions of R. Vitali 1996 and 
C. Luczanits 2002, though overlooking 
the English and German translations of 
the inscription published by Binczik and 
Fischer in 2002.7 

Tropper discusses the site’s dat- 
ing, conspicuously citing as evidence 
the thirteen papier-maché sculptures of 
lineage gurus preserved in the temple’s 
top floor.**’ That lineage continued 
down to the thirteenth guru, Thogkhawa, 
who Tropper says died in 1285. (I date 
his death to 1284 and his tenure to 
1278-1284.) Tropper does not mention 
here the presence of a painted lineage, 
which appears above a mural section 
depicting four-armed Avalokitesvara, 
and which Luczanits had published. 
There the gurus number twelve, ending 
with the abbot Jung Dorje Trakpa, ten- 
ure 1255-1278. I therefore suggest we 
interpret the lineages to mean that Wanla 
was begun and the lower murals painted 
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in, at the latest, the 1270s and the statues 
added in the period 1278-1284. (I know 
of a much later case in western Ladakh, 
the Chenrezik Lhakhang of Lamayuru, 
in which the lower and upper murals can 
be dated to the tenures of two successive 
Drigung abbots of the 1860s and 1870s.) 

Tropper rightly rejects the tradi- 
tional dating of the temple to the time 
of Rinchen Zangpo. But how much later 
should it be dated? As Vitali suggests, 
the inscription probably dates to the 
period of eastern or Upper Mongol (stod 
hor) rule in Ngari, and to the period of 
Drigung Kagyu early expansion in west- 
ern Tibet (1190s-1280s?). A hint to that 
effect is the Mongol-period political title 
khri dpon, head of a khri skor (an admin- 
istrative district comprising 10,000 fami- 
lies). U and Tsang Provinces of central 
Tibet comprised thirteen such districts in 
Yuan times, in the 1270s. Its occurrence 
in the inscription may indicate that the 
same term was also used by the “Upper 
Mongol” (sTod hor) administration of 
Ngari. The usage of kha che’i yul here 
to name the place where Bhagdor Kyab 
received the title khri dpon (myriarch) 
is admittedly confusing and imprecise. 
Normally kha che designates Kashmir, 
but here it probably is used imprecisely 
to refer to somewhere else, presumably 
an important site of eastern or Upper 
Mongol rule in Central Asia. 

Tropper broke the text down to 133 
lines of versified text. Line 85 names the 
three expert artists who led its creation: 
“The incarnation of [the divine artist] 
Visvakarman, Legs pa blo gros, and the 
incarnation of Mafijughosa, the artisan 
(B)sod . . ., the divine incarnation (D) 
kon (m)chog lIdor ba, father and son, 
the three.” Thus the artists were Lekpa 
Lotr6é, K6nchok Dorwa the father, his 
son, and an artisan whose name is par- 
tially effaced but who may have been 
called S6nam (bSod nams). 

The four sons of Bhagdar Kyab, 
who were the main patrons, are also 
mentioned. Lines 113 to 115 refer toa 


series of temples erected in their father’s 
memory and mention worship performed 
perpetually in his memory at a separate 
spur khang (cremation house or chapel). 
Hence at the time of the Wanla Chapel’s 
completion and consecration, Bhag- 
dar Kyab was already dead, survived 
by his four sons, three of whom were 
laymen.?® Two females of very high 
position (presumably female relations 
such as the sons’ younger sisters, sring 
mo) called “Khathiin (Kha thun) [and] 
Drongmo (sBrong mo)” are mentioned 
as having provided excellent food, 
who were said to be like emanations 
of “Onjo” (i.e., comparable with the 
legendary Chinese Princess Wencheng, 
consort of King Songtsen Gampo). 

Tropper observes: “What is deci- 
sive in regard to the dating of ’Bhag dar 
skyabs, however, is that starting from 
verse-line 112 the inscription gives 
an account of the ruler’s four sons, of 
whom the youngest is reported to have 
thrown himself at the feet of a ’Bri 
gung master (or masters).”?” The pas- 
sage mentioning Drigung Monastery in 
lines 119-120 is fairly opaque as Trop- 
per translates it: “After the arrival at/ 
of (the) ’Bri gung, he touched the lotus 
feet of the dharma-master(s) and then he 
requested religious instructions in great 
numbers.” Here the inscription actually 
says that the youngest among the four 
brothers, a monk named Shakya Gyalt- 
shen, traveled to Drigung Monastery, 
paid obeisance there to (zhabs la btug) 
the “Dharma-lord” (the Drigung abbot 
of his time), and received many religious 
instructions at his feet. 

Tropper has misunderstood a 
few other words in the inscription. For 
instance, in line 97, the common word 
rnam gzhag occurs with the unusual 
meaning of “formal offerings” or “‘cer- 
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emonial offerings.”’”' Elsewhere he 
mistranslates mi dbang, a common word 
for ruler and synonym of rgyal po, as 
“chief of laity.”*”* Such minor prob- 


lems are understandable in this, a first 


complete translation. In general, the edi- 
tion and translation are very helpful for 
historians. 


ERBERTO Lo BUE 20074 


In 2007 Erberto Lo Bue published a 
paper entitled “A 16th-century Ladakh 
School of Painting.” In it he documents 
more clearly than previous scholars had 
the history of the murals of the Tashi 
Chédzong of Phyang, Ladakh, as the 
fruit of four visits to Ladakh for research 
during the summers of 2001-2003 and 
2005. He observes that Western scholars 
have generally neglected Ladakhi art 
from after the fourteenth century and 
that painting styles from the fifteenth 
century on have not yet been inves- 
tigated in much detail.?” In another 
publication he dates the Guru Lhakhang 
murals of Phyang to the 1440s.“ Here 
studying the inscriptions of these murals, 
he also identifies several of the painters. 
(He apparently omits the “bcu” of the 
name Phyogs bcu dus gsum ma from its 
inscription in footnote 12.)?”> Others had 
mentioned the names of five painters 
responsible for the Mahakala Temple.’”° 

Lo Bue (following Petech’s dating 
of Phyang to the 1550s) concludes that 
he could identify the artists responsible 
for the creation of those murals “and 
hence identify the protagonists of Lada- 
khi painting enjoying royal patronage at 
Phyang and Basgo in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century.” *”’ He held that 
the half dozen artists mentioned “rep- 
resent the largest and most important 
group of painters so far identified” in 
Ladakhi painting. Such royal painting 
commissions in Kagyu temples at Phy- 
ang and Basgo confirmed, he believed, 
the important cultural and political 
roles played by the Drigung Kagyu and 
Drukpa orders in Ladakh in the second 
half of the sixteenth century (though we 
need to adjust the period under discus- 
sion to the 1530s, the actual period of 
Phyang’s foundation). 


ERBERTO Lo BUE 2007B 


In his second contribution of 2007 
Erberto Lo Bue summarizes the lives 
and works of traditional Buddhist 
painters in Ladakh, several of whom 
belonged to the Drigung Kagyu tradi- 
tion. (I have extracted most of those 
details pertaining to three relevant 
twentieth-century Ladakhi painters in 
chapter 10.) 


MELISSA KERIN 2008 


Melissa Kerin submitted in 2008 a 369- 
page PhD dissertation entitled: “Re- 
tracing Lines of Devotion: Religious 
Identities and Political Ideologies in 
Fifteenth-Sixteenth-Century Western 
Himalayan Wall Painting.” Though 

she received her degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, her research 
was mainly supervised by Deborah 
Klimburg-Salter of Vienna University. 
Kerin visited Vienna to use its western 
Himalayan photo archives and consulted 
Kurt Tropper and others for help on Dri- 
gung Kagyu history, historical sources, 
and inscription-writing practices. She 
focused on previously overlooked 
sixteenth-century wall paintings of a 
Buddhist temple in the Tibetan-Buddhist 
cultural area of Kinnaur (Khu nu) in the 
state of Himachal Pradesh in northern 


FIG. 3.6 

Gya Phakpa Temple in Nako Village, Khunu 
Photograph by M. Kerin 

After M. Kerin 2008, p. 231, pl. 7, 
“Exterior of Nako’s Rgya ’phags pa 
temple.” 


India. In a temple of Nako Village she 
found evidence for the previous pres- 
ence of the Drigung Kagyu School. 

In her first chapter, Kerin clarifies 
the place of Nako Village within the 
political, religious, and artistic contexts 
of Khunu and the Spiti valley. After 
describing the political and artistic 
milieu of Upper Khunu, she sketches 
the religious history and artistic heritage 
of Nako’s various temples, concentrat- 
ing on the Gya Phakpa Temple (Fig. 
3.6). She does not clarify in which lan- 
guage she conducted her interviews; for 
example, she speaks of “the importance 
of the Hindi language in the area, as 
opposed to Tibetan.”?’’ She also does 
not allude to the ethnic and linguistic 
diversity of Khunu. True, her main com- 
munity, the people of Upper Khunu, 
spoke a dialect of Tibetan?” They were 
for many centuries Tibetan Buddhists, 
and those who were literate and involved 
in religious practice learned Tibetan as 
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FIG. 3.7 

Drigung Kagyu Lamas 

North wall, Gya Phakpa Temple, Nako 
Photograph by John Henry Rice 

After M. Kerin 2008, p. 255, plate 2.7: 
“Rgya ’phags pa Temple, North Wall, 
Lineage portraits.” 


a classical religious language. In Lower 
Khunu there also existed a distinct Kin- 
nauri language. (Elsewhere in Khunu a 
small community speaking the ancient 
non-Tibetan Zhang-zhung language of 
Ngari also survives with a few thousand 
speakers.) 

In chapter 2, Kerin investigates 
how the Gya Phakpa Temple was under- 
stood by previous Western scholars 
and how it is still understood by the 
present-day village faithful. Both groups 
take the temple to be a Drukpa Kagyu 
establishment and do not notice the sur- 
viving Drigung Kagyu elements in its 
murals. As proof of that forgotten sectar- 
ian affiliation, she found two obviously 
Drigung Kagyu iconographic features in 
earlier murals: depictions of the Drigung 
Kagyu protector Achi outside and of 
Jigten G6npo inside. She also notes the 
presence of five other probably Drigung 
Kagyu lamas, some with cryptic inscrip- 
tions beneath them. 
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Figure 3.7 shows the main inside 


murals. The key inscriptions under the 
five lamas, starting with the north wall 
(with my translations added in brack- 
ets), are: 


North wall 

1. Lama to the upper left: ‘jig rten 
mgon po [Jigten Gonpo] 

2. Lama to his right: chos rje darma 
mtshan can. [I translate: The lord 
of Dharma named Darma, i.e., 
chos rje dharma’i mtshan can, “he 
whose name [in Sanskrit] would 
be Dharma,” which in Tibetan 
would be: Chos kyi . . .] 


East wall 

3. Lama to the left: ... Rin chen 
[illegible]. [Presumably to be 
completed as: “The [Lord of 
Dharma] named Rinchen.”’] 
4. Lama to the right: illegible. 


South wall 

5. Lama to the left: blo gros mtshan 
can la na mo. [My translation: 
Homage to (the lama) named 
Lotr6.] 

6. Lama to the right: illegible. 


Kerin sought help from every 
expert on Drigung Kagyu history she 
could find in India and Tibet about these 
names.?°° All were baffled. Still, at least 
the words Chos kyi and Rin chen are 
common enough name elements among 
Drigung abbots of the fifteenth century, 
which is roughly the most likely period. 
The most difficult name to place is the 
second to the last (blo gros mtshan can, 
“Tthe Lama] named Lotro”), since no 
lama named Lotr6 appears in the main 
Drigung Kagyu lineage during the rel- 
evant centuries. One possibility is that 
he was not an abbot of Drigung, but 
rather another outstanding lama, pre- 
sumably the guru of number 6, the final 
lama, who we can presume was involved 
in refurbishing the temple in the mid- 
or late fifteenth century. (Compare the 
prominent depiction of the Gyangdrak 
master [Chéje Denma Kunga Trakpa] in 
the Tashi Chédzong murals at Phyang in 
Ladakh).”*! Unfortunately I also could 
find no “Lotré” among the successive 
dordzin (Drigung-appointed head lamas) 
of Gyangdrak Monastery of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries (Ti se 
dkar chag, p. 78ff.; fols. 33b—34a). 

If we leave out the fifth lama as not 
a Drigung throne-holder, the following 
sequence of lamas would be possible for 
the first four masters: 


1. ‘Jig rten mgon po 

2. [dBang Rin chen] Chos kyi rgyal 
po (Dri 16) (1448-1504)? (the 
lama with the name “Dharma” or 
Chos kyi) 

3. Rin chen phun tshogs (Dri 18) 
(1509-1557)? (the one named 
Rinchen) 

4. Illegible, but possibly Dri 19, if 
the previous two are correct 

5. An unidentified lama named Blo 
gros [a prominent Drigung Kagyu 
lama who flourished in the early 
or mid-sixteenth century]? 

6. A final lama, possibly from Dri- 
gung or Gyangdrak 


If my hypothetical identifications are 
accurate (hard evidence is still lacking), 
then the period indicated for the Drigung 
Kagyu murals of Nako would be roughly 
the mid- or late sixteenth century (circa 
1550s—1590s). 

In chapter 3, Kerin describes the 
painting style of the Gya Phakpa Temple 
and addresses its stylistic relation- 
ship to other Drigung Kagyu temples, 
while also investigating its style and 
use. Summarizing previous literature, 
she discusses whether the Drigung 
Kagyu possessed a distinctive painting 
style. The question was not relevant for 
the period of the Gya Phakpa Temple 
murals, when it did not possess one. 
Still, she decides to grapple with the 
question, investigating works of second- 
ary literature that cited or recorded the 
existence of a Drigung style, before or 
after her own main period. She ends 
up considering a quite late period (D. 
Jackson 2002) and very early styles (D. 
Klimburg-Salter 2004 and C. Luczanits 
1998 and 2006b). 

Kerin cites me in my article of 
2002 as the first Western scholar “to 
advance the notion of a ’Bri gung pa 
painting style.””*? She overlooked that 
three years before my article, Clare 
Harris prominently mentions the style, 
employing Yeshe Jamyang as an impor- 
tant source on the classification of recent 
styles and using the term Driri (“Dri- 
gung Painting Style”).?* 

Kerin next discusses Deborah 
Klimburg-Salter’s article (Klimburg- 
Salter 2004),?** which describes a cru- 
cial very early painting for studying 
the inception of “the Drigung painting 
style (Driri)” [referring to a very early 
painting, i.e., Fig. 5.1 in the present pub- 
lication]. Kerin glosses over Klimburg- 
Salter’s overly loose usage of the term 
Driri for early period art and finds her 
approach acceptable since Klimburg- 
Salter “does not deny the possibility 
that there may have been other coeval 
painting traditions in Ladakh,” and since 


Klimburg-Salter acknowledges “the rich 
artistic heritage of Ladakh.”*** Kerin 
next discusses”®¢ two articles of Chris- 
tian Luczanits 1998, “On an Unusual . . 
.” and 2006b, “Alchi and the Drigungpa 
. (27287 

Late in her third chapter,*** Kerin 
records that through her fieldwork in 
Upper Khunu and Spiti, she could not 
find any other Drigung Kagyu temples 
with surviving fifteenth- to seventeenth- 
century wall murals. Adding that most 
Ladakhi murals date to the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century, she jumps ahead 
chronologically to discuss the site of 
“Tsegu” (i.e.,Gongbur) Monastery in 
Purang, which she dates, after a brief 
visit, to the eighteenth century, but she 
could not photograph it. (It is a pity 
she could not work longer at Gongbur 
Monastery because its murals would 
have been chronologically closer to 
her Nako ones, if my reading of the 
Amitayus lineage is correct.) Then Kerin 
considers five sites in Ladakh—Linshed, 
Kanji, Wanla, Alchi, and [Tangtse] in the 
Changthang —all of which she acknowl- 
edges were either too early or too late 
for a good comparison. But why not 
use the chronologically closer murals of 
Phyang Monastery in Ladakh??*° 

In chapter 4, entitled “From 
Courtly to Regional Idioms: West Tibet’s 
painting Tradition, [in the] Fifteenth-Six- 
teenth Centuries,” Kerin compares the 
Gya Phakpa murals with other murals 
from Khunu, Spiti and “Ngari” (by 
which she actually means just Guge in 
central Ngari). She asserts that the Gya 
Phakpa sixteenth-century mural styles 
were neither local nor specific to the 
Drigung Kagyu School but rather a vari- 
ant of a regional style. That style, she 
says, was commonly referred to as “the 
Guge Renaissance style,” and she distin- 
guishes within it two main phases: the 
“Renascent style” [circa 1470s—1500?], 
which she believed was commissioned 
under the courtly patronage of the newly 
formed Guge Kingdom of Ngari; and 


the “Late-Medieval Guge Style,” which 
consisted of “stylistic developments that 
developed after the fifteenth century” 
[i.e., circa 1500-1600]. Aiming to docu- 
ment for the first time a coherent group 
of visual forms from the fifteenth to six- 
teenth century that reflected the region’s 
political and artistic history, she adds*”” 
that the second (late) stage quite likely 
persisted into the seventeenth century, 
though her dissertation mainly focuses 
on up to the end of the sixteenth century. 

Kerin discusses the dates of the 
Red Temple of Guge, which Tucci (1971 
“Tibetan Notes’’) had dated to the early 
fifteenth century. Following Petech?” 
and Vitali,*°? she considers the Red 
Temple (which is key for her chronol- 
ogy, in general) to date instead to the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century. *°? (She 
refers confusingly to both Tsaparang and 
Tholing ’Du khang as “Red Temples.”’) 
She considers them and the Golden 
Temple of Tabo to represent the apogee 
of the “courtly idiom.” 

Kerin next investigates a site that 
is her missing link, Tabo Cave Paint- 
ings (plates 4.62-4.64).7™ (See Fig. 3.8 
in the present publication.) Though she 
correctly notes the likely Geluk sectar- 
ian affiliation of this site, she does not 
realize that what is portrayed around 
the two bodhisattvas are the two main 
Kadam lineages of Tsongkhapa, which 
he received by way of Atisa and Drom- 
ton. (The Tibetan layman depicted 
with white robes on both sides must be 
Dromtén.)?”> 

Later” Kerin follows Tucci 1949 
in asserting that the style persists “until 
roughly the late 17th century.””*’ That 
is when Tucci believed “the province 
[of Guge] was incorporated into Greater 
Tibet at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, its individuality was completely 
lost and the new manner of the Tibetan 
“settecento’ triumphed in Guge, too.” 
But Tucci in 1949 had very little to base 
his dating on, either for Guge or for cen- 
tral Tibet. 
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Fic. 3.8 

Sakyamuni, Maitreya, and Maiijusri 
Northern wall, cave temple, Tabo 
Photograph by John Henry Rice 
After M. Kerin 2008, plate 4.62. 


In chapter 5 (her final chapter), 
Kerin traced the relations of her Upper 
Khunu temple’s murals with related 
Guge and Tabo cave paintings of the 
same general style. Exploring the 
“Origin and Meaning of a Renascent 
Painting tradition,” she attempted to 
demonstrate how the later Guge style 
revealed many formal aspects of the 
prior painting style of the early royalty 
of Guge-Purang of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The fifteenth-century 
Guge rulers emulated the early style, 
she suggests, in response to a 150-year 
disruption in local rule during the Sakya/ 
Yuan rule of Tibet:?* 


Through its art, the Guge Kingdom 
sought to reestablish its cultural and 
ancestral heritage. This is not unlike 
the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644) did 
after the Yuan Dynasty’s termina- 
tion. Courtly artists of the Ming 
Dynasty revived the styles and 
forms of the Southern Song period 
(twelfth-thirteenth century) as a 
way to reestablish their cultural and 
“indigenous” identity after the for- 
eign rule of the Yuan Mongols. 
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Kerin’s hypothesis that a stylistic 


reaction occurred in Guge at the end of 
the Yuan dynasty is intriguing, but she 
could not give much evidence to support 
it. She mainly cites “the royal chronicle 
of the fifteenth century Guge Kingdom.” 
Her sole textual evidence”” seems to 
be a brief passage quoted by Roberto 
Vitali*” from the History of Dharma in 
Ngari (Mnga’ ris chos ‘byung). There 
the passage from Vitali actually refers 
to western Tibet regaining some sort 
of political independence from central 
Tibet (U-Tsang) in the late fourteenth 
or early fifteenth century — which had 
ruled Guge not for the single century of 
Sakya/Yuan rule —but, in Vitali’s words, 
“for hundreds of years.” Even granting 
that a major political change occurred 
in the mid- or late fourteenth century 
and that Guge returned to greater peace 
and prosperity under King Namgyal De 
(d. 14397), that was still long before the 
new painting style she refers to began to 
flourish in Guge in the mid- or late fif- 
teenth century. Did the art hibernate for 
decades before reacting to these “epoch- 
making” changes? The Yuan ended 
in 1368, while her Guge style began 
flourishing a century later, in the 1470s. 
Where is the proposed direct link?°°! 
Kerin cannot be faulted for not 
knowing well the general stylistic trends 
of Tibetan painting of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, but Tibetans at the 


time she refers to, the mid-fourteenth 
century, were involved in further 
strengthening the forms of Yuan Buddhist 
art—the Beri style in Tibet —not reject- 
ing it. Its heavy Newar component may 
have been part of what made that art so 
foreign in the eyes of the Han Chinese. 
When we consider the general develop- 
ment of Tibetan painting styles in central 
Tibet, at precisely this time (the end of 
the Yuan), the styles jump in a counter- 
intuitive direction, not away from the 
Yuan-Sakya Beri style, but deeper into 
it. The classical Eastern-Indian Sharri 
style, for its part, completely died out 

in central Tibet at precisely that time, 
though it lingered on for a few more 
generations in one highly conservative 
periphery, Ladakh. (See, for instance, the 
Guru Lhakhang, Phyang.) By adopting 
the dominant (mainly red) color scheme 
and several other key decorative features 
around the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the painters of Guge demonstrate 
that even in their far-flung location they 
could not escape the strong gravitational 
pull of these widespread, and within 

the Tibetan Buddhist cultural world, 
almost universal aesthetic changes. They, 
too, adopted a regional variety of the 
Beri.*” (Artists at Phyang in conserva- 
tive Ladakh were in the 1530s still using 
a Beri style like that of the Gyantse 
Kumbum, a century after it ceased to be 
widely used in central Tsang.) 

In a second part of this final chap- 
ter, Kerin asserts that the style as found 
in Upper Khunu was peripheral and no 
longer signaled the message of dynastic 
emulation but instead a royally sanc- 
tioned legitimacy. Two of her key mural 
sites were the temples of Tholing and 
Tsaparang in Guge. The dating of those 
sites, however, has been significantly 
revised (chronologically reversed) by 
Luczanits, who found wall inscriptions 
when visiting there in 2007.°° Lucza- 
nits summarizes more convincingly 
the mix that made up the Guge style 
of the fifteenth century, including key 


central-Tibetan (i.e., Beri) elements,“ 


though in his extremely brief stylistic 
summary of 1998,°° Luczanits does con- 
sider Tsaparang of the fifteen/sixteenth 
century the last phase of the western 
Tibetan style. 

For her part, Kerin denied that the 
Guge style possessed any basic stylis- 
tic allegiance to the Beri— though she 
misunderstands Pal’s term Sakyapa*”® 
first of all as being the same as her Inter- 
national Style. She also mistook*”” what 
Pal meant by “Sakyapa Style,” thinking 
the style was linked with Gyantse, which 
she considers “one of the most important 
Sa skya centers in Tibet,” which it was 
not. (Pal’s misleading terms “Sakyapa 
Style” and “Kadampa Style” terminol- 
ogy [for the Beri and Sharri styles] were 
debunked by Stoddard 1996, which 
Kerin cites in her bibliography, though 
she overlooked this critique). In fact, 
she closely follows Klimburg-Salter 
in asserting that the art of Guge in the 
late fifteenth century “was not merely a 
continuation, but a revival of [what she 
calls] the Indo-Tibetan style.”*" 


Kerin*”’ 


seems essentially to still 
follow the basic analysis and chronology 
of Tucci in 1949 (quoting his pioneer- 
ing sketch of the history of the “Western 
Tibetan school” from the eleventh to the 
seventeenth century (ending with the 
invasion of Ladakh by Sengge Namg- 
yal)" Her stylistic terms are imprecise 
or antiquated, not taking into account 
the terms for western Tibetan painting 
laid out by Luczanits in several recent 
publications (which appear in her bibli- 
ography).*"' She still commonly uses, for 


312 the terms “Inner Asian Inter- 


instance 
national Style” and “International Style,” 
though Klimburg-Salter says they were 
unanimously rejected in 1995 as no lon- 
ger useful by art historians.*"* Kerin also 
overlooked that the term Indo-Tibetan*"* 
was rejected by Luczanits.*'> 

In her conclusion, Kerin tries to 
place the Gya Phakpa sixteenth-century 


murals within a detailed history of Guge 


and Purang from the twelfth to seven- 
teenth century, hoping to reveal a motive 
for the patronage of the Drigung Kagyu 
murals at Nako.*!° 

In sum, Kerin bravely investigates 
in her study the murals of a poorly pre- 
served Drigung Kagyu village temple in 
the Himalayan borderlands—a highly 
obscure corner even within the little 
known field of Drigung Kagyu paint- 
ing.*'’ One section where she shines 
is where she finds?'® in a Tabo cave a 
stylistic “missing link” for her Nako 
Temple style. But why were there so 
many problems elsewhere? After a 
certain point, a beginning scholar who 
is investigating a neglected period and 
obscure local style has to rely on the 
expertise of her advisers, but who was 
in 2005 or 2006 sufficiently expert in 
western Tibetan painting of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth centuries? Judging by the 
uneven quality of her results, nobody 
she consulted was expert enough in both 
period and locale. 


Ros LINROTHE 2007A 


In January 2004, while visiting Kum- 
bum Monastery in Lingshed Village of 
Zangskar, Rob Linrothe explored in the 
Tashi Odbar Lhakhang a small hole in 
the wall behind a stupa. Together with his 
hosts, he found on the other side a previ- 
ously unknown temple (now called the 
“Hidden Lhakhang”) with murals dating 
to the thirteenth century. To the amaze- 
ment of the local monks accompanying 
him, whose monastery for centuries has 
followed the Geluk School, the murals 
contained a Kagyu lineage down to Gam- 
popa. Even more intriguing, two of the 
side walls contained murals depicting 
central monks surrounded by narrative 
vignettes that proved to portray episodes 
from the life story of Jigten Sumg6n. 

Dan Martin helped Linrothe con- 
firm the contents of the paintings, identi- 
fying some painted episodes and tracing 
some of the parallels in published 


written hagiographies of Jigten Sumgon. 
For instance, in his figure 8a (Fig. 3.9 

in the present catalog), Linrothe docu- 
ments a mural detail with two lamas, 
with Phagmotrupa to the left and Jigten 
Sumg6n to the right. The two “Drigung 
monks” in his figure 10a may be a dou- 
bled representation of Jigten Sumgon. 
(Note the white skin and identical dis- 
tinctive hair lines of both main figures.) 


Ros LINROTHE 2007B 


In his second Orientations article of 
2007, Rob Linrothe investigates the 
identity of a black-skinned and white- 
robed adept whose portraits appear 

in early Drigung Kagyu paintings in 
Ladakh and Zangskar. Linrothe is no 
doubt correct in identifying these as Pha- 
dampa Sanggye, the South-Indian mas- 
ter who resided until his death at Dingri 
in western Tsang in the early twelfth 
century, some two decades before Jigten 
Sumg6n’s birth. Phadampa’s iconogra- 
phy is unmistakable. 

One of Linrothe’s aims was to 
explain Phadampa’s turning up as a great 
siddha in early Drigung Kagyu murals 
in Ngari as an attempt by that school to 
establish another legitimatizing Indian 
lineal link (in addition to the school’s 
main Indian lineage through Tilopa and 
Naropa). I must admit that I did not 
expect to see him depicted in the places 
Linrothe found him. Yet Phadampa 
was widely honored and revered in that 
period as a realized adept who taught 
esoteric precepts that were considered 
extremely effective. The portraits them- 
selves can now be taken as visual proof 
of how widely Phadampa was respected 
in thirteenth-century Ngari. 

More relevant for understanding 
the existence of his portraits is the fact 
that Phadampa was deeply revered by 
Phagmotrupa, as the latter’s biographies 
clearly mention (as Linrothe also rightly 
stresses). Phagmotrupa’s personal devo- 
tion to him would have been enough 
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FIG. 3.9 

Phagmotrupa and Jigten Sumg6n, detail 
from “Hidden Lhakkang” mural 
Lingshed, Zangskar; 13th century 
Photograph by Rob Linrothe 
Literature: Rob Linrothe 2007a, fig. 8a. 


reason for depicting Phadampa, one 
would think. Yet it remains a puzzling 
fact how seldom this same distinctive 
adept turns up in early Drigung Kagyu 
paintings from central Tibet. (A very 
similar dark-skinned Indian yogi does 
turn up as a half-hidden minor figure in 
a few early Taklung Kagyu thangkas, 
paired with Padmasambhava.)*" 


Ros LINROTHE 2009 


In his article in Orientations in 2009, 
Rob Linrothe summed up the conserva- 
tion activities in Ladakh as of summer 
2008. As in his two articles in the same 
publication in 2007, he presents several 
interesting findings relevant to Drigung 
Kagyu art. Once again he found remains 
of murals portraying episodes of the life 
of Jigten Sumg6n. In this case, the murals 
were discovered during renovation work 
performed in the second floor of a lama’s 
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former residence in Tsatsapuri, a little 
known site in Alchi Village. 
Linrothe illustrates with his figure 


la a pictorial hagiography of that master. 
By ways of iconographic comparison, 
Linrothe also presents in this article 
some then rare and inaccessible details 
from the lineage depictions of Wanla, 
the “beam lineage,” which had become 
more accessible for photography due 

to renovation work. He compared (his 
figure 3a) on the faces of Phagmotrupa 
and Jigten Sumg6n, noting the typical 
beard of the former. He even found (see 
his figure 5; the present catalog’s Fig. 
1.31) in the oldest temple of Lamayuru a 
similar pair of lineal lamas to compare, 
convincing visual proof of the presence 
of those masters’ tradition in each place. 


CHRISTIAN LUCZANITS 2009 


In his article of 2009, “Styles in West- 
ern Himalayan Art,” Christian Lucza- 
nits concentrates on a single style: he 
describes just the sub-schools of the 
western Tibetan style, enumerating the 
three main periods and includes two 
later ones. He differentiates: (1) Early 
West Tibetan Styles (late tenth—early 
thirteenth century),*”° (2) Intermediary 


Local Styles ,?! and (3) Guge Period 
Styles.*” The first (early) period is his 
main subject in his dissertation. Luc- 
zanits does not directly investigate the 
early central-Tibet inspired Drigung- 
linked styles, but says that we can note, 
during the second period, the arrival 

of that school through innovations in 
iconographic program typical of the Dri- 
gung and other similar Sarmapa (New 
Translation Era) schools. These include 
an Anuttarayoga Tantric subject matter, 
prominent portraits of lamas and lin- 
eages, and the Sixteen Arhats (especially 
the Four Great Kings). 


OLAF CZAJA 2006 AND 
FORTHCOMING 


Olaf Czaja has devoted much attention 
to the history of Phagmotrupa’s monas- 
tic seat, Densa Thel, mother monastery 
of the Phagtru Kagyu, and its art. In 
2006 he defended at Leipzig Univer- 
sity his dissertation “Medieval Rule in 
Tibet: The Rlangs Clan and the Politi- 
cal and Religious History of the Ruling 
House of Phag mo gru pa.” A much 
revised version of that study is about to 
be published by a Viennese academic 
press with the additional subtitle: “With 
a Study of the Monastic Art of Gdan 

sa mthil.” Czaja has contributed two 
articles on Densa Thel and its marvelous 
reliquary stupa commissioned by Jigten 
Sumgon. The first, published in 2006, 
was “The Sculptural Art of Densatil” in 
Oriental Art Magazine. 

In his first article, Czaja as a PhD 
candidate introduces the Densa Thel 
tashi gomang memorial stupas in a 
preliminary way. He summarizes their 
sculptural program on the basis of writ- 
ten descriptions, photographs from 
the 1950s, and known surviving frag- 
ments. He asserts that Tibetan sculptural 
art was “deeply influenced by these 
statues for two and a half centuries,” 
though not every excellent piece of art 
was widely copied or automatically 


FIG. 3.10 

Densa Thel memorial stupa, lower level 
Photograph by F. Mele, 1948 

After Olaf Czaja 2006, fig. 1. 


influenced subsequent developments. 
Briefly recapping the site’s historical 
background, he alludes vaguely to the 
importance of Phagmotru Densa Thel for 
the Phagmotrupa government founded 
by Tai Situ Changchup Gyaltshen. He 
adds that the Phagdru Kagyu School 

was later “submerged into Gelukpa,”*”? 
though not clearly specifying what 
period he is referring to; the monastery 
remains today an important monastery 
of the Dakpo Kagyu tradition. One of 
Czaja’s main written Tibetan sources is 
an inventory of all figures within one 
Tashi Gomang. More than once he refers 
to that inventory, without specifying its 
author or citing its title either in his text 
or bibliography.*”* 

The (first) stupa, Czaja explains, 
included about 2,200 deities and was 
built at Drigung between 1198 and 1202. 
He mentions Tashi Obar (bkra shis ’od 
*bar) as the name for the funereal reli- 
quary stupa, explaining the two main 
parts that were meant to be enshrined 
together: Tashi Obar (the smaller reli- 
quary stupa placed above) and Tashi 
Gomang (bkra shis sgo mang), the 
elaborate multi-tiered stupa below. Czaja 
assumes that Jigten Sumgo6n’s “manifold 
political interests” found expression in 
the Tashi Gomang stupa, though not 
offering much evidence.** He suggests 
that Jigten Sumg6n intended to bring 
Tashi Obar permanently to Drigung 
and hence to shift the religious center 
from Densa Thel to Drigung. The Tashi 
Gomang, we are told, stayed in Drigung 
and the reliquary stupa (Tashi Obar) was 
sent back to Densa Thel without it. 

Czaja explains that, in all, eight 
Tashi Gomang were made at Densa 
Thel, the first in the second half of 


thirteenth century. He summarizes the 
basic structure of this group of Tashi 
Gomang stupas.*”° In figure 8 he illus- 
trates the eight-tier plan of one side (the 
eastern side) of the stupa. In later fig- 
ures, he presents a number of surviving 
fragments (figures 9-11 and 13-16). He 
also mentions some artistic or compo- 
sitional features that the Tashi Gomang 
stupa shared with early Kagyu painting. 
(Note: In figure 12, the eight great ndga 
are listed among deities on the lowest 
tier of deities [the sixth tier], the tier of 
worldly protectors.) Through his figure 
18, he presents a Pritzker Collection 
thangka with triple rainbow nimbuses 
(‘ja’ ’od).**’ Some thangka paintings 
have a similar structure, Czaja notes. 
“These thangkas should be understood 
as neatly interwoven with the concept of 
the Densathil stupas and [their] sculptur- 
ing.” He concludes by asserting that the 
Densa Thel stupas had a “lasting influ- 
ence on Kagyu painting.”**8 

In this article Czaja thus summa- 
rizes for art historians a few key points 
about this important yet poorly known 
site. He helpfully explains the structure 
of the whole stupa and maps the main 
iconographic subjects of the top and 
bottom tiers. Yet his findings remained 
unpolished and provisional. 


OLAF CZAJA 2010 


In 2010 Czaja published his 2006 PIATS 
(Proceedings of the International Asso- 
ciation for Tibetan Studies) paper “The 
Commemorative Stupas at Densathil: 

A Preliminary Study.” Here he sum- 
marizes again findings from his doctoral 
research, though in a more polished 
form. Combining old photographs with 
surviving fragments and a long and 
detailed written description, he hoped to 
reconstruct what the old stupas had been 
like. He describes more clearly at the 
beginning the written descriptions of the 
Tashi Gomang that he had used. Attrib- 
uting one main work to Jigten Sumgén’s 
disciple Sherab Jungne (the longer 
version, he says, occurred in the col- 
lected works of both Jigten Sumg6n and 
Sherab Jungne), he mentions shorter and 
longer versions of this work, in addition 
to a separate work that enumerated the 
sacred relics and other contents inserted 
into the Tashi Gomang stupa before its 
consecration.*”” 

After introducing the stupa in 
general,**° Czaja tries to establish how 
many such stupas had once existed at 
Densa Thel.**' He outlines the basic 
iconographic program as it can be seen 
from Mele’s photographs,*” then pre- 
senting in more detail the inner structure 
of the stupa, including the relics that 
were inserted at its consecration.** He 
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describes in more detail some surviving 
fragments from the sixth, i.e., bottom, 
tier.*+ He discusses successively the 
four sides: East (p. 238ff.); South (p. 
244ff.); West (p. 250ff.); and North (p. 
256ff.). Then he addresses “Meaning, 
Context and Perspectives,” asserting that 
the erection of the first stupa was politi- 
cally determined, “which is reflected 
in the iconographic program as well as 
the structural layout.”** In closing, he 
suggests three possible areas for further 
research.**° 

In footnote 140, Czaja describes 
Jigten Sumg6n’s vision from the peak 
of Gampogar (sGam po gar), in which 
he clearly saw the holy site of Tsari, 
including the palace of Cakrasamvara on 
top of Yu tsho (g.Yu mTsho [Turquoise 
Lake]) and the Crystal Mountain (Shel 
gyi ri). He mentions in passing many 
rare and important works of sacred 
art that were deposited as relics in the 
Tashi Gomang stupa. For instance, he 
touches on these three holy objects:*” a 
realistic image (sku ’bag) of Gampopa, 
a painting of Gampopa’s footprints, and 
a painted image of Phagmotrupa. Until 
now we did not have concrete refer- 
ences to such images, though histories 
stated that Phagmotrupa made images of 
Sachen and Gampopa.*** 

Czaja refers intriguingly to a 
painting (of Phagmotrupa?) that was 
the holy object of the personal practice 
(thugs dam) of Jigten Sumgén, bear- 
ing the form of his [guru’s] footprints 
(zhabs rjes bkod pa can), and done in 
gold’ Czaja translates thugs dam many 
times as “high aspiration,” following 
the suggestion of Dan Martin. But that 
rendering is infelicitous, as I explain 
elsewhere; it is better to translate it as 
“holy object for the personal practice [of 
such and such a master].” *#° Czaja also 
translates ’od skor as “circle of light” 
outside the stupa.“ Better would be to 
render it “nimbus”’; that is the ordinary 
Tibetan name for the circular radiance 
around the sun or moon. i.e., the literal 
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translation would be “halo” for ring of 
light around the sun or moon. (For the 
Nyingma School, we also find men- 
tioned a statue of Padmasambhava!)*” 
In another passage we also find listed 
many of Phagmotrupa’s writings includ- 
ing other Path with the Fruit (Lam ’bras) 
books and specifically Phagmotrupa’s 
commentary called the “Volume from the 
Library” (Lam ‘bras dPe mdzod ma) ,** 
and also the “Lamdre of Jo Lhajema” 
(Jo Lha rje ma), i.e., the transmission 

of the Tibetan yogini Majik Shama (Ma 
gcig Zha ma, 1062-1149). These refer- 
ences attest to the importance of esoteric 
instructions deriving from the great adept 
Virupa. Czaja also refers to many other 
significant facts and terms, some of which 
he will presumably present again in his 


forthcoming book-length study.* 


CHRISTIAN LUCZANITS 2010 


Christian Luczanits in his article of 
2010 contributes to the iconographical 
description and interpretation of the first 
Tashi Gomang stupa of Densa Thel, 
complementing the contributions of Olaf 
Czaja. Using the written account (Kar- 
chak) of Sherab Jungne, Luczanits tries 
to make sense of the large number of 
mandalas presented, noting that each tier 
can be considered a mandala of man- 
dalas, as can the whole six-tier stupa. 
One of his overriding considerations 
was the date of the main written descrip- 
tion, which he asserts was essentially 
the same in all available versions. As he 
observes: “Czaja takes [Sherab Jungne] 
as the actual author of the text and, from 
the historical context he has worked 

out, sees this text as an authentic work 
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of the early 13th century. 
was more doubtful, sensing the presence 
of possible anachronisms and raising a 
question of textual history or philology 
that had important chronological conse- 
quences for art history. 

Luczanits uses the written list 


of this iconographic corpus of 2,170 


deities as a “pendant,” i.e., as a parallel 
or contrasting example, for comparing 
the many deities of Wanla Temple. Both 
fall into the category of Drigung Kagyu 
art (though Luczanits then still dates 
Wanla to the early fourteenth century). 
With that dating in mind, he began to 
wonder whether the list of deities truly 
dated to Sherab Jungne’s time (the early 
thirteenth century), or whether, to the 
contrary, it actually possessed deities 
and gurus that would necessitate dating 
it to the next century. 

In his article Luczanits successively 
discusses Tier | (p. 283), Tier 2 (p. 289), 
Tier 3 (p. 293), Tier 4 (p. 297), Tier 5 (p. 
299), and Tier 6 (p. 301). On page 284 
he presents the plan of top tier, that of 
gurus.” Buddha Vajradhara sits at the 
center of all four sides. The arrangement 
of the top tier, south side, was: 

6[2] 5[3] 2[4] 1[5] 3[6] 4[7] 2b*[8] 

This numbering showed both Tilopa 
and AtiSa (Jowo Chenpo Lha cig shown 
as 2b*) as disciples of Vajradhara. This 
was a very unusual ordering. First of 
all, the presence of Atisa symbolized a 
second lineage. Secondly Vajradhara 
was placed in the center—as he was on 
all four sides. Beginning with him, the 
lineage alternated left and right, but then 
ended with a pair of gurus on either side. 

The north side of the top tier fea- 
tured two key saints of the early-spread 
(snga dar) period of Tibetan Buddhist 
history: “Bodhisattva” (Zhi ba ‘tsho, 
Santaraksita) and Padma *byung gnas 
(Padmasambhava). (In a previous Rubin 
Museum catalog, instead of the correct 
name, Santaraksita, I wrongly gave the 
name of his disciple as Kamalasila, who 
also visited central Tibet, where I should 
have said Santaraksita.)* According to 
Luczanits: “The lineage in the north prob- 
ably refers to Hevajra, of which Viriipa is 
the principal lineage holder (see table Tier 
1). The two outermost masters on this 
side are Padmasambhava/Padma “‘byung 
gnas and mkhan po Bodhisattva, which 
is a common epithet for Santaraksita, 


clearly two figures that are not included 
here as lineage holders.”*° 


Luczanits added:?° 


Most telling, however, is the inclu- 
sion of Padmasambhava/Padma 
‘byung gnas and Santaraksita as 
the outermost masters on the north 
side. As they are not lineage hold- 
ers of Hevajra, their inclusion 
among the major masters here 
must have some other purpose. 

In early Stag lung and Ri bo che 
paintings, Padmasambhava even- 
tually comes to be included among 
the masters of the tradition. Again 
one can use the Guimet and Ford 
collection thangkas as examples, 
of which the latter can be dated to 
the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century. In fact, Padmasambhava 
does not occur in early Himalayan 
monuments at all, his earliest rep- 
resentations dating to the mid- or 
late 13th century, but he takes a 
prominent position in the paint- 
ings of Wanla, where he is shown 
several times, once together with 
his eight main manifestations 

on the left side wall of the main 
niche. His inclusion and that of 
Santaraksita are evidence of the 
integration of the powerful asso- 
ciation with the religious heritage 
of the imperial period within the 
Bka’ brgyud pa schools. 


To Luczanits’s objections, I would 
reply that both of the Indian gurus 
he mentions (Padmasambhava and 
Santaraksita) could have been venerated 
here as lineage holders for other deities 
or mandalas, namely of Vajrakila and the 
Medicine Buddha. They are not anach- 
ronistic here in a central Tibetan written 
source, however rare they may be in 
western Tibetan murals. The fact that 
Padmasambhava occurs in Wanla (now 
datable to the mid- or late-thirteenth cen- 
tury) makes his presence here much less 
problematic. 


First let us consider the Indian 
abbot Santaraksita (mKhan po bodhisat- 
tva). What could his role here have 
been? He was invited by the famous 
early Tibetan King Trisong Detsen 
(742-ca. 797) in about 779 when he 
was founding Samye Monastery, and 
he directed the ordination of the first 
ever batch of seven Tibetan monks to 
be ordained (traditionally called the zad 
mi bdun), serving as “ordination abbot” 
(mkhan po). Presumably he taught the 
king and other early Tibetan disciples 
to worship the Medicine Buddhas. 

(The south face of tier three featured 

the seven-deity King of Medicine, 
Bhaisajyaguru, Medicine Buddha man- 
dala.) Most of the Buddhist teachings 
died out during a period when Buddhism 
was suppressed, but this tradition is 

said to have been preserved within the 
surviving descendants of royalty who 
established themselves in central Ngari 
(especially Guge), all with the royal title 
mnga’ bdag. The first non-royal person 
in the lineage was Ngari Drajom (mNga 
ris dGra ’joms), disciple of Ngadak 
Tsede (mNga’ bdag rTse Ide).**! 

The second Indian teacher, Pad- 
masambhava, was famed for his having 
transmitted to Tibet such Tantric teach- 
ings for the deity Vajrakila. Vajrakila 
was a specialty of the Sakya Kh6n and 
it was quite possible that Phagmotrupa 
received its initiations and teachings 
from Sachen during the many years he 
spent in Sakya. (G6 Lotsawa in his Blue 
Annals says Phagmotrupa learned Lam- 
dre “and other systems” from Sachen.) 
For Padmasambhava, we actually find 
at least two possible mandalas in the 
Tashi Gomang stupa: 23-deity Vajrakila, 
tier 2, south side; and ten-deity Yangdak 
Heruka (Yang dag Heruka), on the north 
side of the third tier. Both are Nyingma 
traditions, and both belong to the Kagye 
(bKa’ brgyad). Moreover, both were the 
only two old-period Tantric transmissions 
that two eleventh-century masters of the 
Sakya Khon (Khon Sherab Tshultrim and 
K6nchok Gyalpo, b. 1034) decided to 


preserve as special cases, after they had 
discontinued all their other old-period 
teachings .*>* 

The stupa karchak records another 
statue of Padmasambhava.*** That mas- 
ter was also the origin of such esteemed 
instructions as the Dzogchen (rDzogs 
chen) or Great Perfection, which Phag- 
motrupa received from at least two 
gurus. While in Tsang he studied the 
precepts of Aro (of Dzogchen) under 
the master Drakkarpowa (Brag dkar po 
pa).* According to G6 Lotsawa “he 
felt these precepts were merely mental 
stabilizing (zhi gnas) and did not feel 
satisfied.” He was well known for hav- 
ing painstakingly tracked down and 
studied under the most outstanding 
experts in all branches of Buddhist prac- 


tice >> 


According to Alexander Schiller’s 
forthcoming dissertation, Gampopa was 
teaching Dzogchen when Phagmotrupa 
first met him at Gampo in 1151.*°° One 
of the teachings he gave to Phagmotrupa 
and others, once he had recovered 

his health after an illness, were the 
“Dzogchen teachings from A ro” and 
“Thun ‘jogs’ instructions. 

Aro Yeshe Jungne (A ro Ye shes 
*byung gnas) was an outstanding teacher 
who kept the Dzogchen instructions of 
Padmasambhava alive in part of Kham 
(Dan ma), the homeland of Jigten 
Sumgon in about the first half of the 


357 The eminent Tibet- 


eleventh century. 
ologist, R. A. Stein, wrote about him and 


his tradition:**® 


But in the same part of Kham 
[Denma], the spiritual lineage of 
Padmasambhava had also been 
kept alive through the agency of 
the translator Vairocana, exiled to 
Kinchwan, where the daughter of 
a king of that region became his 
disciple. This lineage is that of the 
Dzogchen-pa order, which belongs 
to the “ancient” (Nyingma-pa) 
unreformed school, and teaches a 
form of Tantrism in which some 
material from Chinese Dhyana 
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(Ch’an, Zen) is preserved. A for- 
mer Bonpo, Yasi Pont6én (Ya zi Bon 
ston), and his teacher, Aro, were 
also there at that time. This Aro, 
likewise established at Longthang 
in Den, had received the teach- 
ings of seven lineages from India, 
together with seven lineages from 
China. A point of interest is that 
alone among Tibetan writings of 
this period, it was his chief work, 
Entering the Yoga of the Mahay- 
ana, that Atisa is recorded to have 
liked and praised. 


Aro is the first Dzogchen master whose 
life G6 Lotsawa tells in the relevant pas- 
sage.* He also gives a second lineage 
specifically for Aro’s lineage down to 
Zhigpo Dutsi, as opposed to the lineage 
of the Kha rag skor gsum (of Kharag 
Gomchung).* On Aro, Samten Karmay 
explains in his book on Dzogchen that 
he was a teacher of the Sems sde class 
of Dzogchen teachings and in particu- 
lar represented the “Kham tradition” 
(Khams lugs),**! adding that his treatise 
was important but (in the 1980s) not 
accessible.* (TBRC dates Aro to the 
thirteenth century, a century too late.) 
His treatise and personal history have 
recently been located and published in 
Kham.*° Though G6 Lotsawa seems 
to belittle the teaching when it occurs 
in Phagmotrupa’s life story, in fact he 
greatly revered Padmasambhava and his 
teachings, saying:*™ “People of Tibet 
possess a head ornament and two ear 
ornaments. The head ornament is Pad- 
masambhava. The first ear ornament is 
Kharag Gomchung. The second is the 
venerable Milarepa.” He went on to 
devote the rest of the thirteenth book to 
Karag Gomchung’s Dzogchen lineage, 
which originated in Aro’s tradition.*® 
Given such connections with Pad- 
masambhava through the teachings that 
Phagmotrupa had received from his 
teachers, I do not think the presence of 
his depiction or that of Santaraksita need 
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entail any anachronism or special prob- 
lems of art-historical interpretation here. 
The same goes for the Nyingma Tantric 
deities. Luczanits concludes by register- 


ing his final (understandable) doubts:*% 


Given the high number of deities 
and their assemblies described in 
the text, it is surprising to see how 
little actually conforms to those 

in paintings of the Bka’ brgyud pa 
schools in general, but especially 
the ‘Bri gung pa school, which 
are dated with some certainty to 
the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury or earlier. In fact, some of 
the divergences are so significant 
that it appears to be very unlikely 
that the text actually is what it is 
supposed to be, namely a descrip- 
tion of the pantheon on a stupa 
made for Phag mo dru pa during 
the lifetime of ‘Bri gung pa, i.e. 
before 1217. Most significantly, 
the arrangement and identity of the 
siddhas represented on the upper 
level do not conform to any of the 
early concepts, neither the common 
Bka’ brgyud lineage nor the group 
of eight mahasiddha which must 
have played a major role among 
the pupils of Phag mo gru pa. 


It is true that the text does not 
agree with our preconceptions about 
early Phagdru Kagyu/Drigung Kagyu 
religious art in about the year 1200. 

Yet I think we have underestimated the 
full breadth of Phagmotrupa’s spiritual 
learning. If properly interpreted, his 
memorial stupa does witness to his vast 
learning as a religious student, as do his 
biographies. His greatest students could 
not compare with him in this respect and 
each of them transmitted a fairly small 
fraction of his vast spiritual patrimony. 

Thus, the work seems to be an 
authentic and reliable guide to the Tashi 
Gomang stupa that it describes, and we 
can employ the (sometimes difficult) 


details of its contents for art history, as 
long as we have understood them cor- 
rectly. The text records, I was pleased to 
note, the presence of some of the earliest 
portraits and footprints within this tradi- 
tion. Though I have not yet read the text 
in the original Tibetan, Czaja 2010 men- 
tions in passing many rare and important 
works of sacred art, objects that were 
deposited as relics in the Tashi Gomang 
stupa, including a realistic image (sku 
bag) of Gampopa, a painting of Gam- 
popa’s footprints, and a painted image of 
Phagmotrupa.*®” 


RICHARD ERNST 2013 


In a recent article (R. Ernst 2013,“A 
Chemist Remains a Chemist”), Richard 
Ernst reconsidered the identities of the 
last two out of four main lamas depicted 
in one of his previously published paint- 
ings, suggesting that one lama depicted 
in that thangka was Jigten Sumgon. In 
an article of 2001 (“Arts and Sciences, 
A Personal Perspective of Tibetan Paint- 
ing”) he had suggested that the four 
larger lamas were four disciples of Gam- 
popa (though misidentifying Gampopa 
as the small Indian monk below wearing 
red robes and a yellow pundit hat) .** He 
proposes now that the last two of those 
four main lamas are Diisum Khyenpa 
(Dus gsum mkhyen pa) and Drigung Jig- 


ten Sumgén:*” 


Based on his physiognomy,[24] 
one is tempted to identify the 
fourth hierarch with Jigten Gdnpo 
(or Jigten Sumg6n) (1143-1217), 
the founder of Drigung (Bri gung) 
in 1179, 150 km east of Lhasa, 
rather than with Taglung Thangpa 
Chenpo (1142-1210), the famous 
founder of Taglung 120 km north 
of Lhasa in 1180. The round and 
smooth face of hierarch four fits 
the known portrait of Jigten G6npo 
well.[24 D. P. Jackson, Mirror of 
the Buddha, Early Portraits from 


Fic. 3.11 

Lama with Unknown Lineages 

13th century 

31% x 21% in. (80 x 55 cm) 

RRE Collection 

Literature: A. Heller 1999, no. 55; P. Pal ed. 
2003, fig. 128; R. Ernst 2001, p. 904; and 
D. Jackson 2011, fig. 2.3. 


Tibet, Rubin Museum of Art, New 
York, 2011.] 

It is likely that the thangka has 
been painted after the death of Jig- 
ten G6npo, 1217, around the year 


1220. This can be verified by a 14C 


[carbon-14] age determination of 
the canvas of the painting by accel- 
erator mass spectroscopy: For har- 
vesting the cotton of this painting, 
a time span of 1229 (plus or minus 
61 years) has been determined by 
Dr. Georges Bonani, Institut fiir 
Teilchenphysik, ETH Ziirich. The 
identification of the figures and 
their life data are at least not in 
apparent contradiction with this 
14C dating. 


Here Ernst slightly modifies the iden- 
tifications made on the basis of Amy 
Heller’s suggestions to Patapaditya 

Pal who proposed that Jigten Sumg6n 
and Taklungthangpa were the two final 
main lamas.” For the third main lama 
depicted, Ernst suggests he is the First 
Karmapa Diisum Khyenpa. But what 
speaks strongly against his suggestion 
regarding the fourth figure is that lama’s 
lack of any of the known facial charac- 
teristics of Jigten Sumg6n. Ernst men- 
tions his “rounded, smooth face,” yet the 
decisive feature is his hair line. 

On the other hand, precisely on the 
basis of the physiognomy of its main 
figure, I would suggest we reconsider 
Figure 3.11. It is another previously 
published thangka from the same collec- 
tion, the “lama with the long lineage.” 
This thangka has been published several 
times.*” In this second thangka, the 


main figure’s physical appearance fits 
Jigten Sumg6n quite well. He even holds 
a distinctive three-jewel emblem in his 
hand. So despite the lack of inscriptions 
as more conclusive evidence, I suggest it 
as a possible example of early Drigung 
Kagyu art—purely on the basis of its 
suspicious physical similarities. 
Luczanits in his “Early Drigung” 
article of 2006 already notices and dis- 
cusses this possibility:*”? “Obviously, not 
all paintings sharing one of the minor 
markers established above can securely 
be assigned to the Drigungpa School. A 
case in point is another large thangka in 
the RRE Collection showing a hierarch 
holding a flower-like Triple Jewel at its 


stem (Pal 2003). It is, of course, tempt- 


ing to identify this teacher as Drigungpa 
as well. However, none of the other 
elements of this painting really support 
such an identification.” 
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Written Sources 


DRIGUNG KAGYU PAINTING is now 
becoming more accessible to scholars 
through written Tibetan sources. The 
existence of its special painting tradi- 
tion was also revealed in interviews by a 
painter trained in Drigung in the 1950s. 
Yet it and allied traditions of Dakpo 
Kagyu art are briefly discussed in only 

a few written sources. In this chapter I 
present several of the main Tibetan writ- 
ten sources used in writing this catalog, 
which belong to quite different genres. 
Two are modern articles on Drigung 
Kagyu art history and the Drigung 
gomsha hat. My third main source is a 
traditional exposition of the gomsha, or 
meditation hat, of the Karma Kagyu. My 
fourth source is a painting manual, from 
which I have summarized key points of 
hat iconography, collecting descriptions 
and illustrations of hats. My last two 
main sources are the traditional abba- 
tial histories of Drigung, which refer to 
early Drigung Kagyu works of art, and 
Kathok Situ’s classic record of visiting 
monasteries in U and Tsang Provinces as 
a pilgrim. 


Ras—E KONCHOK GYATSHO’S 
ARTICLE ON DRIGUNG KaGyu ART 


One of the few publications in the Tibetan 
language that alerted Tibetan-reading 

art historians to the existence of special 
Drigung Kagyu traditions of art was an 
article that Rase K6nchok Gyatsho pub- 
lished in 2001.2” The author, who is also 
called H.E. Dakpo Chenga Rinpoche, 


Detail of Fig. 4.9 


is the preeminent living historian of the 
Drigung Kagyu. Born in Drigung in 1968 
and based in central Tibet, he has pub- 
lished numerous other books and articles, 
including a voluminous Religious His- 
tory of Drigung (Bri gung chos ’byung, 
published in Pe cing: Mi rigs dpe skrun 
khang, 2004). 


1. Sketch of Rase Kénchok Gyatsho’s 
Life 


One of the few published biographical 
sources on Rase Konchok Gyatsho’s life 
in Tibetan is the “Author’s brief history” 
that appears at the start of his history 

of women in Tibet of 2003.°” It was 
written by the Drigung Menpa S6nam 
Bagdro, who was presumably an admir- 
ing friend. A similar sketch appeared in 
the cover flap of his Buddhist history of 
Drigung (2004) “Introducing the author” 
(rtsom pa po mtshams sbyar), though 

it brings the account one year and one 
major work further, to the point where 
he had published more than 400,000 
syllables of writings and established 
himself at age thirty-six as one of the 
most prolific writers of his generation. 
The following sketch of Rase Ké6nchok 
Gyatsho’s life has been summarized 
from the published sources and from 
biographies posted online on Drigung 
Kagyu websites:*?° 


Rase Kénchok Gyatsho was born 
in the village below the monas- 
tery of Drikung Thel in Tibet. At 
a young age he impressed those 
around him with his virtuous 


personality and sharp mind. In 
1981 he was advised by Drubwang 
Pachung Rinpoche (1901-1988), 
the great yogi and retreat master 
(khrid dpon) at Drikung Thel, to 
become a monk. That lama, who 
became his chief guru, imparted 
to him important teachings and 
recommended that he study and 
practice the Four Dharmas of 
Gampopa and the Six Yogas of 
Naropa. Later in life he received 
religious instructions from many 
other eminent gurus. 

As a young man he studied 
at Drikung Buddhist College and 
at the Tibetan College in Lhasa. 
He also attended the Medical and 
Astrological College. He studied 
the ten traditional fields of knowl- 
edge, as well as natural sciences, 
social sciences, and history, master- 
ing many fields. [At some point, he 
was identified as the current rebirth 
of the Dagpo Gampo Chenga Tulku 
and given the tulku name K6nchog 
Tendzin Trinle Lhiindrup. That was 
the title of a reincarnate lama not 
of Drigung but of Gampo, the old 
seat of Gampopa.] 

Already as a young student he 
began writing papers on many sub- 
jects of Tibetan history and Tibetan 
Buddhism under his name Rase 
Konchok Gyatsho. Among his 
books are a History of Yangri Gar 
Monastery, History of Densa Thel 
(Main Seat of the Phagdru Kagyu), 
The Benefits of Being Vegetarian, 
and a seven-volume publication 
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FIG. 4.1 
Rase Konchok Gyatsho 
“Gampo Chenga” 


Photograph from drikung.org 
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entitled A Faithful Speech that 
shows how to develop, improve, 
and spread the Dharma tradition of 
the Drikung Kagyu in the future. 
He also authored a book about 
noteworthy Tibetan women entitled 
Mothers in the Land of Snows, 
which filled a big desideratum and 
received scholarly praise. 

Chief among his historical writ- 
ings is his voluminous Buddhist 
History of Drikung (Bri gung chos 
*byung) published in 2004, which 
discussed Buddhism in general 
and the Drigung Kagyu lineage in 
particular. In 2007 he composed 
The Ornament of Gongchig, a 
detailed refutation of criticisms of 
the famous Gongchig teachings 
of Jigten Sumgon. He also wrote 
several short texts on the lives of 
Lord Jigten Sumgon, Achi Chékyi 
Dolma, Angon Rinpoche, an intro- 
duction to the famous Drigung sky 
burial ground, and a brief guide to 
the holy places in the Drigung area. 

Rase K6nchok Gyatsho also 
published several scholastic 
and liturgical works, including 


CHAPTER 4 


commentaries on The Fivefold 
Path of Mahamudra (Phag chen 
Inga Idan) and on the Essence of 
the Three Vows (sDom gsum snying 
po). He compiled the daily ritu- 

als of the Drigung Kagyu in two 
volumes and authored a number 

of papers concerning special Dri- 
gung teachings, including a Phowa 
(Consciousness-Transference) text 
of the Drigung tradition called The 
Color of the Rainbow.” For almost 
ten years he collaborated with H. 
E. Drigung Angon Rinpoche and 
some monks from Drigung Thel 
Monastery to rescue the most 
important works of the Drigung 
Kagyu tradition, by collecting, 
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Fic. 4.2 
Jigten Sumg6én with His Two Chief Disciples 


Drigungpa Yabse Sum 
Lhasa; 2002 
Painted by Penpa Tsering, disciple of 


Amdo Jampa 
After Rase Konchok Gyatsho 2004a, 
frontispiece. 


assembling and editing The Great 
Treasury of Drigung Kagyu (Bri 
gung bka’ brgyud chos mdzod chen 
mo) in one hundred and fifty vol- 
umes.*” Following a request by H. 
H. Chungtsang Rinpoche, he also 
wrote commentaries on the thirteen 
fundamental treatises of Buddhist 
doctrine and philosophy (gzhung 
chen bcu gsum). 


Rase Konchok Gyatsho commis- 
sioned a thangka, Figure 4.2, for the 
spiritual welfare of his kind old mother. 
Depicting Jigten Sumg6n accompanied 
by his two chief nephew-disciples and 
main spiritual successors (‘Bri kung pa 
yab sras gsum or sKyob pa yab sras 
gsum), it was consecrated in the Water 
Horse year, 2002. It was painted by 
Penpa Tsering, a famous pupil of the 
renowned thangka painter Amdo Jampa 
(i.e., of Jampa Tsheten, who was known 
for his modern realistic painting style).2” 
Here Rase Kénchok Gyatsho has 
ordered to be depicted just four animals 
in the Buddha’s traditional backrest and 
to show lions only in the throne base, 

a revival of ancient Drigung Kagyu 
artistic tradition. (The mountains in the 
background are presumably those of Dri- 
gung; note the almost pyramidal shape 
of one glacier peak to the left.) Note also 
the vajra placed on the seat before him, 
below his crossed feet, symbolizing the 
vajra seat (vajrdsana; rdo rje gdan) of 
buddhahood at Bodh Gaya. 

In 2004 Rase K6nchok Gyatsho 
sponsored the painting of an exquisite 
set of thangkas by the same Penpa 
Tsering, depicting the throne hold- 
ers of the Drigung Kagyu lineage, as 
well as thangkas of the Fivefold Path 
of Mahamudra, The Twenty-five Main 
Disciples of Milarepa, and the Eight 
Incarnations of Jigten Sumgon. All the 
paintings were executed following his 
own detailed written iconographic plans. 

Another modern Drigung Kagyu 
portrait of the school’s founder appeared 
as frontispiece of his history of Yangri 
Gon Monastery. (See Fig. 4.3.) Though 
the background is greatly transformed, 
the main figure is exactly the same as in 
Figure 4.2. 


2.A Synopsis of His Article Published 
in 2001 


In his article on Drigung art, Rase K6n- 
chok Gyatsho concisely enumerates 
just the key names of Drigung lamas of 


the seventeenth through early twentieth 


century who were deeply involved in 
painting, also naming a few of the chief 
Drigung artists they patronized. His 
entire account of the Driri style and later 
sculpture and arts at Drigung fits onto 
just one printed page.*” He leads us to 
conclude that the Drigung style (Bri 
bris) of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was just one of several in a 
long sequence of painting styles patron- 
ized at Drigung Monastery over the 
centuries. He displays a knowledge of 
different styles, detecting in the work of 
one later artist a stylistic synthesis and 


Fi. 4.3 

Jigten Sumg6n 

Lhasa; ca. 2002 

Painted by Penpa Tsering, disciple of 
Amdo Jampa 

After Rase Konchok Gyatsho 2004b, 
frontispiece. 


asserting the presence of a non-Driri 
style (i.e., the Karma Gardri) during a 
certain period. After mentioning*” the 
presence of Khyenri painters previously 
at the time of the “twenty-fifth” abbot 
(Dri 26, Trinle Zangpo), he asserted 
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that during the period of the fourteenth 
calendric cycle (1807-1866) the “new 
and old Gar traditions” (sGar lugs, i.e., 
old and new Karma Gardri) of painting 
could be seen in some thangkas. He may 
have gathered some passages relevant 

to statues and paintings when working 
on his histories, but some comments 
embody a direct knowledge of thangkas 
and informants at Drigung (or in a mon- 
astery in Purang). For his account from 
the early eighteenth century onward he 
says: “The later continuation of painting 
of Drigung [1.e., after Dondrup Ché- 
gyal’s time, from the early eighteenth 
century onward] is as is commonly 
known (shes gsal).” With those words, 
he refers not to common art-historical 
knowledge among outsiders but rather to 
the common knowledge among the best- 
informed artists and lamas of Drigung. 

Later in his article, he contributes 
importantly to the written sources on 
Tibetan art by quoting at length not 
one but two previously unknown very 
early writings. These sources consider 
the making of statues and paintings 
and were composed by two very early 
masters of his tradition: Drigung Jigten 
Sumg6n and Jennga Sherab Jungne 
(1175-1255), an outstanding early abbot 
(fourth abbot of Drigung). In particu- 
lar, the detailed instructions**' on how 
to paint a thangka given by On Sherab 
Jungne (dBon Shes rab ‘byung gnas) 
to Geshe Ashén (dGe bshes A gzhon), 

a religious scholar of his time, enriches 
understanding of early paintings of the 
Drigung Kagyu. 

One of the interesting points made 
by one of the early Drigung Kagyu 
sources on art concerns the required 
number of mythical animals depicted 
in elaborate backrests behind buddha 
images. Jigten Sumg6n taught that one 
should include the four “ornaments” 
(rgyan rnam bzhi), otherwise excel- 
lent qualities would not arise. (He also 
stressed that the seat and throne should 
not be too low.)*** Those animals were 
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also known as the “four throne orna- 
ments” (khri rgyan bzhi) or just “four 
ornaments” (rgyan bzhi).** (See Fig. 
44a for a recent drawing by an art- 
ist from Kham of a different tradition 
depicting not four but six animals visible 
in the backrest, including a pair of lions 
and naga [khri rgyab drug ‘gyogs].) 
When I interviewed him in Lhasa 
in 2004, Rase K6nchok Gyatsho 
explained that the fifth ornament (rgyan) 
in the “four ornaments” was the lion 
(seng ge), which belongs to the throne 
but is not formally counted as one of the 
four animals of the backrest (rgyab yol) 
proper in early Drigung art. In Figure 
4.2 he has ordered that earlier tradition 
(with the lion appearing only in the 
throne base and just four animals in the 
backrest) to be depicted, thus reviving a 
very old Drigung tradition. 


3. His Account of the Driri and 
Related Painting Styles 


Rase K6nchok Gyatsho writes very suc- 
cinctly about the Driri and contemporary 
styles patronized at Drigung between the 
late seventeenth through early twentieth 
century. I have divided his account into 
eight brief sections of just one or two 
sentences each, ordering them chrono- 
logically and numbering them con- 
secutively. His summary of the earliest 
period of the Driri begins: 


1. About Venerable Chokyi Trakpa: 
“The Twenty-fourth abbot, the 
Venerable Chédrak (Dri 25) was 
learned in all the traditional fields 
of knowledge and was wonderfully 
skilled in the arts of painting and 
sculpture. As a result he made such 
things as a colored-sand mandala 
with completed doors (sgo rdzogs) 
on the bottom of a teacup which 
was as detailed and perfect as if it 
had been painted.’”>** 


2. About Trinle Zangpo: “‘The 
twenty-fifth abbot (Dri 26) Trinle 


Zangpo after bringing the Khyenri 
Painting Tradition to Drigung 
commissioned many paintings, 
including a set depicting the 
Jataka Tales.** 


. About the following abbot: “The 


‘twenty-sixth abbot’ Déndrup 
Chégyal commissioned [outstand- 
ing] art such as a three-dimen- 
sional mandala of Cakrasamvara.” 

Then Rase K6nchok Gyatsho 
makes a telling remark: “The later 
continuation of painting of Drigung 
[i.e., from Dondrup Chégyal’s time 
on, from the early eighteenth cen- 
tury onward] is “as is commonly 
known’ (shes gsal).””86 


. About Master-painter Gadik: “The 


art of Gadik (Ga Idig), the Master- 
artist (dBu chen) who flourished 
at the time of the “thirtieth” abbot 
(Dri 31, Tendzin Chékyi Gyalt- 
shen, tenure 1810-1826), com- 
bined three styles in his paintings: 
Khyenri Tradition (mKhyen lugs), 
Karma Gardri Tradition (sGar 
lugs) and Drigung Tradition (Bri 
lugs). That fact can be clearly seen 
from the [surviving] thangkas he 
painted.’””**” 


. A Karma Gardri Interval: “How 


the Old and New Karma Gardri 
styles also spread [at Drigung] can 
be understood from thangkas that 
were painted or commissioned 
there during the fourteenth calen- 
dric cycle ” (1807-1866) .**8 


. A Few Distinctive Developments: 


Embroidered thangkas also took 
a distinctive turn stylistically at 
this time. Regarding statues, an 
outstanding sculptor who led the 
construction of the largest Tashi 
Gomang-type stupa in the time 
of (Dri 17?) Gyalwang Kunga 
Rinchen (rGyal dbang Kun dga’ 
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Fic. 4.4A 
Buddha backrest with six legendary animals 
After Konchok Tendzin 1994, fig. 79. 
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rin chen) was Drigung Mangrawa 
Dorje Gyaltshen (Bri gung Mang 
ra ba rDo rje rgyal mtshan).**° 


. Regarding the later Drigung 


painter Barwa: “Barwa, who was 
the secretary of the “thirty-fifth” 
abbot” (Dri 36), Shiway Lotré 
(1886-1943), abbot 1906-1943, 
was so manually skilled that he 


could paint a deity on a grain of 
barley, and he was able to produce 
one thangka per day. His style 
had many special characteristics. 
His lines painted during outlin- 
ing were so fine that they were 
just barely visible, and the art 
was very captivating to a viewer. 
Such qualities of his work we 
can understand from the thangka 
that survives at Purang Gyazhing 
[Monastery ].’°°° 


8. Recent carvings were copied by 
Khenchen Norbu Gyaltshen.*”! 


To summarize, it may help to divide 
Rase K6nchok Gyatsho’s terse refer- 
ences into four main periods: 


1. The Early Formative Phase 
(roughly late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries). The 
period of three successive abbots 
whom he mentioned: 

a. The Venerable Rigdzin Ché- 
drak produces great art of his 
own and inspires his disciples 
to follow, and thus seems to 
have been an enormous initial 
inspiration, 

b. Trinle Zangpo, an outstanding 
painter and patron who devot- 
edly followed in Rigdzin Cho- 
drak’s tradition, and 

c. Dondrup Chégyal, who imme- 
diately continued the Driri 
through abbatial patronage. 

2. The Middle Period (circa early 
nineteenth century), including the 
time of (Dri 31) Tendzin Chokyi 
Gyaltshen and his official painter 
Gadik. 

3. An intervening period (in circa 
the mid-nineteenth century) of 
wider Karma Gardri patronage at 
Drigung. 

4. The Late Driri Period (circa late 
nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries), the time of (Dri 36) 
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Shiway Lotr6 and his painter 
Barwa. 


REFERENCES TO THE DAKPO 
KaGyu MEDITATION Hats 


The meditation hat, or gomsha, is a 
key iconographic feature of lama por- 
traits in the Drigung Kagyu and related 
Dakpo Kagyu Schools. Their varieties 
and symbolism have remained little 
known until now. 


1. The Drigung Meditation Hat 


Recent Drigung Kagyu publications 
from Tibet present a few important 
portraits of Jigten Sumgén and his leg- 
endary hat. In them we find the founder 
of Drigung wearing a red gomsha. Typi- 
cally the hat featured a cluster of flaming 
jewels in the middle of its front panel. 
In some older paintings the central sym- 
bol is more subtle, as if woven into the 
design of the cloth. In these two recent 
versions, however, the jewels blaze 
forth prominently, like a glittering gold 
emblem attached to the hat. 

Figures 4.4b and 4.4c depict what 
is now his standard and correct hat. The 
flaming jewel (nor bu me ‘bar) emblem 
was thus an essential part of the great 
founder’s meditation hat. (His name as 
a bodhisattva was, after all, Rinchen 
Pal, “Jewel Luster.”) The front emblem 
typically consisted of six flaming jewels 
clustered together and standing upon 
an elegant base of lotus petals, either 
with three distinct petals (Fig. 4.4d) ora 
curved line of seven smaller petals (Fig. 
4 Ae). To the right and left are clouds. 

Rase Kénchok Gyatsho devoted an 
article to the gomsha of Jigten Sumg6én 
and his followers .*°? According to it, 
Jigten Sumg6n as a mature teacher gave 
“hat teachings” (zhwa chos) as recorded 
in his Profound Teachings (Zab chos). 
This extraordinary hat, which was called 
by Rase Kénchok Gyatsho a “medita- 
tion hat that liberates through being 
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Fic. 4.4B 
Detail of Fig. 4.2, Jigten Sumg6n with 
bejeweled gomsha 


seen” (mthong grol gyi sgom zhwa), was 
said by Jigten Sumgén to possess many 
excellent qualities. That master also 
stressed that it should be preserved and 
its practice should not be allowed to die 
out.*? He bestowed such hats several 
times upon his disciples and stressed 
their importance, as was mentioned sev- 
eral times in his writings. 

In his Profound Teachings Jigten 
Sumg6n enumerates three hats that are 
beneficial to Dharma and three that harm 
it. The three helpful ones were: 1. the 
“long-eared” hat of Jowo Je (Atisa) (rna 
ring ma); 2. the “hat with umbrella 
spokes” (gdugs rtsibs ma) of Panchen 
Sakyasribhadra;*”> and 3. his own extraor- 
dinary meditation hat (sgom zhwa). 

According to the text, this kind of 
hat had its own correct shape and pro- 
portions. People should not make such 
a hat of cotton or silk brocade; it should 
be made exclusively of woven woolen 
cloth of U Province (dbus phrug). It 
should contain footprints of the guru. 
Some people criticized Jigten Sumgén’s 
employment of and worship of the 


Fic. 4.4C 
Detail of Fig. 0.8, Jigten Sumg6n with 
bejeweled gomsha 


guru’s footprints in this context, but 
he reminded them that footprints were 
venerated in India already in the Lord 
Buddha’s time. In his own lineage, the 
previous guru Marpa had worshiped the 
footprints of his guru, the Indian adept 
Naropa, and Milarepa was also known to 
have venerated guru footprints.°”° 

Jigten Sumg6n further explained 
that his gomsha should be red in color, 
one of the three colors allowed to monks 
by the Buddhist Discipline (Vinaya). In 
those scriptures the technical words for 
that red was “red ochre color” (btsag 
mdog). Red is also taught by Tantric 
scriptures to be the color of power.*”” 

The front of the hat should have 
the image of a jewel, he said, while to its 
right and left should appear depictions of 
clouds. The jewel symbolized the guru 
as the Tantric “lord of the lineage” (rigs 
kyi bdag po). Sutra scriptures also teach 
that a religious teacher is like a jewel. 
The two clouds symbolize the enlight- 
ened gurus being purposely reborn in the 
world in order to benefit the Buddhist 
teachings and living beings, as a result 


Fic. 4.4D 
Cluster of flaming jewels with three-petal 
lotus base 
After Khreng Hra’o-khrun et al. 2008, p. 
94, right. 


FIG. 4.4E 

Flaming jewels on a seven-petal lotus 
After Khreng Hra’o-khrun et al. 2008, p. 
94, left. 


of their previous resolutions made after 
attaining buddhahood. 

Such a sacred hat was not to be 
worn by sinful people or by lay people, 
he taught. If one made a new hat, it was 


meritorious, like building a new temple. 
To destroy one was sinful, like destroy- 
ing a temple. Such hats were wondrous 
to behold and planted the seed of bud- 
dhahood in all who saw it. Therefore 
Jigten Sumg6n taught all his close dis- 
ciples to make such a hat and wear it on 
their heads.** 


2. Several Dakpo Kagyu Hats 


Three varieties of gomsha or related 
hats are illustrated and explained by an 
artist of the Karma Gardri style, Gega 
Lama.*” In his art manual Gega Lama 
called the first gomsha type (Fig. 4.5a) 
the “Dakpo Hat” (dwags zhwa), saying 
it was the hat worn by the founder of his 
school, Gampopa. (That hat was said to 
have been made following a prophesy 
of Milarepa and to resemble in shape a 
rock face at Dal [rDal] in Dakpo, Gam- 
popa’s home district.) 

Figure 4.5b shows Gampopa as a 
lineal guru wearing his distinctive hat, 
here quite colorfully painted by an artist 
of the Driri School. 

Figure 4.5c depicts Lama Zhang 
Yudrakpa (Bla ma Zhang g.Yu brag pa, 
1123-1193) wearing Gampopa’s hat. 

As founder of the Tshalpa Kagyu (Tshal 
pa bKa’ brgyud), he received the main 
teachings from Gampopa’s nephew 
Gompa Tshultrim Nyingpo and is said to 
have inherited Gampopa’s hat. 

The second type of gomsha illus- 
trated by Gega Lama in his art manual 
(Fig. 4.6) was much more common. He 
says it is essentially the same hat as the 
first, but with its side flaps [and back] 
folded up. (In the first hat those parts 
hang down, warming the wearer’s neck.) 
Gega Lama erroneously called this sec- 
ond gomsha a “sgam zhwa’—though 
the correct spelling is sgom zhwa. (The 
words sgam and sgom are pronounced 
similarly in some Kham dialects.) He 
also called it a “zhwa khra,” which prob- 
ably is to be understood as “a variegated 
hat” (zhwa mo khra mo), which other 


Fic. 4.54 
Gomsha of Gampopa 
After Gega Lama 1983, vol. 2, p. 120, fig. 2. 


FIG. 4.5B 
Detail of Fig. 7.13, Gampopa as a lineal 
guru wearing his hat 
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FIG. 4.5C 

Lama Zhang 

Photograph from HAR ACIP image Lama 
Zhang no. 886_large (xylograph sutra ed., 
p. 519a, right) acip no 886. 
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FIG. 4.6 

Common later gomsha of Dakpo Kagyu 
lamas 

After Gega Lama 1983, vol. 2, p. 120, figs. 3. 


Fic. 4.7 
Gomsha common in Bhutan 
After Gega Lama 1983, vol. 2, p. 120, fig. 4. 


sources use to refer to a special gomsha 
designed by the First Karmapa. 

Gega Lama illustrates a third type 
of gomsha (Fig. 4.7), explaining that it 
was a lama hat commonly worn in Bhu- 
tan to the south of Tibet. It was the same 
as the preceding gomsha, except that it 
had a peak projecting up in the middle. 
This variant gomsha was worn by some 
Drukpa Kagyu lamas. It has a distinctive 
central broad upward-projecting point. 

Figure 4.8 shows Bhutanese monks 
of Semthokha Dzong wearing gomsha 
with central red points. When viewed 
from the side the central points of these 
multicolored hats are easily seen. 
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Fic. 4.8 

Bhutanese monks wearing gomsha while 
performing a rooftop ritual 

Semthokha Dzong, Bhutan 

After T. Tse Bartholomew and J. Johnson 
eds. 2008, p. 119, fig. 15. 


3. Karma Kagyu Written Sources on 
the Gomsha 


In addition to that written discussion 
of the gomsha of the Drigung Kagyu 
by Rase K6nchok Gyatsho, other writ- 
ten sources shed light on the history 
of the Dakpo Kagyu gomsha. Tashi 
Tsering of the Amnye Machen Insti- 
tute, Dharamsala, kindly shared two 
accounts of the origin and symbolism 
of the Dakpo Kagyu gomsha. Like 
Gega Lama’s book, both come from 
the Karma Kagyu, a sister school of the 
Dakpo Kagyu of Gampopa. 

The first of the two texts explains 
the special colorful gomsha that the 
first Karmapa devised and his disciple- 
followers quickly imitated. (Fig. 4.9 
illustrates a Karma Kagyu lineage lama 
wearing a gomsha with colorful stripes.) 
The gomsha of other Kagyu sub-schools 
such as the Drigung, Taklung, and 
Drukpa might derive, directly or indi- 
rectly, from the gomsha not of the First 
Karmapa but of their own lineal guru, 
Phagmotrupa. That he possessed a dis- 
tinctive orange-colored (or orange-red, 
dmar ser) hat was mentioned in passing 


in one of the two Karma Kagyu gomsha 


sources, while the colorful or varie- 
gated (khra bo) gomsha hat of Diisum 
Khyenpa (as distinct from his black 
Karmapa hat) was mentioned in passing 
in his biography.*”' There we are told 
that one of the First Karmapa’s disciples 
wore a distinctive hat that the source 
called a “hat of the tradition of Lama 
U-se (Diisum Khyenpa)” (bla ma dbu 
se’i lugs kyi dbu zhwa)— presumably 
his colorful gomsha. That hat made an 
attacking brigand recognize its wearer 
as a follower of “Lama U-se” (Bla 

ma dBu se), as the Karmapa was then 
called, and a monk of Tshurphu Mon- 
astery. Seeing the distinctive hat, the 
brigand broke off his attack and spared 
the life of the monk. 


A. HIsToRY OF THE VARIEGATED Gomsha 
OF THE KARMA KacGyu 


The first brief text that discusses the 
Karma Kagyu gomsha lacks both a 
formal title and author’s colophon. It 
begins with a theme that functions as 
title: “The history of this colorful medi- 
tation hat” (sgom zhwa khra mo ’di yi 
lo rgyus ni), and ends with the prayer 
that Gampopa’s blessings will grace the 
reader or reciter of the text. (For a por- 
trait of Gampopa wearing an ordinary 
gomsha, see Fig. 4.10.) 

The old original text also illustrates 
the hat (shown as Fig. 4.13). It states: 


Gampopa gave a piece of woven 
woolen cloth that was one arm- 
span long to each of his three 
prominent disciples from the group 
known as the Three Men of Kham 
(Khams pa mi gsum), telling each 
of them: “Make from this whatever 
hat you like!” Phagmotrupa made 
his “Orange-colored hat” (dmar ser 
ma), while Seltong Gompa (gSal 
stong sGom pa) made the “Round 
eyed hat” (ril mig ma), for which 
Gampopa accordingly uttered aus- 
picious prophesies. Then Diisum 
Khyenpa took that piece of cloth 
and cut it into two halves. When he 
was sewing it, inside and out, five 
dakini appeared in the sky before 
him and uttered words of instruc- 
tion singing in a single voice: 


This hat that you, O Ordained 
Vajra-practitioner, have made 

is ornamented by two garuda 
wings to right and left and by 
five “silk ears” (dar rna) to 

both right and left. Within the 
correctly square-shaped “face- 
door” (ngo sgo), to the right and 
left are two black spoons. In the 
center, a flower is placed amidst 
the silk (dar khrod me tog). The 
end (tha ma) you should encircle 
with silk. Make it possess three 
peaks (or points on top, rtse mo). 
Surely the Buddhist Doctrine 
will spread in all directions and 
all who see it (read: mthong ba) 
will surely be liberated! 


After singing those lines, they dis- 
appeared into the sky. Then after he 
had made this colorful hat, Diisum 
Khyenpa visited his guru, Gam- 
popa. That master was pleased, 
saying: 


O son, this hat of yours is good, 
being an auspicious omen. Now 
listen, I’m going to sing [lit. 
grant] you a song. 


That the hat’s basic color is red 
is a sign that you will achieve 
the Buddha activities of the 
Mantrayana, through having 


completely perfected the dhar- 
mas of empowerment of Buddha 
Amitabha. That its “front door” 
[i.e., front panel] is square (i.e., 
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Fic. 4.9 
Karma Kagyu Guru Jampal Zangpo 
39% x 23% in. (100.3 x 59.5 cm) 


Courtesy of the Hahn Cultural Foundation 


Literature: K. Tanaka 2005, no. 50. 


FIG. 4.10 

Gampopa wearing a gomsha 

30% x 20 in (77 x 51 cm) 

After Rig ’dzin rdo rje et al. eds. 1985, Bod 
kyi thang ka, plate 56. 
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four-sided) is a sign that you 


possess the four limitless quali- 
ties (tshad med bzhi), whose 
nature is kindness and compas- 
sion. The two “hat-spoons” to 
right and left are a sign that 
Vajradhara and his consort 


reside inseparably on your head. 


The two garuda wings are a 
sign of your coursing through 
the sublime heights by looking, 


having perfected the mastery of 
the Two Vehicles. 


The five spoons to the right are a 
sign that the Five Tathagatas of 
the mandala constantly dwell on 
your crown. The five spoons to 
the left are a sign that the secret 
ones, the five groups of Dakinis, 
will achieve Buddha activities 
[for you] like mothers. That it is 
ornamented by a pair of “conch 
threads” (dung rkud) is a sign of 
your entering the path to awak- 
ening while possessing skillful 
means and insight inseparably 
integrated. That its edge is 
circled by silk cloth is a sign 
that the Doctrine will expand in 
all directions and that you will 
be surrounded by a following of 
many disciples. 


That its inside is empty is a sign 
that the nature of all phenom- 
ena is empty, the integration of 
emptiness and clear appearance 
without [conceptual] appre- 
hension. That the upper part 

of the silk is ornamented by a 
flower is a sign that you have 
elevated to the crown of your 
head the guru, the authentic 
precious lord. That the hat pos- 
sesses three peaks is a sign that 
Dharmakaya, Sambhogakaya 
and Nirmanakaya—the three 
bodies of Buddhahood —are 
present [as potentials] in the 
basis [the klesa-ridden human 
personality]. 


These four stages of the colorful 
hat’s meditation I have writ- 

ten to please the fully-ordained 
monk [Diisum Khyenpa]. All 
people who see this hat are sure 
to enter the path to liberation. 
All those fortunate ones who 
make this hat [in the future] 


will attain the merit of building 
a four-pillared temple. To put 
this hat on their heads will be 
the same as receiving a hundred 
initiations. The four stages of the 
yoga of the colorful hat should 
be written down and shared with 
everyone, so that the Buddhist 
Doctrine will spread in all direc- 
tions. May I meet with Lord 
Dakpo Rinpoche (Gampopa)! 
May excellent merit increase! 


That history of Diisum Khy- 
enpa’s gomsha shows the high level 
of hat lore that existed in other Dakpo 
Kagyu Schools. It helpfully reveals, for 
instance, that Gampopa gave hat mate- 
rial to eminent students and that Phag- 
motrupa’s gomsha was a well-known 
orange one. Possibly the meditation 
hats of the Drigung, Taklung, or Drukpa 
Kagyu descended from it, in shape if not 
in color. (Was the Taklung Kagyu one 
more orangish in color?) 

Figure 4.11 is a detail from an 
early painted portrait of Phagmotrupa 
with episodes of his life depicted at the 
bottom. In one episode he stands wear- 
ing an orange hat, which I take to be an 
early depiction of his orange gomsha. 
(The painting dates to the thirteenth 
century and came from the Taklung 
Kagyu.) 

Figure 4.12 depicts Phagmotrupa 
wearing his orange meditation hat. (The 
painting dates to about the fourteenth 
century and comes from the Taklung 
Kagyu.) By now a few generations have 
passed since the time of Phagmotrupa 
(Fig. 4.11), and the yellow-orange gom- 
sha has become a more integral part of 
his identity. He wears it not only in the 
central figure but also in all six episodes 
of his most recent saintly life depicted 
in the bottom register. The hat has a 
conical top and lacks a large square 
panel in the front. 

The description and illustration of 
the colorful gomsha of Diisum Khyenpa 
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present a quite different hat. (See Fig. 
4.13) 

Among Karma Kagyu portraits, 
one of the early transmitters of the 
Karma Kagyu tradition (Drog6n Rechen, 
eighth guru in the lineage) is depicted 
wearing such a multicolored hat. In the 
first and earlier version of the portrait, 
shown in Figure 4.14, we see not only 
colorful strips to right and left but also 
the lotus flower in the front panel, just 
below a cluster of three radiating jewels. 

In a later copy of the same compo- 
sition, the early Karma Kagyu gomsha 
still has colorful strips to the right and 
left of the front panel and a cluster of 
three jewels. (See Fig. 4.15.) But the 
lotus in the front panel has been done 
in gold, and it has become less distinct 
amid the surrounding gold decorative 
brocade details (gos chen ri mo). The hat 
is still very impressive. 

So we must expect to find dif- 
ferent gomsha types or versions when 
we examine art of the different Dakpo 
Kagyu Schools. Figure 4.16a depicts 
a great master of the Dakpo Kagyu 


Fic. 4.11 
Detail of Fig. 0.3 (HAR 65461) 
Phagmotrupa wearing a gomsha 


wearing another type of gomsha. Got- 
shangpa by name, he belongs to the 
Drukpa Kagyu, another sister school 
descending from Phagmotrupa. His hat 
is distinctive thanks to its mystic sun/ 
moon symbol in the front panel (where 
the cluster of three jewels was placed 

in the Drigung Kagyu gomsha and a 
lotus was found in the Karma Kagyu 
variegated hat). As a statue, it can be 
seen from the side and rear, unlike all 
the painted examples we have seen until 
now. (See Fig. 4.16b for a side view.) 
Though from the Drukpa Kagyu, it lacks 
a central point. 


B. A DHARMA TEACHING BASED ON THE 


Karma Kacyu Gomsha 


The gomsha of the Karma Kagyu is also 
discussed in a second written source, 
a brief text by the seventh Karmapa 
Chédrak Gyatsho (1454-1506) 4 
According to its author, the tradition of 
possessing gomsha hats was based on a 
hat given to the First Karmapa by Gam- 
popa. He asserts that there also existed 
a tradition of gomsha hats found in the 
Kadam tradition where the shape of the 
hat was similar. 

Chédrak Gyatsho stressed that 
the gomsha was made at the instruc- 
tions and encouragement of Diisum 
Khyenpa’s guru and also at the repeated 
explicit urging of many enlightened 
beings, including numerous enlight- 
ened Tantric deities, dakini, buddhas, 
and bodhisattvas, to make such a hat. 
Most of the work is a religious instruc- 
tion (chos khrid chos su bya ba) about 
the gomsha, turning it into a Dharma 
teaching. The teaching had three parts, 
which explained the symbolism (mtshon 
byed bshad pa) of the preparation, main 
practice, and resulting fruit of Buddhist 
practice. I have extracted a number of 
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Fic. 4.12 

Phagmotrupa, His Previous Lives and 
Episodes of His Saintly Life 

Ca. 14th century 

17% x 14 in. (45.1 x 35.6 cm) 
Photograph by Bruce M. White 
Rubin Museum of Art 

F1998.17.4 (HAR 666) 

Literature: D. Jackson 2011, fig. 5.9. 


Fic. 4.13 
Illustration of Diisum Khyenpa’s gomsha 
After original text. 


Fic. 4.14 

Drogén Rechen 

Ca. late 16th century 

26% x 17% in. (68 x 44 cm) 

Courtesy of the Hahn Cultural Foundation 
Literature: K. Tanaka 2001, vol. 3, no. 41; 
and D. Jackson 2009, fig. 9c. 
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Fic. 4.15 

Drogén Rechen as eighth master of the 
lineage, from Rumtek Set 

Rumtek Monastery, Sikkim; 

early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by David Lewiston 

After D. Jackson 2009, fig. 9.8. 

Literature: (Palpung set) Yang Jiaming 2007, 
p. 18S. 
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FIG. 4.16A 

Lama Gyalwa Gotshangpa 

Ca. 15th or 16th century 

Brass, copper, silver; H 26 in. (66 cm) 
Purchase 1969 The Members’ Fund 
Newark Museum 69.32 

Literature: V. Reynolds et al. 1986, S30. 


FIG. 4.16B 
Side view 


Fic. 4.17 
Hat of a rigdzin in general 
After G. Tucci 1970, p. 124, fig. 7 (b). 


key technical words or phrases from that 
second source, but could not translate it 


completely.“ 


4. Two Other Distinctive Hats 


Returning now to the Drigung Kagyu 
School, I find that the vast majority of 
its lamas are portrayed wearing red (not 
multicolored or orange) gomsha, which 
in paintings are slightly pointed on the 
front if viewed with partial profile.““ 
Still, other hat types are also important 
for lamas of that school. My main writ- 
ten source for sorting the non-gomsha 
hats is again the published art manual of 
Gega Lama. Of the two less common hat 
types that were worn by certain Drigung 
Kagyu lineal gurus from the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, one was dis- 
tinctly Nyingma.“” Both hats may help 
identify specific lamas when inscriptions 
have not been adequately photographed. 
The first hat type was one that 
was sometimes prominently worn by 
Rigpa Rangshar and Rigdzin Chédrak 
(in Figs. 7.6 and 7.7). I at first consid- 
ered their hats to be a type known as a 
“rigdzin hat.” There does exist a “hat of 
a rigdzins in general” (rig ‘dzin spyi’i 
zhwa mo), which we find illustrated 
and explained by Giuseppe Tucci in his 
book of 1970 and which could be worn 
by many highly qualified Nyingma 


Fic. 4.18 
Hat of the Throne-holder of Mindroling 
After Gega Lama 1983, vol. 2, p. 127 (6). 


masters.*° (See Fig. 4.17.) Rigdzin or 
“awareness holder” is a Nyingma term 
for a master who has attained one of 
the highest stages of realization through 
Tantric practice. A better-known exam- 
ple of a “rigdzin hat” would be the hat 
worn by Situ Panchen’s guru Rigdzin 
Tshewang Norbu of Kathok in Kham.*”” 

Figure 4.18 illustrates a similar 
rigdzin hat from central Tibet (called in 
Tibetan smin gling gong zhwa). It was 
worn by the throne-holders of Min- 
drdling Monastery south of Lhasa in 
central Tibet and by similarly eminent 
Nyingma masters. It, too, resembles in 
some respects the hats of Rigpa Rang- 
shar and Rigdzin Chédrak. 

Yet that, too, was not the hat type 
that the Drigung lamas sometimes wore 
in their role as rigdzin. The one they 
wore is shown by Figure 4.19. Though 
not the general rigdzin type, it was a 
hat type worn only by the special type 
of Nyingma practitioner and visionary 
known as terton. Considered a “Lotus 
hat” (pad zhwa) by Gega Lama, it is 
basically a rigdzin hat with a golden 
vajra on its crest. According him, the 
origin of this type of hat is not clear, and 
it has many variants. 

We shall see in Figures 7.6, 7.7b, 
and 7.10 each central lama wearing 
such a hat. In the first two cases, this 


Fic. 4.19 
Lotus hat worn by terténs 
After Gega Lama 1983, vol. 2, p. 128 (1). 


“Drigung rigdzin-terton hat” that they 
wear has bright colors. In fact, Rinchen 
Phiintshok was almost uniquely qualified 
to wear that hat, among Drigung Kagyu 
lineage holders, for he was indeed a 
terton. (I am now convinced by the hat 
that Figure 7.10 depicts a great Nyingma 
master from Lowo in eastern Ngari who 
was both Rinchen Phiintshok’s guru and 
a well-known terton.) 

The most famous “Lotus hat” is 
the “Lotus hat of Orgyen” (Orgyan pad 
zhwa), which is one of the two most 
usual hats worn by Padmasambhava. I 
illustrate it in Figure 4.20 to show its 
distinctive shape and crest. I fail to see 
how the hat of a terton is so similar that 
it too should be classified as a “Lotus 
hat,” as Gega Lama did. I think the fer- 
ton hat is closer to the general rigdzin 
hat, which lacks only a vajra crest. 

The second non-gomsha hat that 
was worn by some Drigung Kagyu lamas 
from the sixteenth or seventeenth century 
was a red pundit hat (pan zhwa). (See Fig. 
4.21.) Such a hat signified wide learning 
on the part of its wearer. Technically, a 
Tibetan lama-scholar became a pandita 
if he mastered not just scriptural learning 
but also the other four traditional fields 
of knowledge, including sacred visual 
art and the language arts. Examples of 
such a hat were those worn by Nyingma 
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FIG. 4.20 
Lotus hat of Orgyen (Padmasambhava’s hat) 
After Gega Lama 1983, vol. 2, p. 118 (1). 


or Kagyu lamas, which were red and had 
rings around their pointed crests, shown 
in the drawing as lines. Such lines were 
not found in the known Drigung Kagyu 
pundit hats, which were plain red (with 
orange trim?) and were sometimes worn 
draped flat over the head, or with part 

of the long ear flaps inserted inside the 
hat.“ 

We shall see in paintings of chap- 
ters 7 and 8 that two or three Drigung 
Kagyu lineal masters wore pundit hats, 
including very prominently Rigdzin 
Chédrak, who, incidentally, is also 
called “all-knowing” (kun mkhyen). We 
should not forget that such lineage trans- 
mitters as Sonam Gyatsho (Dri 20) and 
K6nchok Lhiindrub (dKon mchog Thun 
grub, disciple of Tashi Phiintshok, Dri 
23) had the titles “Great Pundit” (pan 
chen). Their learned status calls out for 
the corresponding hat. 


REFERENCES TO WORKS OF ART IN 
DRIGUNG HISTORIES 


Another important source that refers to 
early works of art at Drigung is the mon- 
astery’s abbatial histories. According to 
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FIG. 4.21 
Pundit or all-around scholar’s hat 
After G. Tucci 1970, p. 124, fig. 7 (d). 


those histories, Jigten Sumg6n during 
his lifetime commissioned many sacred 
images. Some of the statues that he 
ordered made were later famed for their 
miraculous behavior or properties. For 
instance, Rase K6nchok Gyatsho in his 
Religious History of Drigung mentions a 
few early images— including some that 
were later heard to speak (gsung byon 
ma) and one that was capable of repel- 
ling harmful spirits (‘dre *dul ma)— 
wherever it was taken.” 

Heather Stoddard also collected 
references to several statues that Jigten 
Sumg6n commissioned, as follows:4"° 
“According to Tibetan sources, numer- 
ous small portrait images of this great 
meditation master (Jigten Sumg6n) were 
made during his lifetime for his disciples 
who lived in caves and hermitages scat- 
tered the length and breadth of the 
Himalayas.” And again:*" “According to 
the ’Bri gung gDan rabs gSer ’phreng 
(“The Golden Rosary of the Abbots of 
’Bri gung’’), Rin chen dpal himself had 
many foreign disciples and princely 
donors including kings of India, who ... 
had portrait statues made of him using 
precious metals.’*!* The same Drigung 
abbatial history also mentions that Jigten 


Sumg6n had numerous disciples and 
wealthy royal patrons in India. Some of 
them made images of him using differ- 
ent exquisite gilt or inlaid metals.*" 

Rase Konchok Gyatsho in his 
art-historical article briefly refers to the 
early highly realistic portrait statues of 
Jigten Sumg6n produced by Jennga Gar 
(sPyan snga mGar), and based on those, 
the statues known as “Mongolian images 
of Jigten Sumg6n with a seat of lotus- 
petals that continued all the way around” 
(skyob pa hor sku pad skor ma).*\* 
Though of different sizes, the Mongolian 
statues were said to have had the same 
shapes and workmanship. 


KaTHOK SiTu’s ACCOUNT OF 
DRIGUNG THEL AND YANGRI GAR 


My last main written source of refer- 
ences to Drigung Kagyu works of art 
is the pilgrimage record of Kathok Situ 
(Kah thog Si tu, 1880-1925), which I 
briefly mentioned above. When visiting 
U Province as a pilgrim in 1918, that 
lama recorded his visits to both Drigung 
Thel and Yangri Gar. At the main mon- 
astery he noted seeing in a reliquary 
chapel of eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century masters many thangkas with 
exquisite golden brocade mountings, 
including paintings of the eight mani- 
festations of Padmasambhava, portraits 
of the successive main Kagyu lineage 
masters (bka’ brgyud gser phreng), the 
sixteen arhats, and of the Avaddna col- 
lection of Ksemendra (dPag bsam ’khri 
shing), remarking about their style: 
“Between the New and Old Menri 
styles, these seemed to resemble more 
the Old Menri.’”4!° 

Later Kathok Situ visited Yan- 
gri Gar (Yang ri sgar) Monastery, the 
very important Drigung Kagyu branch 
founded by Rinchen Phiitshok in 1534 
but settled in its present state in the 
1650s, which Kathok Situ referred to as 
the summer residence of the Drigung 
high lamas. There he noted seeing works 


that he specified more precisely to be 
from “the Drigung Tradition” ("bri gung 
lugs) or Drigung Painting Style (bri 
bris). In the temple for the Kagyu lin- 
eage masters (bka’ brgyud gser ’phreng 
lha khang), he saw fifteen thangka boxes 
(thang sgam) containing paintings by 
previous artists of the Drigung art tradi- 
tion “whose color and shading would be 
difficult to duplicate." 

Kathok Situ twice saw a set of 
thangkas called the “Dus gsum sangs 
rgyas ma” at Yangri Gon.*”’ It turns 
out that (according to Rase Ko6nchok 
Gyatsho’s brief history of Yangri Gn), 
the two sets with that name depicted 
the previous rebirths of the successive 
incarnations (khrung rabs) of Rinchen 
Phiintshok, the first excellent set com- 
prising thirteen paintings in all.*'* The 
same history of Yangri Gar refers to the 
previous existence there of a thirty-five- 
painting set of thangkas called the Sa 
gsum ma that depicted the successive 
past incarnations of Rigdzin Chédrak, 
which Trinle Zangpo painted as day- 
thangkas (nyin thang), painting them 


successively, one day at a time.*”” 
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Early Drigung Kagyu Painting 


IN ADDITION to the early murals 
described in chapter 1, a number of 
works of early Drigung Kagyu portable 
art have survived. In this chapter I ana- 
lyze a few of the most outstanding ones 
that are accessible to me. They include 
several remarkable footprint thangkas. 
Here I investigate both painted and 
sculptural portraits of Jigten Sumg6n 
and consider such distinctive features as 
rainbow nimbuses, jewels, and special 
minor figures. 


FOOTPRINT THANGKAS 


Several early thangka paintings survive 
that represent the founder of Drigung 
with the same fixed but highly distinc- 
tive constellation of minor deities “°° All 
go back to a single early plan, namely 
the layout of Figure 5.1. Some of the 
subsequent portraits that follow that plan 
depict painted footprints in their centers, 
such as Figures 5.2 and 5.3. 

Figure 5.1 depicts at its center a 
remarkable sacred relic: a great lama’s 
footprints. Around those footprints we 
also find, painstakingly depicted and 
labeled with dye or ink, a very unusual 
grouping of minor deities, who are 
formally arranged to the right and left 
and in registers above and below. The 
structure is unique among early portraits 
of lamas.” I sketch its arrangement in 
Diagram [A]. 

This thangka is a veritable Rosetta 
stone for a small Drigung Kagyu corpus 
of early icons, unlocking as it does the 


Detail of Fig. 5.3 


otherwise inscrutable contents of the 
entire group of thangkas, naming even 
the tiniest minor figures through inscrip- 
tions. In the top level we find buddhas 
and seven lineage gurus. The first three 
gurus proceed from proper right to left, 
and they all look inward, toward the top 
center, (7) Phagmotrupa. The lineage 
then jumps to the right side of the reg- 
ister, and proceeds from proper left to 
right, again all gurus facing toward the 
top center. 

In the center the two sacred foot- 
prints (F1 and F2) stand atop the sun 
disc of the wide lotus seat that also sup- 
ports the central standing yidam deity 
(M, who is exactly the same height as 
the footprints). 

In the second register we find six 
male deities and four female consorts 
of the mandala of Guhyasamaja Majfiju- 
vajra (d1—d10). In the columns to the 
right and left the Eight Great Adepts are 
depicted (gal—ga8) quite distinctively.*”” 
Here we find the Eight Great Adepts, 
or Mahasiddhas, with two siddhas (gal 
and ga2) appearing in triads, the second 
being Nagarjuna with Sakyamuni in the 
center and Atisa to the right. Note also 
the presence of three decorative triratna 
(triple jewels) in the cloth below the 
main figure. 

Also distinctive is the presence of 
two ndga kings (nl and n2) who sup- 
port the main throne to its right and 
left. They are the naga Ma dros pa and 
Sog ma med. The first ndga king (n1), 
Ma dros pa, is the interlocutor of a 
sutra in the Tibetan canon, as is Anav- 
atapta Naga Raja (Tib. Klu rgyal rGya 


mtsho). Though not grouped among the 
eight great ndga,** he is listed in the 
Mahavyutpatti glossary among ndga 
kings.“ I cannot explain his presence 
here, instead of the usual long-lived 
naga kings Nanda and Upananda. One 
scholar speculated that perhaps the Dri- 
gung Kagyu masters may have desired a 
naga who was associated with a famous 
lake in the Mount Kailash area." 

The second naga king depicted 
here (n2), is named Apalala (Sog ma 
med). He occurs among the many ndga 
kings listed in the Mahavyutpatti,°° 
and he appears prominently in Jigten 
Sumgon’s life as a néga who appeared 
to him and gave special jewels and pre- 
cious objects to his disciple Dampa 
Gar (Dam pa ‘Gar)—in a nomadic land 
north of Tibet. This immensely wealthy 
ndga king was said to dwell mainly in 
Magadha in central India but also to 
appear in certain places in the nomadic 
north of Tibet.*”’ 

The footprints depicted in Figure 
5.1 were taken from feet with bunions, 
an inflammation and swelling of the 
bursa at the base of the big toe, with a 
thickening of the skin. (A foot doctor 
confirmed that diagnosis in this case to 
Kathryn Selig Brown, who studied foot- 
print thangkas in some detail.) 

The inscription at the base of the 
painting is damaged. What I could read 
is:428 

bsgom pa rin chen rdo rje yis/ 
bla ma chos rje rin chen la? [or: 
dpal?] 

... kyi? [zh]ab? ....rjes skabs 
for: sku] dang...m... 
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FIG. 5.1 

oa S Roopane Bl Bt 2 4 7 6 &S A BS B 
Dyes or thin washes of pigment on cloth; dl da d d4 d 8 dé d7 d8 d9 d10 
2334 x 237% in. (60.3 x 60.5 cm) gal ga2 
Photograph by David De Armas ga3 ga4 
Rubin Museum of Art gas Fl M F2 gab 
C2003.7.1 (HAR 65205) 

Literature: D. Klimburg-Salter 2004, fig. gal ga8 
1; R. Linrothe ed. 2006, cat. no. 6; C. nl n2 
Luczanits 2006a, figs 4.1, 4.7 and 4.8; and dll dil2 dl3 dl4 (v) di5 dl6o dl7 dls 
D. Jackson 2011, fig. 5.22. 
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gsol ba btab nas zhus pa... 

gang cig mthong thos [dran pas 

ky Jang/ 

.. .rdzogs par shog/ 

chos rje’i rnam thar [mdzad pa] ? 
rjes ’jug thams cad slob par shog/ 
grags ’od mtsho pa [or: mchod pa] 
bzang ...?/ 


The inscription is too fragmentary to 
translate completely, but at least we 
know the icon was sponsored by Gompa 
Rinchen Dorje (sGom pa Rin chen rdo 
rje) who was deeply devoted to the 
lama whose prints were made. How- 
ever, the only Drigung gompa (chief 
political administrator) with that name 
lived much later: he is number 12 in the 
lists and flourished, I estimate, in about 
the fifteenth century.*”’ I doubt that he 
would have added the prayer later to an 
earlier set of holy footprints. The first 
chief administrator appointed by Jigten 
Sumg6n was named Dorje Sengge (rDo 
rje seng ge), and according to one his- 
tory of Drigung he was appointed as the 
master’s doer or executor of his enlight- 
ened activities (phrin las kyi bye po) 
after the founding of Drigung.**° He was 
his paternal nephew and also brother of 
two early abbatial successors (Dri 3 and 
Dri 5). 

Figure 5.2 depicts another footprint 
thangka of the great Drigung founder, 
but here the footprints have been painted 
as key elements of the icon (FI and F2). 
It represents a subsequent but still very 
early stage of development within this 
group. See Diagram [B]. 

Once again (following the plan of 
Fig. 5.1) in the second register we find 
six male deities and four female consorts 
of a Guhyasamaja mandala (d1—d10). 

In the upper register is the guru lineage, 
beginning with Vajradhara in the far 
left, and now the gurus are depicted in 
pairs that look at each other: gurus 2 and 
3,4 and 5, and 6 and 7, the final pair, 
which has been moved to the center. The 


latest historical figure shown is the great 
founder Jigten Sumg6n, number 8. But 
here the construction is slightly simpli- 
fied in that the two ndga are not shown 
to the right and left, supporting the main 
throne beneath ga7 and ga8. 

Each deity is painted in distemper 
within its own fully painted nimbus, but 
the central feet glow with soft subtlety, 
thanks to the thin gold washes with 
which they were painted. The footprints 
float just above the central disc and lotus 
seat—the disc has been painted as a sun 
disc below the central yidam deity but as 
a moon disc beneath the two footprints. 

Elsewhere the patterns of the beau- 
tiful gold of the silk brocade support 
shine through: eight-petal lotus roundels 
and tiny vajras in the strips and gaps. 
Kathryn Selig Brown suggested:**! 


The unusual support . . . , a piece 
of gorgeous silk brocade with lotus 
roundels in squares, suggests that 
the fabric had a connection to the 
lama depicted above the footprints: 
perhaps it was even part of a robe 
worn by him. 


It is hard to avoid thinking that this is a 
very special icon made during the life- 
time of the great master from a piece of 
his own personally blessed robes. 

Figure 5.3 depicts again a footprint 
thangka of the Drigung founder, still fol- 
lowing closely the basic plan of Figure 
5.1. The central footprints are for the 
first time painted solid gold (as in Fig. 
5.5). Each foot is ornamented with two 
lotus-petal wheels drawn with purple 
(lac-dye) lines, one larger one at the bot- 
tom over his entire heel and a smaller 
one with pointed spokes above it, near 
the inner edge of each footprint. 

Since the painting’s overall dimen- 
sions are smaller than Figure 5.4, the 
footprints have become relatively larger 
within the composition. Once again, no 
naga are depicted. 

The arrangement of figures is 


shown by Diagram [C]. 

The seven gurus of the upper regis- 
ter are shown in pairs, in exactly the same 
order and groupings as in Figure 5.2. 

Figure 5.4 is a much simplified 
version, showing only seven gurus in the 
top register. Note that here Nagarjuna 
does not appear in a triad of deities. 
Also, Sakyamuni appears in his own 
right in the second register as B1. The 
painting’s structure is shown by Dia- 
gram [D]. 

This is the simplest construction 
among the last four paintings. The essen- 
tials that remain are Jigten Sumgo6n (8), 
his footprints (perhaps real ones applied 
in a dye that has since faded away), his 
Kagyu lineage, the eight great adepts, 
and five deities (two yidam and three 
protectors). Thus the painting probably 
dates to his lifetime, and presumably the 
silk was personally blessed by contact 
with his feet. 

An atmosphere of simplicity is 
felt, partly because the thangka is not 
painted in full-color distemper but rather 
with washes of dyes over a silk support. 
(The small, shiny designs of the underly- 
ing silk show through in places.) The 
painting also includes the traditional 
auspicious symbols, which are just 
barely visible within the footprints. 
(Those eight auspicious symbols [bkra 
shis rtags brgyad] are traditionally rep- 
resented in most footprints.) 

Figure 5.5 is the last footprint 
thangka of Jigten Sumgo6n that I pres- 
ent in this section. Again the footprints 
have been placed at the center of the 
icon. It represents a further development 
within the earlier group (Figs. 5.1—-5.3), 
including two additional lineal lamas (9 
and 10) after Jigten Sumg6n. The lin- 
eal order also makes a tiny adjustment, 
switching gurus 6 and 7. It can be dated 
to the abbacy of Dri 3 (1220-1234). Its 
structure is presented in Diagram [E]. 

Here the painting is larger and 
hence the central footprints (which 
remain their real size) are relatively 
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Fic. 5.2 

Footprint thangka of Drigung Jigten 
Sumgon 

Late 12th or early 13th century 


Distemper on silk brocade; 23% x 197 in. 


(59.7 x 50.5 cm) 

Pritzker Collection 

(HAR 58301) 

Literature: K. Selig Brown 2002, plate 6; 
and D. Jackson 2011, fig. 5.23. 
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Footprint thangka of Drigung Jigten 
Sumgon 

Early 13th century 

21 x 21 in. (53 x 53 cm) 

Michael and Beata McCormick Collection 
(HAR 81410) 

Literature: K. Selig Brown 2002, p. 40, 
plate 7; and D. Jackson 2011, fig. 5.24. 
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ga7 


F2 ga4 


d3 d4 d5 


smaller in the painting. Each footprint 
is placed on its own white lotus, which 
floats above the central Tantric deity’s 
main lotus seat. (This solves the prob- 
lem of whether both should be on a sun 
or moon disc, as demonstrated by Fig. 
5.2.) The lower register of deities has 
been painted larger, and hence the dei- 
ties seem closer to the viewer than the 
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other figures. Two naga are shown (nl 
and n2). 

A now invisible piece of silk 
(probably personally blessed by Jigten 
Sumg6n) was glued to the center of the 
cotton support before the ground was 
applied; it has the same dimensions as 
Figure 5.4 and was more or less centered 
on the two painted footprints. Though 


FIG. 5.4 

Footprint thangka of Drigung Jigten 
Sumgon 

Late 12th or early 13th century 
Washes of dye on silk; 19% x 15% in. 
(50.5 x 40.5 cm) 

Private Collection 


completely invisible once the painting 
was completed, the silk was discov- 

ered by the conservator Robert Bruce- 
Gardner when investigating fractures in 
the ground on the front side. The cracks 
appeared more or less as a square around 
the footprints, caused by the tension of 
the silk on the canvas. Thus the inclu- 
sion of the holy silk caused some minor 
long-term damage to the painting. 


1. Footprints of Other Great Kagyu 
Lamas 


Outside the Drigung Kagyu tradition, 

a few other early Kagyu hierarchs are 
known to have been worshiped through 
footprint thangkas, though in other sub- 
schools the practice was rare. One exam- 
ple is Figure 5.6, which comes from the 
Karma Kagyu order. It is the simplest 
and probably earliest of the known 
Karma Kagyu footprint thangkas.** As 
I described it in my Patron and Painter 
catalog: 


A possibly still-earlier painting 
[Fig. 4.3 in that catalog, Fig. 5.6 in 
this one] from the Karma Kagyu 
tradition is painted on silk, using 

a different palette of ink or thin 
washes of dyes. (Thus, it is hard to 
present as a typical example of the 
eastern-Indian style, and has there- 
fore been placed here.) It possibly 
dates to the late twelfth or thir- 
teenth century. It portrays a single 
religious figure wearing a black 
ceremonial hat, together with foot- 
prints of the main figure and eight 


FIG. 5.5 
Footprint thangka of Drigung Jigten 
Sumgon 

1220s-1230s 

3034 x 25 %6 in. (78 x 64 cm) 
Private Collection 

(HAR 81411) 


Literature: D. Klimburg-Salter 1982, pl. 


111; and K. Selig Brown 2002, plate 8. 
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auspicious symbols.**° The foot- 


prints and the lama both rest upon 
lotuses that grow up from a small 
central pond below. The same plant 
gives rise to intertwining vines that 
circle the auspicious objects and 
end, occasionally, as flowers. The 
top strip of the composition seems 
to be a large, pleated parasol. 

The depiction of the main 
figure’s dark ceremonial hat with 
prominent symbols of sun and 
moon differs in its details from 
the depictions of the Second and 
Third Karmapa’s hat in later peri- 
ods, though it apparently marks its 
bearer as the Karmapa, presumably 
the First, Diisum Khyenpa (1110- 
1193). *’ Though this may be the 
oldest example of Karma Kagyu 
painting in the Rubin Museum, 
its limited use of pigments and 
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decorative devices makes it diffi- 
cult to analyze or compare stylisti- 
cally with the typical full-pigment 
Eastern-Indian style paintings. One 
cannot rule out that it dates to the 
lifetime of the First Karmapa or 
shortly thereafter. (Other similar 
undoubtedly early silk paintings 
are known, but they have yet to 

be studied systematically, and a 
more definitive dating may require 
Carbon-14 analysis or other 
techniques.) 


(For more on early Karma Kagyu 
painted portraits, see D. Jackson 2011, 
pp. 79-82.) 

Another example of non-Drigung 
Kagyu lama’s footprints is Figure 5.7, 
which comes from the Taklung Kagyu 
tradition, a Dakpo Kagyu sub-school 
based not far from Drigung in northern 


Fic. 5.6 

Early Footprints of a Black-hatted Lama 
Central Tibet; ca. late 12th to early 13th 
century 

Dyes on silk; 21% x 19 in. (54.6 x 48.3 cm) 
Photograph by Bruce M. White 

Rubin Museum of Art 

F1997.32.2 (HAR 508) 

Literature: K. Selig Brown 2004, pl. 27; 
D. Jackson 2009, fig. 3.2; and D. Jackson 
2011, fig. 3.8. 


U Province that also stemmed from 
Phagmotrupa. This is the only footprint 

I know from that school. As described 

in my Mirror of the Buddha catalog 
(where it appears as Figure 4.2), this 
painting depicts Taklungthangpa Tashi 
Pal (1142-1210), the founder of Taklung 
Monastery, with his golden footprints, 
lineage, and manifestations.*** Its lineage 
in the top register follows the old con- 
vention from (our) left to right. It depicts 
Taklungthangpa’s painted footprints 

(F1 and F2), as symbols of his enduring 
spiritual presence. Footprints are rare in 
Taklung Kagyu paintings, and they may 
be evidence that this painting dates fairly 
early in the corpus of surviving paint- 
ings (i.e., to about the early thirteenth 
century). Presumably, they were copies 
of Taklungthangpa’s original footprints 
made by his disciples, following the tra- 
dition of Phagmotrupa.*” 

The structure of Fig. 5.7 is indi- 
cated by Diagram [F]. 

The painting was previously dated 
to about 1200. That accords fairly well 
with its structure as mapped in Dia- 
gram [N]. (F1 and F2 are footprints.) Its 
patron (P) belonged to the generation of 
Kuyal Rinchen Gon (1191-1236), sec- 
ond abbot of Taklung. The painting (or 
its original, since it may be a later copy) 
was thus commissioned by a direct disci- 
ple of Taklungthangpa. (If Kuyalwa was 
the patron, then the painting must date to 
before his death in 1236.) 

The iconography and arrangement 
of the later standard portraits of Tak- 
lungthangpa are already anticipated here 


Fic. 5.7 

Taklungthangpa Chenpo with Footprints, 
Lineage, and Manifestations 

Taklung, U Province, Tibet; ca. 1200 
20% x 13 in. (52 x 34 cm) 

Musée des Arts Asiatiques-Guimet, Paris, 
France , Cre 
Lionel Fournier donation “A 
MA 5176 

© RMN-Grand Palais / Art Resource, NY 
Photograph by Gérard Blot 

ART418890 

Literature: J. Casey Singer 1995, pl. 36; G. 
Béguin 1990, p. 20, pl. 2; G. Béguin 1995, 
cat. no. 143; K. Selig Brown 2004, fig. 17; 
D. Jackson 2011, fig. 4.2; and D. Jackson 
2012, fig. 1.5. 
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in this footprint thangka. As was con- 
firmed by later copies of this portrait (D. 
Jackson 2011, Figs. 4.7, 4.11, etc.), the 
main figure is accompanied by a fixed 
group of four deities in the side columns: 
Sakyamuni (d1), Avalokitesvara (d2), 
Cakrasamvara (d3), and Vajravaraht 
(d4). Their presence relates to episodes 
in Taklungthangpa Tashi Pal’s life in 
which his disciples saw their lama in 
these forms.**° Here Cakrasamvara (d3) 
actually appears twice (d3-1 and d3—2), 
once as a main figure and again as one 
of a fixed group of four smaller figures. 
Guru number 8, Taklungthangpa, 
is represented three times in identical 
ways (8a, 8b, and 8c), even down to his 
moustache; there is presumably a histor- 
ical reason for this threefold depiction, 
which may be a miracle in the life of the 
master. (Note that he alone of all human 


gurus is depicted with full-face view, 
which was a virtually unknown mode 
of representation for human teachers 

until about the time of Taklungthangpa’s 


guru Phagmotrupa.) Moreover, all seven 

divine figures or gurus shown in the con- 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 1b 
ventionalized thatched hut (numbers 8a, dl 8a d2 
8b, 8c, d1, d2, d3, and d4) represent the d3-1 Fl F2 d4 
same great founder of Taklung. Some 8b d3-2 8c 
of the multiple images must reflect his P (=9?) dl0 9 d8 d7 d6 d5 
ability, referred to in his hagiography, 


to manifest himself in multiple visible 
physical forms at the same time, which 
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he did on many occasions.“4' (For more 
on early Taklung Kagyu painting, see D. 
Jackson 2011, p. 108ff.) 


2. Buddha Footprints 


Representations of Buddha Sakyamuni’s 
soles or footprints were some of the 
earliest-known Buddhist art in India, 
though as sculptures. In Tibet, the genre 
of painted footprints of the Buddha was 
very rare, though a few examples are 
known. They were far outnumbered by 
paintings that depicted the footprints of 
great Tibetan lamas. Depictions of the 
Buddha’s footprints presumably derive 
from prints made from Indian rock carv- 
ings.” Their existence probably inspired 
the custom of making prints of a revered 
human lama, whose lowest limbs 

were humbly venerated in this way by 
disciples. 

The footprints of the Buddha are an 
important genre of early Indian Buddhist 
art; their most detailed study until now is 
the book of Anna Maria Quagliotti pub- 
lished in 1998.3 She observes that the 
symbol of the footprint is nearly univer- 
sal—common in both Western and East- 
ern worlds.* The Buddha’s footprints 
are distinguished from those of Hindu 
gods by the presence of a 1,000-spoked 
wheel, symbol of his first turning the 
wheel of Dharma and also symbol of 
a Cakravartin or Universal King, with 
whom the Buddha identifies. 

When tracing the later diffusion of 
the symbol that she calls the “w-motif” 
(omega-motif), Quagliotti discusses 
examples from East Asia, i.e., from 
China, Korea, and Japan.**° She also 
briefly discusses in appendix 2 Buddha 
footprints in Southeast Asia.“° Though 
Tibetan art fell outside the purview 
of her study, when comparing lists of 
symbols on a buddha’s hands or feet 
extracted by Peter Skilling, she records 
the word g.yung drung ‘khyil pa as 
Tibetan equivalent for her key motif 
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nandyaravta, the forty-first symbol in a 
canonical list of auspicious symbols.“ 
Figure 5.8 is a rare and early 
Tibetan example of a painted repre- 
sentation of what may be the Buddha 
Sakyamuni’s feet, in this case rendered 
with dyes on a silk support.’ (The highly 
idealized unnatural sole shapes, includ- 
ing five very long and thin toes, mark it 
as that of a buddha or divine bodhisattva, 
i.e., as super-human footprints, and not 
from a lama.)*” Here the central gold 
footprints have eight-petal wheels of 
Dharma in the middle of the print, above 
the soles. The footprints are clearly the 
focus of the icon and they dominate the 
surrounding minor deities with their size, 
being more than twice as tall as most of 
the lesser deities.” They dominate all but 
the standing ten-armed AvalokiteSvara, 
who with his eleven heads is nearly as 
tall as the footprints. That bodhisattva 
is superior to the other bodhisattvas and 
goddesses due to both his higher and 
central placement in the painting, though 
he stands below the buddhas, who are his 
spiritual superiors. *! (The six buddhas 
include Sakyamuni and the five buddhas 
(jina) of Yogatantra mandalas, though 
not all have their typical skin colors.) 
Each footprint stands on a lotus 
seat, one of which seems to arise out of 
the ground between the ancient red-tur- 
baned king in the center (Tibetan King 
Songtsen Gampo), who was considered 
to be the emanation of Avalokitesvara, 
and a female figure to his left. That fig- 
ure is probably his Chinese consort (the 
princess of Wencheng), shown kneeling 
to the left. The female figure kneeling in 
the lower-right corner is more obviously 
his Nepalese queen, Princess Tritsiin, 
since her headdress includes a few 
(Indic) jewels in a simple diadem with 
small pointed jewel settings, unlike the 
other female figure, whose hair hangs to 
her shoulders unadorned. Besides, the 
bejeweled consort is seated just below 
Green Tara, whose emanation she was 


considered to be.*>” 


B. EARLY PAINTED PORTRAITS OF 
JIGTEN SUMGON 

Figure 5.9 portrays as its main figure 
Drigung Jigten Sumgon, though here 
as a lama and not as his idealized foot- 
prints. This copy of a standard portrait 
depicts him surrounded by a guru lin- 
eage, the Eight Mahasiddha (gal—ga8) 
and other minor deities. I presume that 
its prototype was painted by one of 

his disciples after he founded Drigung 
Monastery in 1166, while he still lived. 
(He died in 1217.) It was also based on 
the same composition as the sacred foot- 
prints thangka (Fig. 5.1), though it has 
been simplified through the removal of 
the second register (with its ten Tantric 
deities). 

The arrangement of the paint- 
ing’s figures is shown by Diagram [G]. 
The painting’s main figure was at first 
surmised to be Jigten Sumg6n.**? That 
could be confirmed through an inscrip- 
tion on the reverse.*™ In the original 
footprint thangka (Fig. 5.1) the lineage 
often leads to a centrally placed guru 
number 7, placed above guru number 8. 
But here (Fig. 5.9) the guru lineage in 
the top register continues down to guru 
number 10, i.e., Dri 3. Note the presence 
of such classic early Drigung Kagyu ele- 
ments as the central vase below (v), two 
standing bodhisattvas attending the main 
figure to his right and left (b1 and b2), 
and the two naga (nl and n2). 

This and several other early human 
portraits of Jigten Sumgo6n follow 
the plan of the prototypical footprint 
thangka (Fig. 5.1) by regularly depict- 
ing as peripheral subjects: (1) in the 
top register: a lineage leading up to the 
centrally placed main figure; (2) on the 
sides: eight great adepts, four deities, 
and (often) two naga kings; and (3) in 
the bottom register: patron, minor deities 
(including protectors), and central vase 
atop a vajra (actually a viSvavajra). (But 
as mentioned above, here the second 
register with Tantric deities is missing.) 
In the center, the early human portrayals 


Colors on silk; 20 x 21 in. (53.3 x 54 cm) 


Buddha Footprints and Deities 
Zimmerman Family Collection 


Ca. 12th century 


Fic. 5.8 


no. 79; and K. Selig 


> 


Literature: Pal 1991 


Brown 2004, plate 26. 
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Fic. 5.9 

Drigung Jigten Sumg6n with Lineage 

Early 13th century 

27% x 19% in. (70 x 50 cm) 

Private Collection, Zurich 

Literature: P. Pal et al. 2003, no. 132; A. 
Heller 2005, plate 1; and D. Jackson 2011, 
fig. 5.21. 
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of Jigten Sumg6n often include, quite 
strikingly, two standing bodhisattvas (b1 
and b2). 

In Figure 5.9, at the center of the 
painting we find the Drigung founder 
looking to our right, holding his hands 
in a teaching gesture. The portrait is 
painted in a Sharri (Eastern-Indian or 
Pala-inspired) style, here without the 
rocky crags and caves but with a styl- 
ized outer frame of colorful jewels or 
lotus petals. His body nimbuses consist 
of luminous strips of rainbow colors, an 
element that one also finds in the upper 
edges of the backrests of two other 
Kagyu saints’ portraits (Phagmotrupa 
and Taklungthangpa).** Below the 
throne there is no bottom strip represent- 
ing a lotus pool. Instead, in the middle of 
the bottom row is a golden vase standing 
upon a crossed vajra. The vase contains 
a liquid elixir, from which long undulat- 
ing lotus vines sprout. 

The most striking iconographic 
difference from the two early standard 
portraits of the Taklung Kagyu (of Phag- 
motrupa and Taklungthangpa) was that, 
to the right and left of Jigten Sumg6n, 
two bodhisattva attendants stand, partly 
covering the outer body nimbus of the 
main figure and coming up to his shoul- 
ders.**° Such attendants were unknown 
in the portraits of other contempo- 
rary lamas, and they strongly evoke a 
buddha-like status for the central figure, 
just as we saw in the Alchi Small Stupa 
mural (Fig. 1.18). 

Several other paintings have been 
located that portray the founder of Dri- 
gung with the same fixed constellation 
of minor deities and the same basic con- 
struction as the oldest footprint thangka 
(Fig. 5.1). These and several other 
paintings belonging to a Drigung Kagyu 
group were also noticed by C. Luczanits 
in connection with his study of the eight 
great adepts that they regularly feature 
(in the diagrams: gal—ga8).*°’ 

Figure 5.10 probably dates to the 
next generation. Unlike Figure 5.9, it 


does not depict Jigten Sumgén as the 
main subject. As confirmed by its lin- 
eage, the main figure must have been a 
prominent disciple of Jigten Sumgo6n. 
He also looks different from Jigten 
Sumg6n, with his own distinctly flatter 
hairline. Yet he, too, stands between two 
bodhisattva attendants, just like the main 
figure of the preceding painting. 

The arrangement of figures is 
shown in Diagram [H]. Here the final 
lineal master at the top (8) is placed at 
the center, directly above the central fig- 
ure, with the two immediately preceding 
gurus to right and left. The structure of 
this painting is unusual in two respects. 
First, the painting is nearly square. Sec- 
ond, the proportions for its minor figures 
become successively larger as we go 
from top to bottom: small on the top 
row, medium in the middle, and large on 
the bottom row. This lends to the paint- 
ing a slight illusion of depth. 

The main figure was once tenta- 
tively identified as Jigten Sumgon, based 
on his supposedly identical iconogra- 
phy.**® But the main figure here is one 
generation later in the Drigung Kagyu 
lineage, so that can be ruled out. 


C. EarLy STATUE PORTRAITS 


The physiognomy and standard iconog- 
raphy of Jigten Sumg6n’s early portraits 
are confirmed not only by paintings 

but also by numerous statues, including 
Figure 5.11. In this carefully rendered 
statue we should note his lama vest and 
face and hairline. (Note also what seems 
to be a vajra depicted in the edge of the 
moon disk, before his folded feet.) This 
was an early sumptuous commission, 
judging by its specially decorated throne 
base, which is set with numerous pre- 
cious stones and features a lotus stem 
sprouting from a small indistinct object 
at its bottom, in the middle. The throne 
backrest includes four of the five legend- 
ary animals forming the “five ornaments 
of the throne,” while the base shows 

the fifth, a lion, one on either side. The 


pointed wing tips of the garuda at the 
top are distinctive. 

Figure 5.12 is another classic early 
statue portrait of Jigten Sumgén. But 
here the main figure is supplemented by 
the two bodhisattva attendants standing 
to his right and left (indeed the whole 
was cast in five parts, partly hollow). 
Again the face and hair seem carefully 
rendered and realistic. As in the previous 
statue he holds his hand in a buddha- 
like earth-touching gesture. Note also 
the vajra lying on the moon disc before 
his feet, which would have marked this 
statue as a “Dorjedenma” (rDo rje gdan 
ma), if it were from India and a buddha 
had been depicted. His right shoulder 
has been left bare, and the same seams 
are painstakingly shown on his exposed 
lama vest’s shoulder. I cannot see the 
back of the statue, but if the lotuses con- 
tinue all the way around, these might be 
candidates as “Mongol-period statues” 
(hor sku) of the great Drigung founder 
“with a seat of lotus-petals continuing all 
the way around” (pad skor ma), which 
Rase Kénchok Gyatsho mentioned in his 
art-historical article.4© 

The workmanship and details of 
the central panel of the throne base are 
close to those on the preceding statue, 
which means they probably came from 
the same workshop of metalwork- 
ers, though this one is larger and more 
detailed. The bottoms of the lotus seat 
and throne pedestal are both sealed with 
a sheet of gilt copper decorated with 
a crossed vajra.**' We can see more 
clearly, for instance, the sprouting of a 
lotus stem from a small four-petal lotus 
flower at the bottom of the middle panel 
of the throne base. (This should be the 
crossed vajra with vase standing on it.) 
Single lions appear to the right and left 
of the base. The other four mythical ani- 
mals of the traditional throne backrest 
are depicted above, though the elephant 
is hidden behind the feet of the bodhisat- 
tvas. As in the previous backrest a jewel 
appears at the top between the curved 
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Fic. 5.10 

Disciple of Jigten Sumg6n with Lineage 
Early 13th century 

Distemper on cotton; 23% x 22% in. (59.1 
x 57.2 cm) 

Pritzker Collection 

Literature: Literature: S. Kossak and J. C. 
Singer 1998, p. 89, no. 17; C. Luczanits 
2006a, fig. 4.9; D. Jackson 2010, fig. 1.23; 
and D. Jackson 2011, fig. 5.25. 
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Fic. 5.11 

Drigung Jigten Sumgon 

13th century 

Statue with base and backrest; brass, 
polychrome; 5 1/2 in. (14cm) 

Musée des Arts Asiatiques-Guimet, Paris, 
France 

(MA 6032) 

(c) Réunion des Musées Nationaux / 

Art Resource, NY 

Photograph by P. Pleynet 

ART412375 

Literature: H. Stoddard 2003, fig. 4; and 
D. Jackson 2011, fig. 5.26. 


horns of the garuda. (Note also the 
beautiful pointed head nimbus set with 
alternating turquoise and pink glass.) 
Figures 5.13a and 5.14 are two 
more statues that are clearly linked to 
early Drigung Kagyu art. Both are in 
the Rubin Museum collection. The first, 
based on the hairline, hand positions, 
and other details, clearly depicts Jigten 


. 


- 


Sumgo6n. As in many early statues (and 
the previous two figures), he holds his 
right hand in the earth-touching gesture. 
Note also the vajra lying at the edge 

of the moon disc and the typical lotus 
seat with petals continuing all the way 
around it.“ On the bottom of the statue 
(see Fig. 5.13b), we find a distinctive 
crossed vajra combined with four three- 
jewel motifs between the vajra tips. 

The next image, Figure 5.14, came 
to the Rubin Museum as a composite 
image: a Ming court Buddha Sakyamuni 
statue mounted on a much earlier throne 
base and backdrop. The workmanship 
of the throne and backdrop is clearly 
early Drigung Kagyu. In fact, it is a 
more complete rendering than we usu- 
ally find; here we find for the first time 
the base is complete with a central vase 
and a pair of ndga kings supporting it 
to both right and left. The backdrop has 
a head nimbus that is slightly pointed, 


Fic. 5.12 

Jigten Sumg6n with Standing Bodhisattva 
Attendants 

13th century 

Statue with base and backrest; gilt copper 
with inlaid turquoise, lapis lazuli, and glass; 
H with base 117% in. (27.8 cm); 

H 4% in. (12.2 cm) 

Literature: Ulrich von Schroeder 2001, 

vol. 2, plate 258B. 


and behind each of the main figure’s 
shoulders appear prominent three-jewel 
decorations, a beloved Drigung Kagyu 
motif. Originally a jewel (which is now 
missing) was set at the top, between the 
horns of the garuda, and between the 
garuda and makara we find four small 
figures between looping tendrils — 
possibly small buddhas or gurus. 


D. SpecIAL RainBow Bopy NIMBUSES 


One distinctive feature of early Drigung 
Kagyu icons is the special rainbow body 
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FIG. 5.13A 

Jigten Sumgon 

13th century 

Gilt copper alloy; 4°% x 3°/% x 3 in. 
Photograph by Bruce M. White 
Rubin Museum of Art 
C2005.16.51 (HAR 65474) 


Fic. 5.13B 
Bottom of Fig. 5.13a 


nimbuses that we find portrayed around 
the central figures. Such nimbuses are 
not exclusively Drigung Kagyu, though 
Jigten Sumgoén did lay special emphasis 
on depicting the five colors of the rain- 
bow, for the sake of attaining the five 
gnoses (ye shes Inga) of buddhahood. 
(He also stressed in the same passage 
the need to paint pools of lotuses and the 
Eight Great Adepts.)*® 

As my first illustration of a rain- 
bow body nimbus (Fig. 5.15), I present a 
relatively simple early version of one ina 
thangka painted in the Sharri style for the 
Kadam order. I will subsequently present 
two new examples from uncertain prov- 
enances but which seem to date to about 
the same time as Jigten Sumg6n’s life or 
soon thereafter. 

Figure 5.15 illustrates the fairly 
modest origins of the rainbow body nim- 
bus. Here it is relatively thin, compared 
with the size of the head nimbus, and 
it has its own thin, faint white border 
strip separating it from the bright-orange 
field of the body nimbus that it encloses. 
The rainbow nimbus occurs once in 
the entire painting. (The main head 
nimbus follows another classic Sharri 
convention.) 

In Figure 5.16, a detail showing the 
top of the early painted portrait, we find 
the painter repeatedly depicting a rain- 
bow nimbus. After using a wide, promi- 
nent rainbow nimbus behind the main 
figure (with a garuda at the top?), he 
repeats it in the head nimbus. Finally we 
see the artist employing it to emphasize 
the sanctity of the three central gurus 
in the top register, even using the color 


Fic. 5.14 

Drigung Kagyu statue’s base and backrest 
13th century 

Gilt copper alloy; 

base and backrest; 10 '4x 7% x 5% in. 
Photograph by Bruce M. White 

Rubin Museum of Art 

C2005.16.62 (HAR 65485) 
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Fic. 5.15 

Atiga 

Early to mid-12th century 

Distemper on cotton; 19% x 13% in. 
(49.5 x 35.5 cm) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York; Gift of the Kronos Collections, 1993 
(1993.479) 

© The Metropolitan Museum of Art / Art 
Resource, NY 

Photograph by John Bigelow Taylor 
Literature: J. Casey Singer 1994, fig. 16; 
H. Stoddard 1996, fig. 1; S. Kossak 

2010, fig. 14; and D. Jackson 2011, fig. 3.2. 


FIG. 5.16 
Detail of Fig. 5.9, top of painting 


to fill in the backgrounds of three head 
nimbuses, giving Milarepa a double 
treatment. 

The thangka depicted as Figure 
5.10 is a striking example of the spe- 
cial luminous body and head nimbuses 
often found in these paintings. In it the 
rainbow nimbuses are tripled for even 
greater effect, as we can see in the detail 
of Figure 5.17. The artist has added 
double strips of white with outer edges 
of light green to strengthen the contrast 
with the bright-orange inner strips. 

Here such luminous rainbow 
nimbuses are used many times in the 
thangkas, most prominently in a series 
of three body nimbuses around the main 
figure (with white pointed-wing garuda 
at the top) and also one in his head 
nimbus; twice in the body nimbus of 
the guru Jigten Sumgo6n directly above 
him; once in the head nimbuses of the 
attendant bodhisattvas; and once each in 
all the remaining deities and gurus in the 
top register. 

Figure 5.18a is another extreme 
example of repeated rainbow nimbuses 
but without the legendary throne-back 
animals (though stylized lions and 
elephants feature in the throne base). 
Around the central buddha the paint- 
ing repeats the nimbuses no fewer than 
five times, if you include the fragments 


FIG. 5.17 
Detail of Fig. 5.10 


Fic. 5.18A 

Buddha with Five Tathagatas (surrounded 
by vibrant multiple nimbuses) 

Late 12th century 

167% x 12% in. (42.9 x 32.7 cm) 

Private Collection 

Literature: S. Kossak and J. Singer 1998 
no. 15. 


Fic, 5.18B 
Line drawing on reverse of Fig. 5.18a 
After R. Bruce-Gardner 1998, fig. 34. 


visible behind the base of the central 
throne. It also repeats them as head 
nimbuses of minor deities, including 
the five smaller buddhas at the bottom 
and the two standing bodhisattva atten- 
dants, and even in radiant strips behind 
the two minor deities (devaputra, lha’i 
bu) floating in the sky and holding up 
what may be divine flower vines with 
jewel-like buds. 

Though appearing relatively well 
preserved, the painting’s surface is actu- 
ally much damaged. The throne-back 
animals behind the central buddha and 
even the makara surrounding the bud- 
dha’s head halo that originally were 
there have now disappeared. If you look 
carefully at the yellow columns of the 
back of the throne and at the two yellow 
triangles, you can still see faint traces of 
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FIG. 5.19A (OPPOSITE PAGE) 

Four Kagyu Ordained Lamas (with vibrant 
head and body nimbuses) 

13th century 

17 x 13 in. (43.2 x 34.3 cm) 

Michael and Beata McCormick Collection 
Literature: D. Jackson 2011, fig. 2.7, “Four 
Tibetan Teachers Wearing Lama Vests.” 


Fic. 5.19B 
Line drawing on reverse of Fig. 5.10 
After R. Bruce-Gardner 1998, fig. 35 


the expected animals, such as the black 
dots of their eyes and the red of their 
mouths.* (The bright yellow proved to 
be an unstable base color.) 

Figure 5.18b is a line drawing that 
was made on the back of Figure 5.18a. 
Rendered in thin red paint, it recaps sym- 
bolically the contents of the front side.“ 
A vajra stands at the center, within a 
twenty-one-spoke wheel, while five dif- 
ferent symbols (including two types of 
vajras and a ten-spoke wheel) represent 
the lower tier of buddhas in the painting. 
(The symbols represent the Five Buddha 
Families [Rigs Inga] of the Tathagatas 
who in the painting are undifferentiated 
in terms of mudra or color, which would 
show them as belonging to the Buddha, 
Vajra, Padma, Jewel, and Karma fami- 
lies.) Not a single word of written invoca- 
tion or dedication is present. 

In Figure 5.19a roughly the same 
rainbow nimbuses as seen in Figure 
5.18b have been repeated around the 
body and head of the four lamas that 


are portrayed. (Here diminutive and 
unobtrusive whitish garuda with pointed 
wings have been placed at the top of 
each body nimbus.) The background 
color of deep blue adds striking contrast 
with the figures and their nimbuses. 


E. SPECIAL TREATMENT OF JEWELS 


Figure 5.19b is a line drawing on the 
reverse of Figure 5.10. The main out- 
lines are done in black, to which washes 
of colors add volume. Like Figure 5.18b, 
the drawing restates confidently and 
with virtuosity the themes of the paint- 
ing.*°° Here the center is a prominent 
three-jewel symbol. It shows that the 
lama portrayed on the front side was 
worshiped as the embodiment of the 
holy Three Jewels (Dkon mchog gsum). 

Though no actual jewels are drawn, 
the appearance of their empty double 
outline within a triple rainbow nimbus 
and repeated three-lobed decorative leaf 
shapes demonstrates the crucial role 
played by this symbol for guru worship. 
The central jewel warrants no fewer than 
three lotus seats! Indeed, the symbol 
evokes the great founding guru himself, 
Rinchen Pal. (The five tiers of jewel-like 
orbs at the bottom may symbolize five 
tiers of tiny jewel-buddas, as in an elab- 
orate tashigomang memorial stupa.) 

Figure 5.20, a panel from a ritual 
crown commonly called the “Five [Bud- 
dha] Families” (Rigs Inga), depicts as 
its main subject Buddha Vairocana. 
Note his beautiful Sharri-style crown 
with sharply pointed jewel settings. The 
panel includes a radiant rainbow body 
nimbus. Yet its main decorative motif 
is the prominent three-jewel cluster in 
the middle of the throne base. (Here the 
three jewels lack a prominent fringe of 
three-lobed leaves.) 

In Figure 5.21, a detail from the 
thangka depicting four lamas (Fig. 
5.19a), we again find the three-jewel 
motif as a decorative element in the 
throne base. It is the same as in Figure 
5.18a, again depicted at the center of the 


Fic. 5.20 

Vairocana in a Panel from as Buddhist 
Ritual Crown 

Mid- or late 12th century 

Distemper on wood; 11°% x 5% in 

(29.5 x 13 cm) 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; 
Purchase, the Vincent Astor Foundation Gift 
1997 (1997.152) 

Published: S. Kossak and J. C. Singer 1998, 
no. 9. 


cloth draped over the central panel of 
the base. (Among the four lamas, only 
this one has it.) Beneath the two lower 
main lamas we also find lotus vines 
sprouting up from a central lotus flower, 
which we also saw in the bases of the 
very early statues. 

Figure 5.22 depicts a teaching 
buddha with standing bodhisattva atten- 
dants. The buddha is adorned with a 
luminous orange body nimbus and a 
bright-orange head nimbus with a slight 
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FIG. 5.21 
Detail of Fig. 5.19a 


point at the top. This painted wood panel 
is a good example of the complete lumi- 
nous nimbus because, in addition to the 
intense orange-yellow outer strip of the 
body nimbus, we find within it a series 
of strips of colors that evoke the colors 
of the rainbow. At the top, in the rain- 
bow zone between the head and body 
nimbuses, we find a white garuda with 
pointed wings. Finally, in the middle 

of the cloth draped over the center of 
the throne base, we find a golden three- 
jewel motif. (Such details are not by 
themselves decisive for identifying Dri- 
gung Kagyu art of the thirteenth century, 
but they are highly suggestive.) 
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FE. DisTINCTIVE MINOR FIGURES 


The presence of distinctive minor figures 
helps us identify paintings that other- 
wise might be overlooked as Drigung 
Kagyu art. The Drigung Kagyu version 
of Eight Great Adepts, four each to the 
right and left of the main figure, is a sure 
sign of a painting’s sectarian affiliation. 
As described by C. Luczanits 2006a, it 
is a telltale sign when two of the Eight 
Great Adepts—the top one on both right 
and left—appear in triads. At the top 

left of the group there normally appears 
Indrabhiti in a group of three, i.e., with 
his consort and sister (LakSminkara). 
And at top right there typically appears 
instead of Nagarjuna alone, a triad 
formed around Buddha Sakyamuni. 
Here, oddly enough, the Great Adept 


FIG. 5.22 

Buddha with Attendant Bodhisattvas 

13th century 

Distemper on wood; 5% x 4% in. 

(14 x 11.4 cm) 

Michael and Beata McCormick Collection 


Nagarjuna remains a minor figure, sit- 
ting next to the larger Sakyamuni, who 
sits in the center dominating the other 
two figures. 

Figures 5.23 and 5.24 are thangkas 
that possess such distinctive minor fig- 
ures (Eight Great Adepts).*’ Though the 
rest of their iconography does not indi- 
cate it, we know they must have come 
from the Drigung Kagyu School. 

Figure 5.23 is a previously over- 
looked early portrait of the Drigung 
founder, painted in the Beri style. Its 
special iconography of the Eight Great 
Adepts is conclusive for identifying this 
as an early Jigten Sumgo6n portrait. It 
could not otherwise be assigned to the 
Drigung Kagyu. Indeed, in a previous 
catalog I overlooked its possible Dri- 
gung connection when documenting it as 
an example of the Early Beri style.“ 

Similarly Figure 5.24, a depiction 
of the Kagyu guru Milarepa, does not 
at first sight strike one as an example 
of Drigung Kagyu art. Part of the prob- 
lem is that the thangka was extensively 
repainted during restoration, and the 
restorer did not know the details of the 
damaged iconography being restored.“ 
The original iconography and plan date 
the painting as it was first painted to 
about the early or mid-thirteenth century. 

It possesses not only the Eight 
Great Adepts with triads but even pre- 
serves the ndga kings supporting the 
throne base and standing bodhisattvas as 
attendants of the main figure. These are 
all distinctively Drigung Kagyu for early 
paintings of a Tibetan sage. (An inscrip- 
tion on the back is said to give Milare- 
pa’s ordination name as Vajraketuraja.) 
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FIG. 5.23 

Jigten Sumg6n with Lineage, Disciple, and 
Deities 

1200-1230 

19 x% x 16 in. (49.8 x 40.9 cm) 
Collection of Navin Kumar, New York 
Photograph courtesy of Navin Kumar 
Literature: P. Pal 1997, plate 23; and 

D. Jackson 2010, fig. 4.9. 


Fic. 5.24 

Milarepa with Lineage and Surrounding 
Deities 

13th century 

21% x 18% in. (55.2 x 47.0 cm) 
Photograph by Bruce M. White 

Rubin Museum of Art 

C2002.24.5 (HAR 65121) 
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Paintings from the Middle Period 
of Drigung Kagyu Art 


RELATIVELY FEW PAINTINGS survive 
from the Middle Period of Drigung art, 
a stylistic interlude that I roughly date 
for central Tibet from about the 1460s 

to the 1630s. In Ladakh, we find promi- 
nent examples of Drigung Kagyu murals 
beginning with the establishment of 
Phyang Tashi Chédzong in the 1530s. 
From central Tibet the most prominent 
example of thangka paintings is the great 
set of Drigung Kagyu guru portraits now 
preserved at Phyang, which dates to the 
mid-sixteenth century and which we 
shall see later in this chapter. 

We must clearly distinguish 
Ladakh from central Tibet because in 
this period the Ladakhi artists lagged 
about three or four generations behind 
the developments in the central cultural 
heartland of U Province. We will see in 
the Ladakh murals striking examples 
of their innate cultural conservatism. In 
the 1440s, at the (pre-Drigung Kagyu) 
Guru Lhakhang of Phyang, the artists 
preserved the classic Eastern-Indian 
inspired Sharri style (one of the last 
places to do so), which had died out 
in central Tibet in about the 1360s. In 
Ladakh in the 1530s, we will see the 
employment of what is basically a Beri 
(originally Nepalese-inspired) style, 
roughly comparable to the murals of the 
Gyantse Stupa of Tsang, that date about 
a hundred years earlier. 

But we must not overlook Tibet’s 
geographic heartland, where Drigung 
stood. There the new Menri and Khyenri 
painting styles had won out almost uni- 
versally by the early sixteenth century, 


Detail of Fig. 6.3 


so that the major commissions at Dri- 
gung in the mid-sixteenth century were 
(for conservative Ladakh) in a strik- 
ingly newfangled style, with Chinese 
landscapes fully integrated into the 
backgrounds. So let us not forget that 
the central-Tibetan “Middle Period of 
Drigung Kagyu Art” overlaps in Ladakh 
with an earlier stylistic period. 


THREE MuRAL SITES OF THE 
MIDDLE PERIOD IN LADAKH AND 
PURANG 


The three main mural sites that I briefly 
describe here all survive in the far west 
of cultural Tibet, in Ladakh and Purang. 


1. Ladakh, Phyang, Guru Lhakhang, 
about the 1440s (predating the 
nearby Tashi Chédzong) 

2. Ladakh, Phyang, Tashi Chédzong, 
Tshokkhang (Lhakhang Nyingpa) 
and Gonkhang, 1530s 

3. Purang, Gunbur (alias Tsegu) 
Gonpa, about the 1550s—1590s 


1. Phyang, Guru Lhakhang 


Phyang’s Tashi Chodzong Monastery 
was founded in the 1530s during a 
revival of the Drigung Kagyu led by 
Choéje Denma. Already existing nearby 
in Phyang was the Guru Lhakhang, 
whose murals fit chronologically into 
the Middle Period for central Tibet but 
stylistically represent a last gasp (ie., 
a local archaic holdover) of a classic 


Indian style. In order to highlight the 
striking difference of styles, I include 
one example of a mural in this pre- 
Drigung Kagyu site of Phyang. (See 
Fig. 6.2.) 

Christian Luczanits discussed 
the Guru Lhakhang as one of the lat- 
est among the early establishments of 
Ladakh, saying:*” “It appears that most 
of these genuinely Ladakhi monuments 
were created under some branch of the 
Kagyupa schools, most prominently 
among them the Drigungpa, which still 
have a strong presence in the area. That 
the latest of these monuments, the Guru 
Lhakhang, may date to the 16th century 
has already been suggested some time 
ago by Béguin and Fournier (1986), and 
their attribution has recently been sup- 
ported by Erberto Lo Bue.””*”! 

Roberto Vitali in his article of 
1996 on Kanji and the Phyang Guru 
Lhakhang discusses the dating of the 
Guru Lhakhang, which he dates much 
earlier, to the post-Drigungpa, i.e., the 
Sakya period, providing names from the 
inscriptions.*”” The names he mentions 
do include prominent Sakya teachers 
such as Sakya Pandita (1182-1251), 
who here wears a yellow pundit hat. 
(See Fig. 6.2, directly below the central 
Green Tara.)*” A second prominent 
master is named “Ché6je Lama Dampa,” 
who could only be Lama Dampa S6nam 
Gyaltshen (Bla ma Dam pa bSod nams 
rgyal mtshan, 1312-1375), sitting just 
to the right of Sakya Pandita and wear- 
ing a similar hat. If he is the latest lama 
depicted, the temple could have been 
built or painted during the period of his 
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Fic. 6.1 

Phyang Gonpa in the 1930s 

Photograph after Marco Pallis 1949, p. 397 
(ai, 


greatest eminence, which was not the 
Sakya period but the early Phagmotrupa 
period that followed. (Though he was 
born into the Sakya Khon ruling family 
and served as an abbot of Sakya, Lama 
Dampa late in life became, ironically, 

a highly esteemed guru of the rebel 
regime that ousted the Sakya/Yuan 
government.)*”* 

More recently, the surviving 
paintings of the Guru Lhakhang have 
been estimated to predate by about a 
century the activities of Tashi Chéd- 
zong’s founder, Chdéje Denma. Lo Bue 
has dated the Guru Lhakhang murals 
to about the 1440s.* The original 
establishment may be a century or 


more earlier.*”° 
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2. Tashi Chédzong 


Phyang lies in central Ladakh, about ten 
kilometers (six miles) from Leh. The 
true introduction of Drigung Kagyu art 
there occurred with the foundation of 
the main monastery, Gangngon Tashi 
Chédzong (sGang sngon bKra shis chos 
rdzong).*”’ Luciano Petech and several 
scholars who followed him dated it 

to the 1550s.* Petech thought Chéje 
Denma, who he says was a (Drigung- 
appointed) Dordzin of Gyangdrak was 
the founder of the Drigung Kagyu 
school in Ladakh, thanks to his visit in 
the 1550s at the invitation of King Tashi 
Namgyal (whose reign Petech estimated 
to be approximately 1555-1575), adding 
that he became personal spiritual teacher 
of the king and founded Tashi Chédzong 
near Phyang. 

Petech’s account of Phyang’s foun- 
dation contradicts a well-established 
tradition of the monastery itself, which 
links its foundation with King Jamyang 
Namgyal. A dating to the 1530s is also 


Fic. 6.2 

Guru Lhakhang, Phyang 

Ca. first half 15th century 
Photograph by Rob Linrothe 
After E. Lo Bue 2007a, fig. 2. 


supported by the Kailash Guide (Tise 
Karchak), which says the monastery’s 
founder, [Chéje Denma], went from 
Drigung to Tise as Dordzin during the 
abbacy of the eighteenth abbot (Rinchen 
Phiintshok), which was in the 1520s.*” 
One of the monastery’s own histories (in 
agreement with the brief Ladakhi history 
of monasteries and castles [Thupstan 
Paldan 1982] ) dates its founding to 

the time of Jamyang Namgyal and the 
1530s." In Phyang’s building of the 
Old Temple or Lhakhang Nyingpa,**' we 
find in the Tshokkhang ([Old] Assembly 
Hall) and Génkhang murals dating to the 
time of the temple’s foundation in the 
1530s. Yet some mural paintings high 
above, in the lanterns (clerestories) of 
the building, are much later additions, 


Fic. 6.3 

Jigten Sumg6n with Life Scenes of the Ten 
Directions and Three Times 

Old Assembly Hall, Tashi Chédzong, 
Phyang, Ladakh; 1530s 

© 2014 Artists Rights Society (ARS), New 
York / VG Bild-Kunst, Bonn 

Literature: D. Jackson 2002, Appendix, 
mural 2; and A. Binczik and R. Fischer 
2002, p. 93. 


probably from the nineteenth century.** 


(I will describe these in chapter 9.) 


A. A CLassic PAINTED PORTRAIT OF 
JIGTEN SUMGON AND His LIFE 


When Drigung Lingpa ("Bri gung Gling 
pa dBon Sherab Jungne, 1187-1255) 
visited western Tibet in 1219, he stayed 
for a while at the famous Khochar 
(Kho char) Temple of Purang, home of 
the Kyirong Jowo statue. While there, 
he sketched a mural representation of 
the life of his esteemed master, Jigten 
Sumg6n, who had passed away two 
years earlier. The painting corresponded 
to the versified life-story he had com- 
posed, the Hagiography of the Ten 
Directions and Three Times (Phyogs bcu 
dus gsum ma), which later formed part 
of the Drigung Kagyu liturgy. This brief 
hagiography in thirteen episodes, includ- 
ing the past and future, is found in Jigten 
Sumg6n’s collected writings from the 
Yangri Gar wooden printing blocks.**° 
It and a detailed commentary are also 
found in the works of Sherab Jungne.*** 
The tradition of painting Jigten 
Sumg6n’s hagiography as a series of 
thirteen small vignettes arranged to the 
right, left, and above the central figure 
later spread eastward to the Drigung 
Kagyu mother monastery in U Province 


of central Tibet and westward to Ladakh. 


In Ladakh it was preserved as a classic 
composition of sorts.**° An illustrated 
modern commentary of this biography 
has been published by H.H. Drigung 
Chetsang Rinpoche.** As illustrations, 
he used details from the mural at Phyang 
Monastery. 
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Figure 6.3 reproduces the same six- 
teenth-century mural in Phyang, whose 
composition ultimately derived from the 
thirteenth-century painting in Purang. 
The original must have once portrayed 
thirteen episodes in all: five episodes in 
the right column, five in the left one, and 
three in the register at the top. Yet in the 
murals that survive in Ladakh, at least 
two out of thirteen episodes are missing. 

The ordering of the episodes in the 
surviving mural in Phyang is as shown 


| [Key To pracram A] | TO DIAGRAM A] 


11 (past) 

10 (many pure lands) 
9 (northeast) 

8 (northwest) 

7 (north) 

6 (southwest) [missing in Phyang] 


13 (present) 


in Diagram [A]. The only possible 
explanation for this odd sequence is that 
the lowest episode on both right and left 
was omitted when the painting was cop- 
ied. The complete original painting in 


A) 
ul 13 12 
10 5 
9 4 
8 3 
7 Z 


12 (future time) 

5 (southeast) 

4 (west) 

3 (center) 

2 (south) 

1 (east) [missing in Phyang] 
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Purang thus probably included: 
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. East, in Denyul (’dan yul du 


bzhugs pa’i ling tshe) 


. South, in Télungmoche (/ho stod 


klung mo che’i ling tshe) 


. Center, at Phagmotru (phag mo 


gru pa’i ling tshe) 


. West, at Yechung Cave (dbye 


chung phug gi ling tshe) 


. Southeast, at Dakla Gampo 


(dwags lha sgam po’i ling tshe) 


. Southwest, in Urgyen (u rgyan gyi 


ling tshe) 


. North, in Thanglha (thang lha’i 


ling tshe) 


. Northwest, at Namtsho (gnam 


tsho’i ling tshe) 


CHAPTER 6 


9. Northeast, at Drigung (bri gung 
gi ling tshe) 

10. At his nirvana, passing away to 
many pure lands (mya ngan las 
‘das pa’i ling tshe) 

11. Present Buddha activities [stod 
tshan ma da Ita ba’i ling tshe?| 

12. Past activities (stod tshan ’das dus 
kyi ling tshe) 

13. Future activities [stod tshan ma 
‘ongs pa’i ling tshe?|**" 


Hence the only scenes that are missing 
in Phyang are episodes 1| (East, his birth 
and youth in Denyul) and 6 (Southwest, 
in Urgyen). 


Fic. 6.34 
Center of the mural, with Jigten Sumgén 
and two standing attendant monks 


Fic. 6.3B 

Detail of Fig. 6.3, showing two lower- 
right episodes (Episodes 2 and 3: South, in 
Tolungmoche, and Center, at Phagmotru) 


Fic. 6.3C 

Detail of Fig. 6.3, showing two upper- 
right episodes (episodes 4 and 5: West, at 
Yechung Cave, and Southeast, at Dakla 
Gampo) 


Fic. 6.3D 

Detail of Fig. 6.3, showing two lower- 
left episodes (episodes 7 and 8: North, in 
Thanglha, and Northwest, at Namtsho) 


FIG. 6.3E 

Detail of Fig. 6.3, showing two upper-left 
episodes (episodes 9 and 10: Northeast, 
at Drigung, and at his nirvana, passing to 
many pure lands) 


Fic. 6.3F 

Detail of Fig. 6.3, showing three uppermost 
episodes (episodes 11, 12 and 13: Present 
Buddha activities, past activities, and Future 
activities) 


B. THE DRIGUNG ABBOTT RINCHEN 
NAMGYAL WITH LINEAGE 


Another important Tashi Chédzong 
mural, Figure 6.4, depicts the Drigung 
abbot Rinchen Namgyal Chédrak Gyalt- 
shen (Dri 19), who was abbot at the time 
of Tashi Chédzong’s foundation.*** He 
is depicted surrounded by the main Dri- 
gung Kagyu lineage, whose arrangement 
is shown by Diagram [B]. 

Here guru number 6 is depicted in 
agreement with Jigten Sumgén’s special 
iconography, and not with Gampopa’s. 

In any case, if the ordering is the nor- 
mal one, and guru number 8 is Jigten 
Sumgon, then the central figure (guru 
number 24) would be the seventeenth 

or eighteenth abbot of Drigung. So the 
numbering of gurus in my chart is just 
one off from what the lamas of Phyang 
maintain when identifying him (probably 
correctly) as Rinchen Namgyal. 


In the sky to the left of the main 
figure’s head nimbus and just beneath 


guru number 2 we find (23c) a black-hat- 
ted Karmapa.** He must be the Eighth 
Karmapa Miky6 Dorje, who visited 
Drigung for one year in 1536 and taught 
Rinchen Namgyal, the main figure of the 
mural, after Rinchen Phiintshok (Dri 18) 
resigned the abbacy.*” 


Fic. 6.4 

Rinchen Namgyal with His Drigung Kagyu 
Lineage 

Old Assembly Hall, Tashi Chédzong, 
Phyang, Ladakh; 1530s 

Photograph by Roland Fischer 

© 2014 Artists Rights Society (ARS), New 
York / VG Bild-Kunst, Bonn 

After A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, p. 94. 
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Erberto Lo Bue has studied the 
inscriptions of these murals of this 
building of Phyang Tashi Chédzong, 
recording the names of several painters 
responsible for the murals.“?! The French 
Buddhist and long-time student of the 
Drigung Kagyu tradition in Ladakh, 
Marcel Frangois, dates the foundation of 
the Phyang Gangngon Tashi Chédzong 
to 1535.*”” He also provides the birth 
date and reign of Jamyang Namgyal (b. 
1511; r. 1532-1569) and dates for Chdje 
Denma (1503-1567). If those dates are 
correct (I cannot verify them), he was 
an impressively young thirty-two years 
of age when founding Phyang Tashi 
Chédzong. 

It is also traditionally said that 
King Jamyang Namgyal confirmed to 
the Drigung School its possession of 
the old monastery of Lamayuru and its 
own branch monasteries. In this way the 
trio of Shawam Gonpa, Phyang Tashi 
Chédzong, and Lamayuru (Shang sgang 
yur gsum) became the mother monaster- 
ies for the Drigung Kagyu in Ladakh. In 
the following years Chéje Denma built 
five monasteries in all: Phyang, Shawam 
Gonpa (Sha wam dgon pa), Shara Chu- 
mik G6énpa (Sha ra Chu mig dgon pa), 
Zangzang Palri Gdnpa (Zang zang dPal 
ri dgon pa), and Kagyu Namgyal Gonpa 
(bKa’ brgyud rNam rgyal dgon pa). He 
greatly enlarged Lamayuru, with its 


some four hundred monks. *?* 


Lamayuru 
belonged theoretically to the royal mon- 
astery of Phyang, (but Lamayuru and 
its lamas later gained a special semi- 


independence for themselves). 


C. CHOJE DENMA WITH AMITAYUS 


LINEAGE 


Figure 6.5 illustrates a mural depict- 
ing Phyang Tashi Chédzong’s founder, 
Chdje Denma, as its central figure.” 
That master, after coming to Ladakh 
from Kailash, not only built this new 
monastery but also actively propa- 


gated the Drigung Kagyu there for the 
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remaining decades of his life. The “His- 
tory of the Three Districts of Ngari” 
mentions in its Purang section (based on 
the Gang ti se lo rgyus) the series of four 
Drigung-appointed lamas called Dorje 
Dzinpas (or dordzin) who were sent 
out by the sixteenth-century Drigung 
abbot Gyalwang Kunga Rinchen (rGyal 
dbang Kun dga’ rin chen, Dri 17) to 
Guge and Purang: Dordzin Jampe Yeshe, 
Dordzin Génpo Yeshe, Dordzin Kunga 
Tashi, and Dordzin Kunga Zangpo.*° 
Then the account adds that “Gyalwang 
Ratna” (Gyalwang Rinchen Phiintshok 
of Drigung, Dri 18) sent one such lama: 
“Dordzin Kunga Drakpa.” He turns out 
to be the highly significant Chéje Denma 
who went to Ladakh and founded Phy- 
ang and other monasteries.*”° 

This painting is significant histori- 
cally for the guru lineage that it depicts. 
I show its lineal ordering in Diagram 
[C]. This is the lineage of Amitayus 
in the Queen of Realization Tradition 
(Grub pa’i rgyal mo’i lugs) transmitted 
by Rechungpa. Rechungpa is guru num- 
ber 4 in that diagram, while Milarepa is 
number 5. Jigten Sumg6n is number 8. 
(The lineage took about twenty lineage 
gurus to reach Chdje Denma’s time, the 
1530s.) A mural in the Tashi Chédzong 
depicting Milarepa with Gampopa and 
Rechungpa was also published by Binc- 
zik and Fischer 2002.*°’ Another lineage 
received by that school through Gam- 
popa (that of the Kadampa) is depicted 
around a mural panel with Atisa.*”8 


3. Gungbur Gonpa, Purang 


A third place where Drigung Kagyu wall 
paintings of the Middle Period survive 

is Purang, at Gungbur Génpa (alias 
Tsegu Génpa). Like Ladakh, Purang also 
experienced a Drigung Kagyu revival 

in the 1520s or 1530s.*”? The monastery 
is located on a cliff above Purang town. 
Behind it loom the ancient fort of Tagla 
Kar and Simbiling Monastery —both 

of which were destroyed in the 1960s, 


though the monastery was partially 
rebuilt. Beneath them is Gungbur G6npa 
(called Tsegu Gompa or “‘Nine-Storied 
Monastery” in some sources). Covering 
many levels reachable by ladders, the 
monastery contains its original murals, 
now darkly glazed from centuries of soot. 
Victor Chan describes the approach 
to the site near central Purang, which he 


called the monastery of Tsegu:*°° 


Cross the suspension bridge (from 
Purang center), and immediately 
ahead is a village made up of caves 
and small houses. Further along the 
path are old whitewashed houses 
built into a cliff. More cave dwell- 
ings are higher up and within a 
complex is Tsegu, a cave temple 
marked by prayer flags, and a 
wooden balcony nine stories above 
the base of the cliff. 


In current Drigung Kagyu sources, 
Gungbur is called Gongphur Gonpa 
(dGung *bur dGon pa). According to the 
drikung.org website, its images were 
reinstalled in 1985, mainly thanks to 
the hard work of the people of Gesh- 
ing and Dosa, two villages of devout 
Drigung Kagyu adherents in Purang.*” 
Lionel Fournier, on the photographs 
he kindly provided, gave the spelling 
Gungbur Génpa and Yitrok (Yid ’phrog) 
for two monasteries at or near this cave 
complex. 

Though good photographs of 
Gongbur murals are now impossible to 
find, Figures 6.6 and 6.7 can be com- 
bined to document one crucial mural 
panel: Buddha Amitayus as main figure 
surrounded by lineage gurus. Though 
other details are hard to make out, I have 
reconstructed the presumed positions of 
lineal gurus in Diagram [D]. 

Since the central figure is 
Amitayus, the panel around him prob- 
ably portrays a guru lineage for that 
buddha. (I can just barely make out 
Rechungpa with his pointed hat as guru 


Fic. 6.5 

Choje Denma with His Amitayus Lineage 
Old Assembly Hall, Tashi Chédzong, 
Phyang, Ladakh; 1530s 

Photography by Roland Fischer 

© 2014 Artists Rights Society (ARS), New 
York / VG Bild-Kunst, Bonn 

After A. Binczik and Roland Fischer 2002, 
p- 9S. 
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number 4.) The lineage behind Chdje 
Denma in Phyang (Fig. 6.3) continues 
down to guru number 20, so this Purang 
mural (whose gurus continue to number 
25) appears to date approximately five 
generations of lineal teachers later than 
the same lineage in the Phyang Tashi 
Chédzong mural, assuming that the 
same lineage masters have been shown. 
The lineage thus seems to continue to 
approximately the last decades of the 
sixteenth century (or first decades of 
the next), but this must be confirmed by 
mural inscriptions or other evidence. 
By way of comparison, three Dri- 
gung Kagyu lineages for this tradition 
have been traced by Olaf Czaja and 
recently communicated to me. Of them, 
the most recent is from the collected 
writings of Peme Gyaltshen (Dri 30).°” 


1. Tshe dpag med 

2. Ma gcig Grub pa’i rgyal mo 

3. Ti bu gSangs sngags sdong po 

4. Ras chung rDo rje grags pa 

5. rJe btsun Mi la ras chen 

6. sGam po pa 

7. Phag gru 

8. “Jig rten gsum mgon 

9. rJe sPyan snga ba 

10. Yang dgon pa 

11. sPyan snga Rin chen Idan 

12. Zur phug pa 

13. Ba’ ra ba 

14. Zad pa Rin rgyal 

15. Brag thog pa 

16. rDo rje gDan pa Kun dga’ rnam 
rgyal (1432-1496) 

17. sMug pa Ngag gi dbang po 

18. Chos grub sengge 

19. Zhwa dmar ba bZhi pa (Chos 
grags ye shes, 1453-1524) 

20. mKhan chen Shes rab dpal Idan 

21. mKhas grub Kun dga’ rgyal 


mtshan 

22. mTshungs med Chos rgyal phun 
tshogs 

23. rGyal dbang Chos kyi grags pa 
(Dri 25) 
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Fic. 6.6 

Padmasambhava and Amitayus as main 
figures 

Gungbur Génpa (Tsegu), Purang; 

ca. late 16th century 

Photograph by Lionel Fournier (125a 
Purang dGung ‘bur) 


Fic. 6.7 

Amitayus, Amitabha, and Sakyamuni as 
main figures 

Gungbur Génpa (Tsegu), Purang; 

ca. late 16th century 

Photograph by Lionel Fournier 


24. dKon mchog lhun grub Rin po 
che 

25. Karma bhadra 

26. Don grub chos kyi rgyal po (Dri 
27) 

27.rJe ’Gro ’dul zhabs (Dri 28) 

28. rJe Dharma surya (Chos kyi nyi 
ma, Dri 29) 

29. Padma dhva dza (=Padma rgyal 
mtshan Dri 30) 


In this lineage guru number 20 does 
bring us to about the 1530s, the time of 
the Phyang murals. Yet the twenty-fifth 
guru (the final one pictured in Purang) 
was roughly contemporaneous with Dri 
26, whose abbacy was from 1661-1718. 
Again, we need further confirmation 


through inscriptions. 
4 5 
6 f; A Dricunc Kacyu THANGKA SET 
8 9 OF THE MIDDLE PERIOD 
" ' Among the thangkas of Phyang Monas- 
12 13 : . : 
tery in Ladakh there survives a classic 
14 1? 15 ‘ . 
16 7 set of Drigung Kagyu guru portraits. 
; ; This stunning series dates to the mid- 
7 sixteenth century. Originally from Dri- 
a 33 gung, it was for a while preserved first 
ai in Limi in the northwestern borderlands 
of Nepal (near Purang) and later brought 
35 to Ladakh. It is the earliest surviving set 
of Drigung Kagyu guru portraits, and 
Patron(?) 26? ‘ ; : . 
I believe it was painted by outstanding 
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protagonists of the Khyenri style in cen- 
tral Tibet and later sent to western Tibet. 

In my History of Tibetan Painting 
of 1996, I published four thangkas from 
this set as black and white figures °° 
Ngawang Tsering showed me photo- 
graphs of seventeen paintings from the 
set in 1995, including about sixty-two 
siddhas, which worked out to an aver- 
age of 3.6 siddhas per painting. The 
set as photographed was not complete: 
presumably at least six paintings were 
missing (6 x 3.5 = 21), making a total of 
at least twenty-three paintings in the set, 
I then estimated. 

The set has been variously dated. 
Ngawang Tsering, for example, believed 
the lineage came down to the seven- 
teenth century, to the time of Rigdzin 
Chédrak (1595-1659). In 1996 I dated it 
to the seventeenth century, while in my 
article of 2002 I subsequently discussed 
the set, describing it as “An Old Series 
of Drigung Kagyu Masters Preserved 
at Limi” and saying it may date to the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century.“ Yeshe 
Jamyang mentioned the set in his inter- 
view of 1994: 


[Concerning earlier painting,] in 
Limi . . . thangkas survive from the 
time of the lama Nyernyi Chokyi 
Gyalpo (... tenth Drigung abbot, 
1335-1407, a senior contemporary 
and guru of Tsongkhapa). I have 
not seen these, except for photos. 


Without having seen the set, Yeshe 
Jamyang dated it very early, to about 
the early fifteenth century, the time 

of the tenth Drigung abbot, about the 
1310s—1340s. Angelika Binczik and 
Roland Fischer also documented the set, 
dating it to the sixteenth century. Yet 
the latest lineal lama they (erroneously) 
identified* was the twenty-second 
abbot, Tshungme Chégyal Phiintshok, 
who died in 1602.°” Bargyaltsang K6n- 
chok Norbu more recently has said that 
the set portrays up to the “nineteenth 


throne holder of the lineage” [Dri 19, 
Rinchen Namgyal?]. Hence it was com- 
missioned at the time of the nineteenth 
abbot, i.e., about the 1550s or 1560s.>"8 
This would work if it was commissioned 
in memory of Gyalwang Rinchen Phiint- 
shok (Dri 18), who died in 1557. 

Until now, I have seen photographs 
of nineteen paintings: the center paint- 
ing (1), twelve paintings hanging to 
the proper right and six to the proper 
left. (Rosita Faber had seen and photo- 
graphed a few of the previously unavail- 
able paintings in Ladakh in 2009 for 
her Hamburg University M.A. thesis of 
2010, which she kindly shared with me.) 
Since as many as six paintings may be 
missing from the “left side,” the entire 
set must have had at least twenty-five 
paintings. Indeed, I think it had twenty- 
seven. (Eighty-four siddhas distributed 
over twenty-seven paintings yields an 
average of 3.1 siddhas per painting.) If 
the series ends with the twenty-seventh 
painting, as I now believe, the last lineal 
gurus during its commissioning were 
guru number 26 (Dri 18), Gyalwang 
Rinchen Phiintshok, who died in 1557, 
and guru number 27 (Dri 19), Phagmo 
Rinchen Namgyal (1576), tenure 1534— 
1565 (13th to the right). (This needs to 
be confirmed from the actual paintings.) 


1. Origin and Location of the Set 


The set may have been commissioned by 
the abbots of Drigung in the mid- to late 
1550s. According to the Lamayuru notes 
of Marc Francois, the set was commis- 
sioned in memory of Gyalwang Rinchen 
Phiintshok (Dri 18), who died in 1557. 
The throne holder at that time was Dri 
19, Rinchen Namgyal.” 

The set must have originated in U 
Province of central Tibet and been sent 
to western Tibet. The Lamayuru painter- 
monk Yeshe Jamyang in 1994 described 
the set as “from Limi,” but at that time 
had never actually seen it.*'° By the 
late 1990s it was moved to Phyang 


Monastery, where it is now preserved. It 
was photographed there in 2001/2002 by 
Fischer and examined by Rosita Farber 
in 2009. 


2. Actual Order of Drigung Kagyu 
Gurus in the Set 


In appendix A, I have listed all forty- 
seven gurus of the main Drigung Kagyu 
lineage (and the forty abbots of Dri- 
gung), following their ideal order. Yet 
the actual order as they appear in the 
“Limi/Phyang set” is different. Since 
it includes AtiSa as a lineal guru, the 
numbers of gurus after Marpa all are one 
higher. 

Here J list the theoretical sequence 
of the set in twenty-seven paintings, as I 
could so far determine, ending with guru 
number 27 (Dri 19) Phagmo Rinchen 
Namgyal (1519-1576), tenure 1534— 
1565 (13th to the proper left). I follow 
the traditional designation of “to right” 
and “left” from the point of view of the 
main figure. 


Vajradhara (center) 

Tilopa (first to the proper right) 
Naropa (first to the proper left) 
Atisa (second to the proper right) 
Marpa and Milarepa (1012-1096), 
(second to the proper left) 

6. Milarepa (1040-1123), (third to 
the proper right) 


OE Ne 


7. Gampopa or Dakpo Lhaje S6nam 
Rinchen (1079-1153), (third to the 
proper left) 

8. Phagmotrupa Dorje Gyalpo 
(1110-1170), (4th to the proper 
right) 

9. (Dri 1) Jigten Sumgén (1143- 
1217), tenure 1179-1217 (fourth 
to the proper left) 

10. (Dri 2) Khenchen Tshultrim Dorje 
(1154-1221), tenure 1217-1221 
(fifth to the proper right) 

. (Dri 3) On S6nam Drakpa (1187- 
1235), tenure 1221-1235 (fifth to 
the proper left) 


1 


—_ 
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12. (Dri 4) Jennga Drakpa Jungne 
(1175-1255), tenure 1235-1255 
(sixth to the proper right) 

13. (Dri 5) Jung Dorje Drakpa (1210- 
1278), tenure 1255-1278 (sixth to 
the proper left) 

14. (Dri 6) Thogkhawa Rinchen Sen- 
gge (1226-1284), tenure 1278- 
1284 (seventh to the proper right) 

15. (Dri 7) Tshamje Drakpa S6nam 
(1238-1286), tenure 1284-1286 
(younger brother of Dri 6), (7th to 
the proper left) 

16. (Dri 8) Nub Chégo Dorje Yeshe 
(1223-1293), tenure 1286-1293 
(eighth to the proper right) 

17. (Dri 9) Chunyi Dorje Rinchen 
(1278-1314), tenure 1293-1314 
(eighth to the proper left) 

1 


oe) 


. (Dri 10) Nyergyepa Dorje Gyalpo 
(1284-1350), tenure 1314-1350 
(younger bro. of Dri 9), (9th to the 
proper right) 

19. (Dri 11) Jennga Chékyi Gyalpo 
(1335-1407), tenure 1351-1395 
(ninth to the proper left) 

20. (Dri 12) Goshri Déndrup Gyalpo 
(1369-1427), tenure 1395-1427 
(tenth to the proper right) 

. (Dri 13) Dakpo Wang Rinchen 
Wanggyal (1395—?), tenure 1427-— 
1428 (son of Dri 12), (tenth to the 
proper left) 

22. (Dri 14) Chégyal Rinchen Palzang 
(1421-1469), tenure 1435-1469 
(son of Dri 13), (eleventh to the 
proper right) 

. (Dri 15) Chdje Rinchen Chokyi 
Gyaltshen (1449-1484) 1469- 
1484 (son of Dri 14), (11th to the 
proper left) 

24. (Dri 16) Wang Rinchen Chékyi 

Gyalpo (1448-1505), tenure 

1484-1504? (son of Dri 14) 

(twelfth to the proper right) 


2 


_ 


2 


icy) 


2 
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. (Dri 17) Gyalwang Kunga Rin- 
chen (1475-1527), tenure 1514?- 
1527 (son of Dri 16), (twelfth to 
the proper left) 

26. (Dri 18) Gyalwang Rinchen 
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Phiintshok (1509-1557), ten- 
ure 1527-1534 (son of Dri 16’s 
brother), (thirteenth to the proper 
right) 

27. (Dri 19) Phagmo Rinchen Nam- 
gyal (1519-1576), tenure 1534— 
1565 (thirteenth to the proper left) 


3. Individual Paintings 


Here I would like to present seven indi- 
vidual paintings that are now accessible 
through reasonably good photographs. I 
will diagram the structure and show the 
name and position of each mahasiddha 
pictured, if known. 

Figure 6.8 depicts Vajradhara as 
the first (i.e., central-hanging) paint- 
ing of the Limi/Phyang set. Vajradhara 
is seated upon a lunar disc and lotus 
throne with arms crossed at his heart. 
The throne back elegantly presents the 
mythical Indian animals above but adds 
Chinese dragons curling around the sup- 
porting columns. 

This and the remaining paintings 
incorporate Chinese inspired cloud-clad 
landscapes (sprin ris yul snang) in their 
backgrounds, as had become almost 
universal in Tibet by the mid-sixteenth 
century. The upper sky is blue, though 
not as deep as Vajradhara’s skin. The 
sky fades into an unpainted horizon. The 
clouds in the sky are stylized cumulus 
clouds with trails and various base col- 
ors. (One at the top left is multicolored.) 
Lower in the landscape behind the two 
siddhas, we find clusters of clouds with 
pale brownish-orange base colors. One 
prominent blue-green rock stands forth 
in the bottom right. 

The arrangement of its divine 
figures is shown in Diagram [E]. Most 
thangkas in the set position at least three 
minor figures in the corners. Here all 
four corners are occupied by mahasid- 
dhas. (They mainly follow in this set 
the ordering of Abhayadattasri and 
Viraprakasa, Grub thob brgyad bcu 
rtsa bzhi’i rnam thar, as listed by Rob 


Linrothe 2006, Appendix 1; any num- 
ber preceded by A in the diagram, for 
instance A3, refers to the adept’s place in 
that list.) 

Figure 6.9 depicts the great Indian 
adept Tilopa as second guru portrait 
(hung first to the proper right) in the 
Limi/Phyang set. The accomplished yogi 
leans on one arm, and one knee is held 
by a meditation band. He sits upon a 
tiger skin that drapes over a blue-topped 
circular dais or platform. Behind him 
a modestly dressed female attendant 
stands holding an elaborate tasseled 
parasol over him, shading him and pay- 
ing respect. His disciple Naropa appears 
below right, as a reddish-brown skinned 
siddha, who gazes up. 

The landscape is fairly open, with 
just one prominent blue-green crag, 
directly behind Tilopa’s attendant. The 
only clouds form two or three clusters in 
the upper right. The bottom cloud cluster 
is made up of standard stylized cumulus 
forms. The ordering of the painting’s fig- 
ures is shown in Diagram [F]. 

Figure 6.10 depicts the adept and 
guru Naropa as the third guru portrait 
(hung first to the proper left) in the 
Limi/Phyang set. The great adept stares 
intently ahead while holding a nectar- 
filled skull cup in his left hand. He sits 
upon a corpse for his mat, and the jack- 
als before him complete the charnel 
ground scene. The painting incorpo- 
rates several blue-green crags into its 
landscape. The clouds are worked into 
the landscape in subtle ways. Behind 
the central tree, a cluster of soft white 
clouds fills much of the background. A 
pale gray strip of cloud stretches most of 
the way across the top. 

Naropa’s Tibetan disciple Marpa 
appears to the bottom left, facing inward 
toward his guru. He is seated in a posi- 
tion that would otherwise be occupied 
by one of the siddhas. The ordering of 
the painting’s other minor figures is 
shown by Diagram [G]. 

Figure 6.11 portrays the Tibetan 


Fic. 6.8 

ms| (A1) Luipa ms2 (A77) Darika Vajradhara as first guru of the main Drigung 
Kagyu lineage 

1550s 


1. Vajradhara 


Dimensions unknown 

© 2014 Artists Rights Society (ARS), New 
ms3 (A31 denkipa) dhing ki pa ms4 (name illegible) York / VG Bild-Kunst, Bonn 

Literature: A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, 
p. 157. 
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Fic. 6.9 
ms5 (A3) Virupa ms6 (A4) dombhi Tilopa as second guru of the main Drigung 
Kagyu lineage 
2. Tilopa Hos 


Dimensions unknown 

. © 2014 Artists Rights Society (ARS), New 
ms8 (A5) Savaripa ms9 (A20) na ro pa York / VG Bild-Kunst, Bonn 

Literature: A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, 
p. 160. 
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FIG. 6.10 


ms10 (A7) ms11 (possibly A9 or A10?) Naropa as third main guru of the Drigung 
Kagyu 
3. Naropa Leaad 


Dimensions unknown 
© 2014 Artists Rights Society (ARS), New 


ms12 (A8) mi na York / VG Bild-Kunst, Bonn 
Literature: A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, 
Marpa ms13 (A11) vi na pa da p. 165. 
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ms25 (A?) name? 


ms22 (A17) Kanha 
ms21 (A21 Syalipa) Sa li ms23 (A23) Catra 


6. Milarepa 
ms24 (A24) Bhadra 


Gampopa 
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Milarepa as sixth main guru of the Drigung 
Kagyu 

1550s 

Dimensions unknown 

© 2014 Artists Rights Society (ARS), New 

York / VG Bild-Kunst, Bonn 

Literature: A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, 
p. 168. 


meditator Milarepa (1040-1123), the 
sixth guru (hung third to the proper 
right) in the Limi/Phyang set. He wears 
a white cotton robe, holds one hand 
behind his ear, and sits on an animal 
skin and a pile of leaves before a cave. 
Though a reverently standing Tibetan 
monk (Gampopa) approaches, the yogi 
stairs straight ahead, as if still absorbed 
in meditative practice. 

The previous three paintings’ 
landscapes were relatively open with 
areas left unpainted, such as behind the 
shoulders of the main figures. That may 
have evoked a more foreign, i.e., Indian, 
landscape. Here we are in Tibet, and the 
landscape is painted with thicker colors, 
including a dark-blue sky above. The 
most prominent blue-green crags are 
behind and around Milarepa, with one 
green tip accentuated by a small patch 
of pink clouds. The upper landscape is 
dominated by a large central somewhat 
blunted glacier peak.*'' On the upper- 
left horizon, three tall rocks or peaks 
emerge. Small clusters of bluish-white 
clouds form the upper- right horizon. 

The ordering of the painting’s fig- 
ures is shown by Diagram [H]. 

Figure 6.12 depicts Gampopa 
(1079-1153) as seventh guru portrait 
(placed third to the proper left) in the 
Limi/Phyang set. Gampopa, an awak- 
ened Tibetan yogi-monk, stares ahead 
raptly with hands folded on his lap in 
meditative equipoise. He is oblivious to 
the two pink lotuses behind him and the 
white butterfly flitting above them.>”” His 
seat is a monk’s mat, though upon it has 
been placed an antelope skin. He wears 
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Gampopa as seventh main guru of the 
Drigung Kagyu 

1550s 

Dimensions unknown 

© 2014 Artists Rights Society (ARS), New 
York / VG Bild-Kunst, Bonn 

Literature: A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, 
p. 173. 


a gomsha of red silk and behind him is a 
bound volume of sacred scriptures, rest- 
ing on a pink basket or bundle. 

The painter has worked many blue 
and green areas into this basically hilly 
Tibetan landscape. The most prominent 
blue-green crag is ahead of Gampopa, 
wreathed in a creeping cluster of pink 
clouds, which continues to the other 
side of his head nimbus. Another strip 
of whitish-blue clouds creeps across the 
landscape behind his shoulders. Higher 
in the landscape, a patch of pale orange- 
white clouds extends around the back 
of the hill on the right side. Horizontal 
strips of gray-white clouds break up the 
medium-blue sky. 

The ordering of the painting’s 
minor figures is shown by Diagram [I]. 

Figure 6.13 depicts Thogkhawa 
Rinchen Sengge (1226-1284), sixth 
abbot of Drigung, as fourteenth guru 
portrait in the Limi/Phyang set. (He was 
placed seventh to the proper right.) As 


sixth abbot of Drigung, his tenure was 
from 1278 to 1284. He wears a red gom- 
sha and holds his hands in the gesture of 
teaching. He sits on a formal Chinese- 


style chair with feet extending forward. [1] 


Before him, near the table of offerings, ms26 (A26) Ayogi ms27 (A27 kalapa?) 
stands his disciple Jennga Tshamjepa 


(sPyan snga mTshams bead pa), seventh 7. Gampopa 


abbot, here pictured as a young monk Phagmotrupa 


reverently holding a golden implement. 


The most prominent feature of the ms28 dhobi (A28) ms29 (*A45 kampari) 
landscape is the sturdy old tree with 


a bluish-gray gnarled trunk and large 

medium-green leaves standing behind 
him. The top of the landscape includes 
blue-green crags to both right and left. 
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ms (A35) Kucipa 


(Dri 6) 14. Thokkhawa Rinchen Sengge 


ms luipa? (A31 =Mahipa) 
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ms (A?) 
ms Acinta (A38) 
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Thogkhawa Rinchen Sengge as fourteenth 
main guru of the Drigung Kagyu 

1550s 

Dimensions unknown 

© 2014 Artists Rights Society (ARS), New 
York / VG Bild-Kunst, Bonn 

Literature: A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, 
p. 176. 


The entire sky above the horizon is 
a belt of gray clouds with some gaps 
between the clouds highlighted with 
brighter colors. The foreground and mid- 
dle-ground of the landscape incorporate 
a large plane of rich malachite green, 
broken up below the seat by faint strips 
in the ground. 

For the painting’s structure see 
Diagram [J]. 


4. The Set’s Stylistic Origin 


The set discussed above exemplifies a 
high central-Tibetan painting style of the 
mid-sixteenth century, namely the 
Khyenri style. It evidently was commis- 
sioned by the abbots of Drigung in the 
mid- to late 1550s, who must have tried 
to find the best available painters, if they 
commissioned the set in the memory of 
their deceased guru Rinchen Phiintshok. 
The Khyenri style was founded 
in central Tibet about a century earlier, 
in the mid-fifteenth century, by the 
artist Khyentse Chenmo of Gongkar. 
Nowadays it is the rarest among the 
three main styles.*'* Khyentse Chenmo 
was an almost supernaturally gifted art- 
ist, equally skilled as both painter and 
sculptor.*'4 The painting style he estab- 
lished was highly appreciated in later 
generations by the greatest connoisseur- 
patrons, such as Jonang Taranatha and 
the Fifth Dalai Lama. For instance, in 
the early seventeenth century, certain 
outstanding painters of the Khyenri from 
U Province found appreciative patronage 
in Tsang (then seat of the ruler of Tibet) 
and at Jonang Takten Phiintshokling °° 


Some Jonangpa masterpieces from this 
period were thus painted in the Khy- 
enri style.>!° A generation or two later, 
the Fifth Dalai Lama was also a highly 
appreciative patron of Khyenri artists, 
and thanks to the patronage that he and 
Desi Sanggye Gyatsho (sDe srid Sangs 
rgyas rgya mtsho) gave, painters of the 
Khyenri School executed many paint- 
ings for them. (See below, Figs. 7.1 and 
8.5b.) Still later, in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the style survived 
mainly in southern U Province, espe- 
cially in Lhokha near its original home, 
Gongkar Dorjeden (Gong dkar rDo rje 
gdan) Monastery. 

According to the Drigung abbatial 
history by Tendzin Peme Gyaltshen 
(1770-1826), himself a painter and 
authority on religious art, one of the 
abbots of Drigung of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries held the 
Khyenri style in high regard. That abbot 
was Konchok Trinle Zangpo (1656- 
1719), an exceptionally skilled painter. 
Through him a branch of the Khyenri 
also was established at Drigung.>!” 


Two INTRIGUING SETS 


Konchok Trinle Zangpo was almost cer- 
tainly not the first prominent patron of 
the Khyenri at Drigung. Indeed it seems 
that a few generations earlier, in the 
mid-sixteenth century, highly discerning 
lama-patrons of Drigung also commis- 
sioned Khyenri artists to paint major 
works for them in this style, as is dem- 
onstrated by the existence of the above 
“Limi/Phyang” set. I conclude this 
chapter by briefly mentioning two other 
stylistically noteworthy sets that warrant 
future investigation. 

One presumably about mid- or late- 
sixteenth-century example of the Khyen- 
ri’s presence at Drigung Monastery may 
be a group of thangkas photographed at 
that monastery in the 1950s. As men- 
tioned above (see Fig. 2.6), the paintings 
illustrated by Liu in 1957, which were 


erroneously dated to the late fourteenth 


or early fifteenth century by Rhie, may 
actually represent a high Khyenri style 
of a subsequent century.>!* 

Figure 6.14 exemplifies a paint- 
ing from that corpus. The set seems to 
portray the eighty-four siddhas in single 
paintings, a truly monumental undertak- 
ing if done as full-size thangka. I suggest 
that its central figure depicts the adept 
Nalipa, here shown seated before a pond 
of lotuses from which he has picked one. 
He is depicted as a peaceful Indian lay- 
man and for my taste is dressed a bit too 
regally, with elaborate bodhisattva-like 
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Nalipa, the Great Adept 

Ca. 16th or early 17th century 
Drigung Monastery 
Dimensions unknown 

After Liu I-se 1957, fig. 20. 
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jewelry and robes—and not in a siddha’s 
semiwrathful charnel-ground attire. 

In a recent book edited by Tshe- 
wang Rinchen we also find Nalipa (see 
Fig. 6.15). There he is depicted with 
much simpler robes and ornamentation, 
though still in what I believe to be a 
Khyenri-style set of the eighty-four sid- 
dhas from roughly the same period.>”” 
Iconographically and stylistically, the 
most important future comparison with 
Figure 6.14 will be with that surviving 
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set of arhats that was painted three 


adepts per thangka and is now preserved 
at Sera Monastery.>”? 

Figure 6.16 exemplifies a second 
set in a similar intriguingly Gardri-like 
style, in this case depicting the Sixteen 
Arhats in individual paintings. Three 
paintings from the set were published 
in the 1986 Ladakhi thangka catalog 
by Acarya Ngawang Samten, who 
described this set as having been painted 
in a variety of the Karma Gardri style.>?! 


FIG. 6.15 
Nalipa, the Great Adept, detail 
After Tshewang Rinchen 2005, no. 40. 


FIG. 6.16 

The Arhat Angaja 

Ca. 16th century 

Preserved at Phyang Monastery, Ladakh 
Dimensions unknown 

After Acarya Ngawang Samten 1986, 
thangka no. 10. 


That is correct, though we should recall 
that in this case the subject matter (the 
Sixteen Arhats) was originally a Chinese 
subject and hence intrinsically possesses 
links with Chinese art. 

In the present painting the sky, 
clouds, and large swaths of grassy mead- 
ows are colored with faint washes that 
let the white ground show through, as in 
the Karma Gardri. Note the minuscule 
Tibetan monk with a transparent body 
nimbus who is painted at the foot of the 
arhat’s attendant’s feet, whose entire 
body is smaller than that attendant’s 
face. As I stated on another occasion, 

I cannot exclude that these paintings 
exemplify a little-known type of Gardri- 
like Drigung Kagyu art.” (The set may 
have been brought to Ladakh from U 
Province in central Tibet.) I hope to 
study these paintings more in the future. 
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Paintings of Peaceful Deities 
of the Drigung Kagyu 


IN THIS CHAPTER we enter a more 
recent period of Drigung Kagyu art. 
Here I present Drigung Kagyu paintings 
of peaceful main deities dating from 
roughly the 1640s to the 1950s. Paint- 
ings that depict semiwrathful or wrath- 
ful main deities will be introduced in 
chapter 8. 

In my Place of Provenance cata- 
log, I introduced the existence of the 
Drigung painting style as a minor style 
in northern U Province.*” In two still 
earlier publications, °* I noted that the 
Drigung abbatial history confirms that 
a branch of the Khyenri School contin- 
ued to exist at Drigung Monastery until 
at least the early nineteenth century, 
the period of Tendzin Pema Gyaltshen 
(1770-1826).°*° Thus the Khyenri was 
one of the starting points for the distinc- 
tive recent Drigung style.” 

Figure 7.1 gives us an idea of what 
a high court Khyenri thangka painting of 
central Tibet of the seventeenth century 
looked like, but not at Drigung. It shows 
Lokastotrapuja (’ Jig rten mchod bstod) 
as one of an eight-thangka set depicting 
Nyingma Tantric deities. Commissioned 
by the Fifth Dalai Lama, it is now pre- 
served in the Potala Palace. The painting 
illustrates the clouds, landscapes, and dis- 
tinctive lotus seats of the Khyenri, though 
contrary to the main topic of this chapter, 
its main deity is wrathful. (The Potala 
catalog specifies it to be a Khyenri tradi- 
tion [mKhyen /ugs] painting of the sev- 
enteenth century,’ which the Fifth Dalai 
Lama preferred for wrathful deities and 
mandalas and not for peaceful deities.)°” 


Detail of Fig. 7.8 


Figure 7.2 illustrates a detail from 
the mural paintings of Gongkar Monas- 
tery in about the same period. Its details 
of flames, flat monochrome clouds, 
and vertically striated rocks (brag ris) 
resemble some details that we will soon 
see in Driri style paintings presented in 
this and the following chapter. In any 
case, if the Khyenri was by the mid- or 
late seventeenth century, in general, 
the rarest among the three main paint- 
ing styles of Tibet, its later (partial) 
offshoot, the modern Driri style, was 
certainly one of Tibet’s rarest Buddhist 
sect-based styles. 

In Jackson 2002, appendix, I pres- 
ent a preliminary list of more than thirty 
thangkas and murals of all periods that 
I knew and could confidently ascribe 
to Drigung Kagyu religious patronage, 
though the pre-seventeenth-century ones 
did not, of course, exemplify the (later) 
Drigung painting style. (Only one, no. 
28, portrayed a non-Drigung-Kagyu 
subject matter.) A few paintings had 
been attributed to the “Drigung style” or 
Driri in previous publications, some in 
error (as discussed in this publication in 
chapters 2 and 3). Certainly we should 
never mechanically identify all paintings 
produced by a certain religious tradition 
as belonging to a single style. Never- 
theless, among the more than twenty 
Drigung Kagyu thangkas that I could 
locate in 2002 (dating from about the 
eighteenth century onward), many could 
be divided into groups belonging to or 
related to the Driri style. In this chapter 
I reexamine several of those that depict 
peaceful deities as main figures, trying 


to ascertain for the first time their main 
stylistic features. 


MaIn Historica PHASES 


A word of warning: the brief art-histor- 
ical synopsis of Rase K6nchok Gyatsho 
summarized in chapter 4 alerts us not 
to expect much stylistic unity among 
Drigung Kagyu paintings, especially in 
the nineteenth century. No single domi- 
nant Driri style monopolized painting 
at Drigung during that period; quite the 
contrary, Drigung painting even in cen- 
tral Tibet coexisted with or intermingled 
with other styles, such as the Karma 
Gardri. Still, from that very concise 
account I extracted four of five main 
phases of later Drigung painting, divid- 
ing and rearranging them (and adding a 
final fifth one of my own): 


1. The Early Phase (circa late sev- 
enteenth and early eighteenth 
centuries). Presumably this was a 
formative period of the three suc- 
cessive abbots mentioned by Rase 
Konchok Gyatsho: (a) Rigdzin 
Chokyi Trakpa, (b) Trinle Zangpo, 
and (c) Déndrup Chégyal. 

2. The Middle Phase (circa early 
nineteenth century), a period 
associated with (Dri 31) Tendzin 
Chokyi Gyaltshen and his official 
painter Gadik (Ga ldig). 

3. An intervening period (circa 
the mid-nineteenth century) of 
wider Karma Gardri patronage at 
Drigung. 
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were also mentioned by Rase Kénchok 
Gyatsho regarding the Early and Middle 
Periods. The three are:*” 


1. In the time of Drigung Rigdzin 
Chédrak (1595-1659, twenty-fifth 
abbot of Drigung) many one- 
day thangkas (nyin thang) were 
made—almost miraculously — [at 
Drigung]. 

2. In particular, during the time of 
Konchok Trinle Zangpo (1656— 
1718) the painting traditions of 
Drigung flourished greatly. 

3. In the time of Tendzin Peme 
Gyaltshen (1770-1826) there was 
a great increase in the practice of 
painting and ritual music. 


During the period of these three 
lamas, painting flourished at Dri- 
gung. After that, the tradition did 
not flourish to the same extent. 


Yeshe Jamyang added: 


K6nchok Trinle Zangpo ([Dri 26]) 
painted a set of thangkas depicting 
his own life story. It was displayed 
{at Drigung] for only two years of 
the twelve-year animal cycle: the 
snake (sbrul) and pig (phag)* 
There were about twelve or thirteen 
thangkas in the whole set. These 


wonderful paintings amazed me, 


- » lh 


ae 


and J examined them in great detail. 


4. The Late Phase (circa late nine- They bore many inscriptions.* 
Fic. 7.1 — = ; teenth and early twentieth cen- There was also a set depicting the 
Henan Choto) as one o tury), the time of (Dri 36) Shiway life of Rigdzin Chédrak, though not 
Thangka, now in Potala Palace, Lhasa; Lotré and his secretary/painter by his hand. These thangkas, too, 
second half of 17th century Barwa. bear many inscriptions written by 
After The Potala Holy Palace in the Snow 5. Most Recent Developments (circa the same lama. 
i ea mid- to late twentieth century). One also finds many inscrip- 
tions on thangkas from Chet- 
Yeshe Jamyang, a Ladakhi monk sang Tendzin Peme Gyaltshen 
who was trained in painting at Drigung (1770-1826). Many good paintings 
in the 1950s, similarly mentioned in an existed from his time, known as 
interview three great lamas as repre- the time of the “two lamas named 
senting high points of the Driri. They Gyaltshen” (rgyal mtshan rnam 
were three of the four great lamas who gnyis), since his contemporary 
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Fic. 7.2 

Buddha with flames 

Murals, Gongkar Monastery; ca. 17th 
century 

Photograph by Roberto Vitali 

After D. Jackson 1996, plate 21. 


lama in the Chungtsang lama pal- 


ace was Choékyi Gyaltshen, son of 
Jigme Lingpa (‘Jigs med gling pa, 
1729/30-1798). 


Key STYLISTIC FEATURES IN 
PEACEFUL LANDSCAPES 


In the late 1990s, my two main sources 
on characteristic features of the Driri 
style were Yeshe Jamyang (through 
his interview) and a German art con- 
noisseur, the late Mathias Driesch 
from Cologne (through his letter and 
charts).>* I now realize that they both 


referred mainly to thangkas from the 
Middle and Late Periods of the Driri. 
Professor Driesch was kind enough 
to share with me in 1997 his preliminary 
list of six of the most important stylistic 
features of the “Drigung Style.” In 
July 2001 he sent a more detailed chart 
in which he listed nineteen stylistic 
characteristics — including five tiny ink 
drawings—in which he compared twelve 
thangkas, mostly from prior Schoettle 
Tibetica catalogs. Eight of the character- 
istics that he listed could be found quite 
regularly in the majority of paintings 
of that corpus of paintings. I list four of 
them here in my own slightly expanded 
English translation, enumerating only 
those that refer to full-palette paintings 
of peaceful main deities (and not semi- 
wrathful or wrathful deities, which will 
be considered in chapter 8): 


1. Clouds (sprin ris) are depicted 
as flat ovals, often painted in 
two (or three) almost concentric 
crenelated rings, without much 
three-dimensional modeling or 
depth. (See Fig. 7.3.) The outer 
edge (with its series of scallops 
or rounded projections) repeats 
itself also around the inner zone 
of the cloud. 

2. Mountains are shown as clusters 
of pointed, almost conical peaks, 
never as rounded hilltops or 
knolls. (See Fig. 7.4.) The slop- 
ing sides can be slightly concave. 
The mountains are painted darker 
toward the peaks, and borders are 
outlined with lines of dark blue 
[indigo?] and gold. 

3. Rocky outcrops (brag ris) or cliffs 
are drawn with lines that are bro- 
ken in many places. (See Fig. 7.5.) 
The rocky cliffs are depicted as 
thin rectangular shapes, accentu- 
ated by their vertical lines and 
contrasting coloration. They 
have peculiar “bark-like” lines: 
his drawing showed two or three 
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FIG. 7.3 
Detail of Fig. 7.13, flat concentric Driri 
clouds 


Fic. 7.4 
Detail of Fig. 8.5, conical Driri mountains 


flat-topped bumps projecting out 
slightly from the main vertical 
lines, as we find on some outside 
edges of the examples. 

4. Faces of minor deities: their eyes, 
mouth, and ears are finely drawn 
with very thin lines. 


The key special features listed by 
Yeshe Jamyang relevant for peaceful 
deities are: 


1. Clouds (sprin ris) 


2. Landscape (yul Ljongs) [including 
mountains and rocky crags] 
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3. The “shapes” (tshugs, i.e. tshugs 
ka) 

4. Tree leaves (shing lo)—as part of 
the landscape 

5. Skies that were light or faint 
blue 

6. Colors were special and distinct 


He added that they never employed pure 
or undiluted colors; they used Tibetan 
stone colors and in old times colors from 
Gyalmorong 24 

Such features were relevant for 
thangkas depicting peaceful main deities. 
I would add that many paintings depict 
Drigung Kagyu lineal lamas in distinctive 
ways, with heads in three-quarter profile 
without full back-rests, though with head 
nimbuses. Their pointed gomsha hats can 
also be distinctive for each lama, with 
points touching the edges of the head 
nimbuses. For other distinctive features, 
the thrones should always be checked for 
possible special treatment of animals or 
offering tables. 


FULL-COLOR PAINTINGS OF 
PEACEFUL MAIN DEITIES 


Here I present examples from each 
phase of the Driri, starting with Period 
1, the early phase (circa late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries). I 
understand this to have been a formative 
period in which the three successive 
abbots mentioned by Rase K6nchok 
Gyatsho played prominent roles as art- 
ists or patrons or both: Rigdzin Chékyi 
Trakpa, Trinle Zangpo, and Dondrup 
Chogyal. Several key example paintings 
lack readable inscriptions and adequate 
photographs. 

Figure 7.6a depicts an eminent 
Drigung Kagyu lama of the seventeenth 
century with his sacred handprints and 
footprints. The main figure is a fully 
ordained monk who also wears a rigdzin 
hat symbolizing his high Tantric realiza- 
tion. He is depicted as being a learned 
master, holding a text in his left hand 


Fic. 7.5 
Detail of Fig. 7.11, distinctive rocky 
outcropping of the Driri 


and extending his right hand in the ges- 
ture of giving. 

The painting also portrays two 
lamas to the right and left of the main 
figure, perhaps his personal gurus or, if 
not, then his immediate lineal gurus or 
previous rebirths. Above them, but still 
smaller, we find, floating in a cluster of 
pale, monochrome clouds, the gurus of 
his Drigung Kagyu lineage. I show the 
structure of the painting in Diagram [A]. 

Gurus | through 7 are the Dri- 
gung Kagyu lineage masters beginning 
with Vajradhara, down to Gampopa 
and Phagmotrupa, and it depicts Jigten 
Sumg6n as number 8 (as a very small 
guru in the cloud behind the main fig- 
ure). Guru number 9 is dressed as a 
long-haired lay Tantric practitioner (or 
tantrika) (sngags pa) with lay robes and 
colorful Nyingma rigdzin hat, while 
number 10 wears the robes of a fully 


FIG. 7.6A 

Rigdzin Chédrak as First Chungtsang Tulku 
U Province (or a Drigung Monastery outside 
of U Province), Tibet; ca. early or mid-18th 
century 

Dimensions unknown 

Now kept at Phyang Monastery, Ladakh 
Photograph by Lionel Fournier 


[A] 
Hl 1 H2 
2 3 
4 5 
6 7 
8 
9 10 
1 
Fl d F2 


ordained monk and a red pundit’s hat. 


Based on his iconography, the master to 
the left (guru number 8) is a great lay 
rigdzin lineage transmitter. The master 
to the left (guru number 9) is a monk 
and wears a pundit hat, with its ear flaps 
turned up or turned under at their ends. 

The main figure of the painting is 
an eminent learned monk who is at the 
same time a rigdzin, or highly realized 
Tantric master. He is, in fact, Rigdzin 
Chédrak. Yet this figure does not agree 
with his usual portrayals. 

Very recently I learned that this 
painting belongs to a set that apparently 
depicts the successive incarnations (sku 
phreng) of the Chungtsang tulku (i.e., 
the preceding and later rebirths of Rig- 
dzin Chédrak). A much better-preserved 
second painting that depicts the second 
Chungtsang (Dri 27) also exists. (See 
Fig. 7.6b.) 

In Figure 7.6b each handprint and 
footprint is beautifully presented in a 


Fic. 7.6B 

Chégyal Trinle Déndrup, Second 
Chungtsang Tulku 

U Province (or a Drigung monastery outside 
of U Province), Tibet; ca. early or mid-18th 
century 

Dimensions unknown 

Now kept at Phyang Monastery, Ladakh 
Photograph by Bargyaltshang K6nchok 
Norbu 

Photograph courtesy of Michael Essex 


vermilion disc atop an ornate stylized 
lotus vine that grows from its own pool 
of water. Indeed, the golden prints are 
each depicted as deities standing on a 
moon disc above its lotus flower, with 
each petal carefully executed. 

As mentioned above, the history of 
Yangri Gar by Rase K6nchok Gyatsho 
records the existence of a thirty-five 
thangka set of Rigdzin Chodrak’s suc- 
cessive lives called the Sa gsum ma. 
Trinle Zangpo painted them as one-day- 
thangkas (nyin thang), executing them in 
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Fic. 7.74 

Rigpa Rangshar, an Eminent Lay Rigdzin 
Lineal Guru of Drigung 

U Province (or a Drigung monastery outside 
of U Province), Tibet; ca. late 17th century 
or early 18th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Kept in a Drigung Kagyu monastery, Ladakh 
Photograph by Nyurla Ngawang Tsering, 
ca. 1995 


successive days.>*> These two paintings 
probably belonged to that or a similar set. 

The clouds behind the main throne 
in both paintings are a series of rela- 
tively flat, monochrome clouds, as in the 
Driri style. Three faint grayish flowers 
appear between those clouds and the 
main figure’s head. If we do not look 
carefully, we might miss the little guru 
seated partly hidden within the central 
flower, directly above the main figure’s 
head nimbus. 

Both paintings treat their main 
figure’s offering table in the same very 
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unconventional way. Instead of placing 
it directly in front of the main master, 
it is positioned to the left of his throne, 
where three servants are standing, 
one holding a tea pot ready to pour it. 
One was surely copied from the other. 
Indeed, the entire backgrounds are the 
same in both. 

The paintings seem likely to date 
a few generations after Rigdzin Ch6- 
drak.>*° Though I have not been able to 
read all the inscriptions, I believe the 
set exemplifies the art of the early Driri 
period of about the time of K6nchok 
Trinle Zangpo (Dri 26) or the next gen- 
eration. I hope to be able to document 
the set more thoroughly in the future. 

Figure 7.7a also exemplifies a 
prominent Drigung Kagyu lama of the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. Though I was originally told 
the main figure might be Rigdzin Ché- 
drak,>*’ I could exclude that because this 


lama wears earrings and does not have 


FIG. 7.7B 
Detail of Fig. 7.7a 


the distinctive dark loop of hair at his 
nape or just below his earlobe that Rig- 
dzin Chédrak normally has.°** (Compare 
Fig. 7.8.) The main figure must be a 
long-haired lay tantrika of the Drigung 
Kagyu wearing white outer layman’s 
robes and a multicolor rigdzin hat. Hold- 
ing a vajra in his right hand and a bell in 
his left, he extends his feet from beneath 
his lower robes, one of them almost 
reaching the end of his sitting mat. A rit- 
ual stake (ki/a) is tucked under his belt. 
Based on his iconography, at first 
I guessed that the main figure was the 
eminent Rigdzin Rinchen Phiintshok. 
Each detail of the painting is carefully 
done. Four very small figures— Indian 
mendicant yogis (saddhu or siddha) — 
cavort in the foreground in front of the 
main throne. The other minor figures I 
cannot yet identify, though most seem 


to be very realistically depicted Kagyu 
lamas, most monks wearing gomsha. 
The lama at bottom left wears a Chinese 
hat of official rank (/as zhwa). (Perhaps 
he was a Drigung layman master with 
the Chinese title wang, such as Dri 

16.) Meanwhile the lama in the distant 
landscape to the right of his head nim- 
bus is clearly the Karmapa. If the main 
figure were the outstanding rigdzin or 
Nyingma tantrika Rinchen Phiintshok, 
then it could be the Eighth Karmapa 
Miky6 Dorje, who visited Drigung and 
taught the succeeding abbot there for a 
year in 1536, after Rinchen Phiintshok 
resigned the abbacy and left to start life 
in an encampment (mgar), leading to the 
first founding of Yangri Gar.**° 

However, I could exclude that the 
main figure was Rinchen Phiintshok. In 
the detail (Fig. 7.7b) I could read bits of 
the inscription under the main figure: 
“... khyab bdag ‘khor lo’i dbang phyug 
rig sngags ....” Based on that incom- 
plete name, Olaf Czaja was able to 
identify him as Rigpa Rangshar, a lama 
who died about 1713 or 1714 and whose 
biography (written in 1715) is preserved 
among Drigung Kagyu lineal lamas.*“° 

The main figure sits atop a very 
ornately rendered throne, whose twisting 
catfish-whiskered dragons are a small 
tour de force. The ritual table that would 
normally be placed before him has been 
moved out of the way and to the right 
of the throne base, standing before a 
brownish piece of earth, which has been 
left there somewhat inelegantly. 

A cluster of three sharply pointed 
mountains looms on the distant horizon 
above right, and the landscape between 
is broken up with mostly monochrome 
clouds and dramatic clusters of blue- 
green rocks. One rocky crag stands 
prominently in front of the main figure’s 
head nimbus, while another has been 
incorporated into the landscape to the 
left of his throne base. 

I believe that this painting exempli- 
fies an early phase of the Driri, the very 


late seventeenth or early eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Khyenri influence was still 
strong. Though I was not able to exam- 
ine it personally or read its inscriptions, 
I present it here in the hope of being able 
to document it better in the future. (Nga- 
wang Tsering recommended it to me as 
a good early example many years ago, 
regretting the inadequate photograph.) 

Figure 7.8 depicts Drigung Jigten 
Sumg6n with two much later abbots of 
Drigung. The central figure’s full name 
is given as: “Jig rten gsum mgon Ratna 
shri,” while the two lesser lamas to his 
proper right and left are Drigung Rigdzin 
Chokyi Drakpa (1595-1659, Dri 25) and 
K6nchok Trinle Zangpo (Dri 26). These 
two lamas have been mentioned numer- 
ous times as patrons of art or highly 
skilled artists. The artistic activities of 
Konchok Trinle Zangpo in particular are 
described by Rase K6nchok Gyatsho in 
his Drigung abbatial history, where he 
stressed that the emergence of the Driri 
style from the Khyenri was the result of 
this lama’s having painted many thang- 
kas himself and trained disciples in the 
art of painting. It is thus wonderful to 
find him personally represented here in 
this thangka, as its final (and historically 
most recent) lama.™“! 

Figure 7.8 incorporates many 
interesting stylistic features and leads 
me to believe that it exemplifies the art 
current at Drigung in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries. In 
other words, it may represent the early 
Drigung style associated with K6nchok 
Trinle Zangpo and his circle. When 
examined closely, the painting evinces 
overall a high level of artistry and a 
wealth of interesting details, beginning 
with the main figures’ exactly rendered 
hats and including the lions supporting 
the main throne, whose knees are the 
only things visible through the small 
square holes to the right and left. White 
mountain waterfalls (brag ri’i rbab chu) 
descend prominently on either side of 
the landscape near the horizon, and a 


third flows a bit lower on the left, jetting 
from the wall in the cave of a hermit, 
who sits raptly pouring water oblations 
as part of his ritual practice. 

The painting may look at first 
glance to be in a later Menri style, but 
it certainly is not close in its details to 


either the Eri or Tsangri.*” 


It possesses 
distinctive clouds and skies that may 
have descended (in part) from the Khy- 
enri. The clouds in the sky are of a type 
not typically seen in Menri paintings. A 
series of yet another cloud type forms an 
elegant border for the throne-back of the 
main figure. The composition places its 
divine figures in a balanced way, though 
some asymmetry can be seen within the 
details of the landscape, such as near the 
two figures closest to the sky. It depicts 
all three human figures (gurus) other 
than the central one in three-quarter pro- 
file“ The upper sky has a grayish base 
color and is filled with special flat-lying 
dentate clouds with borders and gaps 
painted with indigo. 

This painting seems to exemplify 
the period when Kénchok Trinle Zangpo 
(Dri 26) commissioned many paintings 
in this and similar styles. We find vari- 
ability in the decorative elements such as 
landscapes. The coloring of cloud clus- 
ters is variable, and colors sometimes 
alternate from cluster to cluster. The 
cloud clusters that fringe the main fig- 
ures number as many as eleven or thir- 
teen. Each cluster can possess as many 
as three horizontal layers, though they 
lack the large dark “cloud-eye” holes of 
the Eri style. 

Another painting possibly of the 
early Driri phase is Figure 7.9, which 
portrays Rigdzin Chédrak surrounded by 
what seems to be a Drigung Kagyu lin- 
eage. This large painting was published 
in a Schoettle Tibetica sales catalog .** 
The lamas were originally wrongly iden- 
tified as of the Nyingma School. The 
main figure can be identified through the 
inscription: “bla ma dbang bsgyur chos 
kyi grags pa.” The catalog also mentions 
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Fic. 7.8 

Drigung Jigten Sumg6n with Two Lamas of 
Drigung 

U Province (or a Drigung monastery outside 
of U Province), Tibet; ca. early 18th century 
6%4 x 4% in. (17.1 x 12.1 cm) 

Photograph by Bruce M. White 

Rubin Museum of Art 

C2006.66.555 (HAR 1034) 

Literature: D. Jackson 2012, fig. 3.27. 


Fic. 7.9 

Rigdzin Chédrak 

Drigung; 18th century 

32° x 21% in. (83 x 55.5 cm) 

Private Collection 

Literature: Schoettle Tibetica, no. 22 
(February 7, 1973), lot 7074; and D. 
Jackson 2002, Appendix, thangka no. 21. 


three minor lamas with inscriptions: 
“Nam-mkha’i snying-po from gNubs, 
*Jigs-med seng-ge and Guru Me-long 
rdo-rje.” 

Olaf Czaja suggested to me that 
this painting probably shows Rigdzin 
Chodrak surrounded by some of his 
former existences.°** Melong Dorje 
(Me long rdo rje), for instance, was a 
pre-existence very important for him, 
and Jigme Senngge (Jigs med seng ge) 
appears in his list of former incarna- 
tions. (Czaja could not confirm Namkhe 
Nyingpo [Nam mkha’ snying po] as a 
rebirth.) The line of kings depicted in the 
lower register presumably is also some- 
how connected with his previous lives. 

Several stylistic features link 
the portrait with the Driri style. For 
example, behind the main figure we 
find a series of fifteen clouds of similar 
shapes, all lacking dark holes. Their 
base colors alternate dark and light. 
Though no pointed mountains occur, a 
cluster of blue-green rocky crags stands 
prominently before the main figure, 
also fringed by clouds of the same Driri 
shape, but all white. The rocky crags 
have distinctive edges with repeated 
pairs of bumps, and they qualify as the 
distinctive Driri crags mentioned above. 
(Note also the tiny meditation huts or 
caves within the rocks.) The clouds 
around the gurus higher in the sky are of 
similar Driri types, while the upper sky 
is filled with strips of horizontal high 
clouds with some sharp points, and with 
a few dark gaps painted with indigo. 

The structure of the lineage is as in 
Diagram [B]. 


2 
6 4 5 7 
8 
13. 11 9 10 12 
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The seat of his throne is very 
unusual in its decorative ornate golden 
brocade motifs, which continue around 
the edge to the left. The right edge of the 
seat, however, breaks off sharply, and on 
that side we have almost a drawing in 
one-point perspective. 

Figure 7.10 is a thangka that pos- 
sibly belongs to the early phase of the 
Driri. I photographed this much of it 
in the Leh Palace, Ladakh, in 1979. It 
portrays as its main figure a great master 
who bore the typically Nyingma title 
Great Rigdzin (Rig ’dzin Chen po). For 
many years I believed he was Kathok 
Rigdzin Chenpo Tshewang Norbu (Kah 
thog Rig ’dzin Tshe dbang nor bu, 
1698-1755), a master from the Nyingma 
monastery of Kathok in central Kham 
who visited Ladakh in the eighteenth 
century. But now I tend to think he is 
a Drigung Kagyu lineal lama who flour- 
ished in about the sixteenth century. 

When I first saw the painting in 
1979, I did not know the Driri, and I took 
it to exemplify an unorthodox Karma 
Gardri painting style of Kham. Closer 
examination of the clouds and mountains 
in the landscape, however, later led me 
to classify it in the Driri style>“’ The 
main figure is backed by a mountain with 
three-pointed peaks. Its blue-green crags 
to the right and left are shown at a slant, 
but otherwise seem to be of a Driri type. 
The three mountain peaks are fringed 
with a series of nine monochrome whit- 
ish clouds of the Driri shape. The base of 
the central main seat seems larger than 
usual, and its lions, instead of supporting 
it, sneak around, one showing its back 
instead of head or paws. 

At first glance we might expect 
this portrait to depict one of the great 
rigdzin (highly realized tantrika of 
Nyingma practices) associated with 
Drigung, such as Rigdzin Rinchen 
Phiintshok. Yet it does not agree with 
his iconography as lineal master. So 
who else might he be? Another “Great 
Rigdzin” of Drigung circles of the 
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sixteenth century was Dordrak Rigdzin 
Chenpo Lekden Dudjom Dorje (1512-— 
1625). That prominent Nyingma teacher 
of the Changter (“Northern Treasure,” 
Byang gter) tradition hailed from Mus- 


tang and was an eminent guru of none 
other than Rinchen Phiintshok. For lack 
of a better candidate, I thus suggest the 
main figure was that eminent Nyingma 
rigdzin, who had links to Drigung. 
(That lama is depicted quite differently 
as a minor figure in Fig. 8.21, witha 
red pundit hat and no beard.) 


Fic. 7.10 

An Eminent Nyingma Rigdzin with Lineal 
Lamas 

Leh Palace, Ladakh; ca. 18th century 
Dimensions unknown 

Photograph by D. Jackson, Leh, 1979 
Literature: D. Jackson 2005, fig. 14 
(wrongly labeled as fig. 13); and D. Jackson 
2012, fig. 7.17. 


1. The Middle Period (circa early 
nineteenth century), a period associ- 
ated with Tendzin Chékyi Gyaltshen 
and his official painter, Gadik 


Figure 7.11 exemplifies a more mature 
phase of the Driri style than we have 
seen in the previous paintings in this 
chapter. It may represent the Middle 
Period (circa early nineteenth century), a 
period that Rase K6nchok Gyatsho asso- 
ciated with Tendzin Chékyi Gyaltshen 
(Dri 31) and his official painter, Gadik. 
The style here seems more fixed and its 
features well defined. The art conveys a 
clear, classical feeling. 

This was also the period of the 
“Two Gyaltshens” (Dri 30 and 31), who 
were famed for patronizing many paint- 
ings and who actually appear in this 
thangka. During this period the number 
of clusters of clouds behind the main fig- 
ures is usually seven or nine. The cloud 
clusters are usually painted the same 
color within the group of seven or nine 
clouds. Each cloud normally has two 
horizontal layers with regular scallops or 
crenellation. 

Figure 7.11 is a sacred image with 
a remarkable past. According to Binczik 
and Fischer the painting miraculously 
spoke to a high lama on at least one 
occasion.*“* The three lamas in its sky 
are Jigten Sumg6n, Peme Gyaltshen (to 
his proper right), and Chékyi Gyaltshen 
(to his proper left). Hence the painting 
must date to no earlier than the early 
nineteenth century. The full names, 
titles, and dates of the Two Gyaltshens 
are: Tendzin Peme Gyaltshen, Fourth 
Chetsang (1770-1826), and Tendzin 
Chokyi Gyaltshen, Fourth Chungtsang 
(1793-1826 or 1840). 

The painting features wonderful 
Driri clouds (with some variation of 
colors from deity to deity, but not within 
the same cloud cluster, and all lack 
deep indentations), flames (including a 
flame head nimbus), pointed mountains 
both above and below, and four verti- 
cally standing rectangular striations of 


blue-green rocky crags. Note that the 


peaks of the higher cluster of mountains 
have sharper points, while those lower 
down in the landscape have a more typi- 
cally Driri conical shape. The painting is 
very fine, and we find animals not only 
as vehicles ridden by the minor deities 
but also four different ones carefully 
rendered in the landscape as little deco- 
rative details. 

Figure 7.12 depicts Padmasamb- 
hava in the form of Nangsi Silnén (Nang 
srid zil gnon, which seems to mean 


FIG. 7.11 

Achi Choékyi Drélma 

Phyang Monastery, Ladakh; early 19th 
century 

Dimensions unknown 

© 2014 Artists Rights Society (ARS), 
New York / VG Bild-Kunst, Bonn 
After A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, 
p. 155, Achi Chékyi Drélma. 
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Fic. 7.12 

Padmasambhava with Episodes from 
His Life 

Ca. 18th century 

15% x 31% in. (40 x 79.5 cm) 
Joachim Baader Gallery, Munich 
Published: Tibetan Art Calendar 2011, 
Wisdom, June. 


“Overwhelming All Possible Mani- 
festations of Existence”), with Indian 
goddess-like attendants to his right and 
left and not his two usual consorts. He 
is surrounded by eighteen or nineteen 
episodes from his miracle-working prior 
existences, as told in the first eighteen 
chapters from the Testament of Pema 
(bKa’ thang Shel brag ma) collection 
that Orgyen Lingpa (O rgyan Gling 
pa, b. 1323—ca. 1360) rediscovered at 
Shedrak (Shel brag). This painting 
is probably from a set of thangkas that 
combines the hundred eight chapters of 
that rediscovered Testament of Pema 
with the Eight Manifestations of Guru 
Rinpoche (Gu ru mtshan brgyad) as 
main central figures.*° 

The stories seem to follow this 
order (as in Diagram [C]). Episode 1, 
top right, clearly shows the pure land 
of Amitabha (a buddha who also sym- 
bolizes here the Dharmakaya), a gold- 
roofed divine palace floating in the sky. 
Episode 2 shows how the emanation of 
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Amitabha was born, while episode 3a-3d 
depicts his benefitting living beings in 
countless worlds (as Guru Padmasamb- 
hava). Episode 6 is supposed to show 
the subjugation of Rudra by Hayagriva 
with his consort (rTa phag). In any case, 
episodes 14 (his narrating the origin of 
the Ganges River) and 18 (Indrabhiti 
supplicating the wish-granting jewel) are 
very clearly depicted, so the others must 
fit between them.**! 

The painting exemplifies a high 
Driri style of about the late eighteenth 
century. The lotus seats beneath the main 
figures are distinctive in shape with large 
three-lobed petals that are much larger 
than in Menri paintings. Its clouds vary 
in base colors somewhat, but are rather 
flat and always lack the typical Eri style 
dark “cloud-eye” holes. Many moun- 
tains occur with pointed peaks, several 
on the horizon that more or less conform 
to the typical Driri conical shape. Two 
mountains lower in the landscape (to the 
left of the central lake) have still sharper 
peaks. The blue-green rocky crags 
appear four or five times in the land- 
scape, in different variations, but seem 
to be based on the Driri crag shapes. 

Figure 7.13 depicts Drigung Jigten 
Sumg6n within an assembly field of the 
Drigung Kagyu. It dates to about the 
eighteenth century. The three prominent 
mountains in the landscape to the right 


and left of the great refuge tree have the 
typical Driri conical points. The clouds 
behind the central figure and the pro- 
tectress Achi, bottom right, are typical 
flat, monochrome Driri clouds. The lotus 
seat of the central figure has large pet- 
als and at the edges the last petal turns 
upward in a style distinctive to the Driri. 
The treatment of the elephants and lions 
in the base of the main throne is highly 
distinctive as well and subtle-the painter 
has chosen it as something to play 
around with and to bewilder the viewer. 
He seems to combine both lion and 
elephant in each square. 

I have extracted the historical lin- 
eage of lamas (about thirty-two gurus) 
and numbered them in Diagram [D]. 
None are labeled. Judging by the num- 
ber of gurus, I estimate that the lineage 
comes down to the seventeenth century, 
at least. Gurus 22 and 24 are both long- 
haired rigdzin laymen (one of whom 
must be Rinchen Phiintshok). 


2. Karma Gardri Patronage of the 
Mid-Nineteenth Century at Drigung 


During the third period of Drigung 
painting, the Karma Gardri style was 
commonly patronized at Drigung. This 
later period may have coincided partly 
with the time of a minority regent 
(1826-1832), when an eminent tulku 
from Kham named Lhotriil became head 
of Drigung while the next lama from the 
Chungtsang was just a child. After this 
brief regency, Lhotriil returned to Kham, 
yet during and after it, two other trulku 
from Kham played crucial roles. Nyid- 
zong Trichen Rigdzin Lotré Gyaltshen 
(Nyin rdzong Khri chen Rig ‘dzin blo 
gros rgyal mtshan) was named official 
tutor and Garchen Changchup Wangpo 
(mGar chen Byang chub dbang po) was 
appointed to receive the wealth of the 
late Chungtsang Rinpoche, though they 
are not to be counted as actual throne- 
holders, as was erroneously stated in one 
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history of the Drigung Kagyu. 
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Fic. 7.13 

Drigung Jigten Sumg6n in a Drigung 
Assembly Field 

Tibet, possibly Ladakh; ca. 18th century 
30% x 43% in. (76.5 x 111 cm) 
Joachim Baader Gallery, Munich 
Published: Tibetan Art Calendar 2010, 
Wisdom, February. 


Fic. 7.14 

Thangtong Gyalpo 

Mural, Pelme Gon, Nangchen; ca. 18th 
century 

Photograph by Andreas Gruschke 
After Andreas Gruschke 2004b, picture 
no.188. 


Figure 7.14 shows the strikingly dif- 
ferent style used in murals of a Drigung 
Kagyu monastery in Nangchen, Palme 
G6n.>°? Such distinctive local Karma 
Gardri styles of northern Kham have not 
been found among available Drigung 
Kagyu thangka paintings. The flamboy- 
ant treatment of mountains and clouds is 
worlds away from the Driri. So what kind 
of Kham styles made their presence felt? 

I thought at first that Figures 7.15 
and 7.16 could be examples of that 
Karma Gardri phase, both being slightly 
different treatments of the same icono- 
graphic subject. Both depict a Drigung 
Kagyu assembly field (tshogs zhing) 
with the bodhisattva Padmapani as cen- 
tral figure, with the two Tantric deities 
in the sky above: Jampal Sangden and 
Rigdu Jampal. A worshiping practitioner 
(sadhaka) in the lower right sits holding 
a golden mandala (symbolic offering), 
while thirteen goddesses stand at the 
base of the tree or dance in groups: eight 
offering goddesses and five goddesses 


who make offerings to the five senses, 


each symbolized by a special object. The 
deities Brahma and Indra flank the stem. 

The painting was published by 
Essen and Thingo,* who dated it to the 
eighteenth century, saying it was from 
Tibet, but not specifying its Drigung 
Kagyu origin. It was previously pub- 
lished in the Schneeléwe Thangka-Kal- 
ender for July 1980 (Hamburg: Papyrus 
Verlag), text by G.-W. Essen.*° 

This refuge tree is unusual for the 
three-part arrangement of its branches. 
Its clouds and mountains have shapes 
reminiscent of Driri ones and certainly 
are not those of the other better known 
painting schools. Note the cluster of flat 
monochrome clouds behind the main 
tree. The same tree leaf is found as in 
most Driri assembly fields. The decora- 
tive patterns painted with faint indigo 
in the sky (highlighted with gold) are 
otherwise rare. The three circular see- 
through golden rainbow bands around 
each of the major groups of figures in 
the tree are also special, creating a sense 
of lucidity and openness reminiscent of 
Karma Gardri painting. So I consider 
this an excellent hybrid Driri paint- 
ing with some Karma Gardri elements, 
though not a true commission in the 
Karma Gardri. 


Figure 7.16, which also depicts 
the Padmapani Assembly Field of the 
Drigung Kagyu, is another possible 
example of the Karma Kagyu phase. 
This refuge tree, too, has the same 
unusual three-part arrangement as Figure 
7.15. Though the available photograph 
is very poor, I present it here to show 
another possible way of coloring the sky 
and landscape, with Karma Gardri-like 
soft golden brown tones in the sky above 
the pointed-mountain-defined horizon. 
Its clouds seem to be of the usual Driri 
shapes but are hard to make out exactly. 

The painting is only known from 
its publication in a Schoettle Asiatica 
catalog.°°° Since the sky looks eastern 
Tibetan, it was described as from “east 
Tibet, eighteenth century.” It is prob- 
ably from the nineteenth century and it 
is impossible for me to say whether it is 
in a hybrid Driri-Gadri style or is true 
Kham art, painted for a Drigung Kagyu 
patron by an artist from Kham. 

Figure 7.17 depicts Achi Chékyi 
Drélma as its main figure, with a Dri- 
gung high lama at the top left. Achi’s 
presence marks this painting as Drigung 
Kagyu. The painting is a stunning work 
of art, but stylistically it is worlds apart 
from the Driri. (The head nimbuses are 
much larger than normal.) Indeed, it 
may have been painted in Kham by a 
Khampa painter. Note the clear back- 
ground of much of the landscape and the 
light, translucent sky with faint indigo 
back-painting behind clouds. 

The painting seems to date to about 
the nineteenth century. Note also the 
Kham Mensar body nimbus of Padma- 
sambhava, at top in the middle. Under 
normal circumstances, I would classify 
it as a Gardri/Kham Mensar hybrid style 
of northwestern Kham. But it is also a 
possible case of patronage of Karma 
Gardri painting of the nineteenth century 
as was prominently mentioned by Rase 
K6nchok Gyatsho. 

J at first considered Figure 7.18, 
which is from the Rubin Museum, to 
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Fic. 7.15 

Padmapani Refuge Tree 

19th century 

22 x 15% in. (56 x 40.5 cm) 

Essen Collection, Museum der Kulturen, 
Basel 

© Museum der Kulturen Basel, Switzerland 
Literature: Schneelwe Thangka-Kalender, 
July, 1980 (Hamburg, Papyrus Verlag), text 
G.-W. Essen; G.-W. Essen and T. Thingo 
1989, p. 243f., I-151; and D. Jackson 2002, 
Appendix, thangka no. 19. 
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Padmapani Refuge Tree 

19th century 

207% x 15 in. (53 x 38 cm) 

Private Collection 

Literature: Schoettle Ostasiatica, Joachim 
Baader, no. 1-82, Stuttgart, Germany, 
painting no. 3, “Baum des kostbaren 
Jewels;” and D. Jackson 2002, appendix, 
thangka no. 20. 


FIG. 7.17 

Achi Choékyi Drélma 

Ca. 18th or 19th century 

15% x 11% in. (38.8 x 28.3 cm) 

John and Berthe Ford Collection, promised 
gift to the Walters Art Museum 

(HAR 73896) 
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be a possible instance of Kham art of 
the Drigung Kagyu from the nineteenth 
century. It depicts Padmasambhava 
with deities that include Drigung Kagyu 
protectors below him and a guru lineage 
painted in an unusual style. Though it 
must be Drigung Kagyu art, it is defi- 
nitely not in either the Driri or Karma 
Gardri style. It turns out to be in a New 
Menri style of Kham. 

Which lineage or lineages are 
shown? The three clusters of gurus rep- 
resent three different teaching lineages. 
The gurus above the central figure are 
distinctive: two are white-cotton robe- 
wearing repa (ras pa) yogis, and the 
monk among this trio wears a gomsha 
of a special type. All hats are portrayed 
viewed directly from the front—unlike 
the usual Driri three-quarter-view gom- 
sha. The three are probably Rechungpa, 
Milarepa, and Gampopa, the same trio 
as in Tibetan Painted Scrolls, figures 
40-41 ,>°’ as discussed above in chapter 
2 (Fig. 2.1). The guru triad to the right 
consists of three Nyingma originators 
of the tradition. The three at the top left 
wear Drigung Kagyu gomsha, and I 
assume they are three Drigung masters 
who played a big role in establishing 
Nyingma traditions at Drigung in the 
sixteenth century, such as (Dri 18) Gyal- 
wang Rinchen Phiintshok and two of his 
most eminent successors. 

The main indication of the paint- 
ing’s Kham provenance is the see- 
through rainbow-edged body nimbus 
around the main figure, which leaves 
the background flowers visible in the 
gap and thus incorporates this Karma 
Gardri feature into a basically Kham 
New Menri treatment.*°* The main fig- 
ure’s head nimbus is dull blue. The sky 
is blue-gray. The clouds are somewhat 
flatter than usual in the Menri, and no 
prominent dark cloud holes are seen. 
Driri-style crags and separate conical 
mountain peaks are absent. Several 
small birds and animals appear in the 
landscape, including a tiger that plays 
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partly hidden under a golden tree in the 
grove to the right. 

Four-handed Mahakala (Phyag 
bzhi pa) and Achi (A phyi) both appear 
prominently at the sides of Padmasamb- 
hava’s throne as Drigung Kagyu protec- 
tors. The bottom half of the landscape 
is filled with a red sea of blood. Several 
dogs of various colors and appearances 
prowl around below, near minor protec- 
tive deities. The painting also possesses 
a single big red hand-print on its back. 


3. The Late Driri Period (circa 
late Nineteenth to early Twentieth 
Century) 


Figure 7.19 depicts Padmasambhava 
with a refuge tree as transmitted in 
the Drigung Kagyu.*” It embodies a 
late phase of the Driri that flourished 
at Drigung in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, the time of 
the thirty-sixth abbot, Shiway Lotré and 
his renowned secretary/painter, Barwa. 
The present painting may have preceded 
them by one generation. In it I sense that 
the painter still adhered to the formulas 
and forms but as a relatively uninspired 
repetition of old formulas. At least some 
painters in the style had reached such a 
stage by about the abbacy of Dri 35, as 
witnessed by this painting. Was this a 
Ladakhi provincial style? No doubt the 
later Driri style as carefully practiced by 
Barwa and other artists working for the 
high lama’s entourage was much finer. 
The depiction of clouds in Figure 
7.19 seems much more stylized than in 
the period of the Two Gyaltshens (cf. 
Fig. 7.11). We still find monochrome flat 
clusters. The crenellation in the outer, 
upper edge of the clouds is achieved by 
a series of dark indigo dots placed at the 
bottom of the gap between each small 
lobe. An element shaped like a thumb- 
tack repeats itself, with a prominent dark 
circle like a thumbtack’s head accompa- 
nied by a thin projection. (The “points” 
of each tack point downward.) 


Fic. 7.18 

Padmasambhava with Deities and Lineage 
Kham; 19th century 

25 x 17 in. (63.5 x 43.2 cm) 

Rubin Museum of Art 

C2006.66.404 (HAR 849) 


The painting’s landscape details at 
the bottom feature five golden orbs con- 
taining deities (somewhat like two Lha- 
thok ones).* Also note the eyebrows of 
small lineal lamas that project out into 
the head nimbuses. Although admit- 
tedly not in a typical U Province Menri 
style, it is also not “Eastern Tibetan,” as 
Rhie and Thurman supposed.**' Note the 
shaded outer edges of the clouds and the 
regular bumps on the vertical striations 
of the rocks. 

Though Marylin Rhie called the 
painting “non-sectarian,” according to 
the Drigung Kagyu master Garchen 
Rinpoche, it shows a refuge tree for 
Yangzab (dGongs pa yang zab) practice 
from a Rinchen Phiintshok terma tradi- 
tion of Hayagriva practiced among the 
Drigung Kagyu. The buildings shown 
at the bottom are, to the right, Drigung 
Thel and, to the left, a place associated 
with Rinchen Phiintshok (1509-1557), 
the discoverer of that terma. At bottom 
right is an inscription in gold: tshub phu 
[sic] kar ma pa. Bottom left: tshub phu 
[mtshur phu] rgyal tshab. (The Karma 
Kagyu content of these inscriptions 
makes me think they are later errone- 
ous additions.) Rase K6nchok Gyatsho 
said that the lower half shows Drigung 
Monastery and on the left edge of the 
painting Terdrom (gTer sgrom) with 
the cave in which the tertdn revealed 
the hidden text of the lineage depicted 
in this thangka.” The presence of the 
protector-goddess Achi also further 
identifies this undisputedly as a Drigung 
Kagyu lineage. 

The thangka was commissioned in 
the late nineteenth or early twentieth cen- 
tury by a student of Chékyi Lotré (Chos 
kyi blo gros, 1868-1906), thirty-fifth 
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Fic. 7.19 

Padmasambhava with Refuge Tree 
Drigung or Ladakh; late 19th or early 20th 
century 

20% x 14 in. (52 x 35.5 cm) 

Rubin Museum of Art 

C2006.66.266 (HAR 413) 

Literature: M. Rhie and R. Thurman 1999, 
p. 476f; and D. Jackson 2002, appendix, 
thangka no. 14. 


abbot, who is the final lineage guru 
depicted. (The lama shown to the extreme 
left of the last line is labeled Chos kyi blo 
gros phrin las.) The order of lineage gurus 
is charted in Diagram [E]. 


1. unclear [=Kun bzang rDo rje 
*chang chen] 

2. Padma thod “phreng 

. [=Lha sras Mu tig btsan po] 


& WwW 


. SNa tshogs rang grol [= Rin chen 

phun tshogs?] 

5. ?[bKra shis phun tshogs or Chos 
rgyal phun tshogs] 

6. Padma’i mtshan can [=the one 
named “Padma’”’ 

7. dKon mchog ratna [rGyal dbang 
dKon mchog rin chen, 1590-1654, 
the First Chetsang, 1591-1654] 
(Dri 24) 

8. Chos grags (Rig ’dzin Chos kyi 
grags pa, 1595-1659) (Dri 25) 

9. ’Phrin las rnam rgyal 

10. ’Phrin las bzang po (=dKon 
mchog ‘phrin las bzang po, 1656— 
1718?) (Dri 26) 

11. Don grub chos rgyal (1704-1754) 
(Dri 27) 

12. bsTan ’dzin ’gro ’dul (1724-1766) 
(Dri 28) 

13. Dharma [Chos ky1 . . .?] 

14. Chos kyi (nyi ma?) (=dKon 
mchog bstan ’dzin chos kyi nyi 
ma, 1755-1792?) (Dri 29) 

15. Pad... [ma’i rgyal mtshan] (Dri 
30) 

16. Chos kyi rgyal mchog (=Jamyang 
Chos kyi rgyal mtshan? Dri 31) 

17. Khri chen (= The Regent) (Dri 32) 


Fic. 7.20 

Eleven-faced Thousand-armed 
AvalokiteSvara in Bhiksuni Laksmi’s 
tradition 

1906-1943 

24% 18% in. (63.3x 47.0 cm) 

Courtesy of the Hahn Cultural Foundation 
Literature: K. Tanaka 2003, fig. 67. 


18. Chos kyi blo gros phrin las 
(1868-1906) (Dri 35?) 

19. Chos nyid nor bu (1827-1865) 
[out of order] (Dri 33) 


The beginning of the lineage was clari- 
fied by Olaf Czaja, who also located the 
relevant supplication prayer to the guru 
lineage °° 

Though Figure 7.20 clearly 
depicts Eleven-faced Thousand-armed 
Avalokitesvara in Bhiksunt Laksmi’s tra- 
dition, the thangka’s origin is not obvi- 
ous. Kimiaki Tanaka in his fourth Hahn 
Foundation catalog understandably had 
trouble identifying its lineage and prov- 
enance, saying:* “The lamas depicted 


in this thangka show that the Laksmt 
School was transmitted by monks of 
the Jonang pa school who survived in 
the border regions of the northeast [i.e., 
Amdo].” But on the basis of the typical 
Drigung gomsha worn by the last seven 
lamas, and a few key stylistic features, I 
would identify it as Drigung Kagyu art. 

One of the few stylistically distinct 
features is the fringe of clumpy Driri 
clouds behind the main figure, though 
the clouds have much more shading 
than usual. (See Fig. 7.21.) Another clue 
is the two conical mountains—one on 
either side of the landscape behind the 
standing bodhisattvas to the right and 
left of the main figure. 

The order of lineal gurus is shown 
in Diagram [F]. Guru number 29 in the 
diagram is Kathok Rigdzin Tshewang 
Norbu (1698-1755), wearing a rigdzin 
hat. He is ten lineal generations before 
guru number 39, so on that basis alone 
we might estimate the lineage continues 
until quite late, down to the twentieth 
century. This is not a typical transmis- 
sion of the Drigung Kagyu. Who were 
the latest few gurus? (Only the final 
seven lamas wear typical Drigung gom- 
sha.) The last eleven names I could 
read with help from Tanaka, who kindly 
shared his unpublished notes: 


29. Tshe dbang nor bu 

30. Phrin las shing rta 

31. Chos kyi *byung gnas (Si tu Pan 
chen) 

32. Tshe dbang kun khyab (Be Lo 
tsa ba) 

33. Chos dpal bzang po 

34. Padma’i rgyal mtshan 

35. Chos dbyings lhun grub 

36. Chos nyid nor bu 

37. mKhan bsTan pa’i rgyal mtshan 

38. rJe Chos kyi blo gros (Dri 35) 

39. rJe Zhi ba’i blo gros (Dri 36), 
tenure 1906-1943 


The practice of Eleven-faced 
Thousand-armed Avalokitesvara in 
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FIG. 7.21 
Detail of Fig. 7.20 


Bhiksuni Laksmi’s tradition was fairly 
widespread in Tibet, and hence I could 
trace the beginning of the lineage in 
several of the standard records of teach- 
ings received (thob yig). I found, for 
instance, the first ten or twelve lamas 
listed in the Fifth Dalai Lama’s record 
of teachings received. There we find the 
lineage for the initiation of Eleven-faced 
Avalokitesvara in that tradition and the 
reading transmission for its liturgies 
composed by the sixteenth century of 
Ngor Monastery, Ngorchen K6nchok 
Lhiindrup (Ngor chen dKon mchog Thun 
grub, 1497-1557)© 


1. ’Phags pa Thugs rje chen po 

2. dGe slong ma dPal mo (Bhiksunt 
Laksmi) 

. Pandi ta Tsandra ku ma ra 

Pandi ta Shri dznya na bha dra 

Bal po Pandi ta Pe nya ba 

Byang sems Zla ba rgyal mtshan 

Grub thob Nyi phug pa Chos 

grags 

8. sPru pa rDo rje rgyal po (The 


NAW Y’ 
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source note here that in the lineage 
records of Ngorchen and Gongkar 
Dorje Denpa the same master is 
called Sru pa.) 

9. Zhang ston dGra ’jigs 

10. mKhan chen rTsa ’Dul ba Thugs 
rje byang chub 

11. mKhan chen bDe ba can pa 

12. Byang sems Chu bzang pa Byang 
chub ’bar 

13. Rin po che Shes rab *bum 

14. rGyal sras Thogs med bzang po 
dpal 

15. Grub chen Buddha shri 

16. rDo rje ’chang Kun dga’ bzang po 


(The lineage continues from Ngorchen 
and Miichen to the Fifth Dalai Lama or 
“Zahor Bande.” 


The painting certainly warrants 
future comparisons with the murals of 
the Chenrezik Lhakhang of Lamayuru 
(dating to the 1860s and 1870s), whose 
main deity after all is Avalokitesvara 
of this type. (Cf. Figs. 9.6 and 9.7.) 
Those murals are a few generations ear- 
lier and display a completely different 
painting style. 

It is difficult to say where this 
thangka came from; based on its style I 
would say it does not fall into any of the 
usual groups known to me. But thanks to 
its lineage it certainly can be counted as 
Drigung Kagyu art. 


A DOUBTFUL CasE 


Figure 7.22 portrays Vajradhara within 
his pure land, surrounded by deities 
and a lineage. Though according to its 
HAR entry it depicts a “Refuge Field” 
of the Drigung Kagyu, neither its ico- 
nography nor style point conclusively 
to its religious school of origin. The 
entry for HAR 781 adds: “At the top 
center arranged on billowing clouds 

are Vajradhara with the mahdsiddhas 
Tilopa and Naropa at the right and 

left, followed by the Tibetan translator 
Marpa, the yogi Milarepa, the doctor 
and monk Gampopa, Phagmotrupa (for- 
mer student of Sachen Kunga Nyingpo) 
and two additional figures in the line 

of Phagmotrupa.” [HAR entry dated 
November 2000]. The entry concludes 
with this numbered lineage, the last four 
gurus being: (6) Gampopa, (7) Phag- 
motrupa, (8) Tsangpa Gyare, and (9) 
(unidentified). 

If guru number 8 really is Tsangpa 
Gyare, then this must be a Drukpa lin- 
eage. However, I fail to find here the 
typical Drukpa iconography of Tsangpa 
Gyare or his guru Ling Repa. The lama 
who should be Jigten Sumgén in the 
lineage seems to have a third eye on his 
forehead and has very white skin. 

The painter has used jewels very 
prominently as decorative elements in the 
architecture. Note the special style of gilt 
roof with open woodwork (prominently 
featuring decorative jewels.) The paint- 
ing’s lama-sponsor (sddhaka) is seated 
with a retinue of followers. All in all, it 
cannot be confirmed to be a work of Dri- 
gung Kagyu art; indeed, it may actually 
be Drukpa Kagyu art from Kham. 


THREE GOLDEN THANGKAS 


I could locate three golden thangkas that 
are linked to the Drigung Kagyu. One of 
them, Figure 7.23, depicts Padmasamb- 
hava with an assembly field, painted 
with washes of color over a soft golden 


Fic. 7.22 

Vajradhara with Deities and Lineage 
19th century 

26 x 18% in. (66.0 x 47.0 cm) 
Rubin Museum of Art 
C2006.66.352 (HAR 781) 
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FIG. 7.23 

Golden Thangka of Padmasambhava with 
Assembly Field 

18th or 19th century 

16 “6 x 11% in. (41 x 29 cm) 

Courtesy of the Hahn Cultural Foundation 
Literature: K. Tanaka 1997, no. 14. 


background. The painting is preserved 
in the Hahn Museum, Korea, and Kimi- 
aki Tanaka in his first Hahn Foundation 
catalog described it as a tshokshing 
(assembly field) of the Nyingma School, 
though noticing its difference from 

the assembly field of the better-known 
Longchen Nyingthik (Klong chen nying 
thig) tradition of the Nyingma.°”’ 

Approximately twenty-one gurus 
are shown. Their arrangement is shown 
in Diagram [G]. 

Surely the painting is Drigung 
Kagyu art. Note the Kagyu gomsha 
worn by practically all the lineal lamas, 
beginning with guru 5. All but one (guru 
9) are shown in relief (some of the front 
tips of their hats reach the border of the 
head nimbus). The clouds are not dis- 
tinctively Driri—indeed they resemble 
the usual clouds of the Menri (though 
without the deeply shaded cloud-eyes of 
the Eri.) 

One type of tree leaf predominates 
here. We also find it in many other 
assembly-field thangkas of the Drigung 
Kagyu. But here we also find large clus- 
ters of triple jewels placed here and there 


among the leaves. Two Drigung-type 
5 4 mountains are present, and a single clus- 
ter of jewels pops up in the landscape in 
7 5 4 8 ‘ : 
the bottom right. Two lions seem to have 
14 12 10 9 11 13 15 ees ; 
forgotten their job of supporting the 
16 17 ‘ 
central seat and lunge forward, looking 
18 19 ; : 
- 5 at each other, their paws already clearing 
the edge of the throne base. 


The next two examples of golden 
thangkas, Figures 7.24 and 7.25, are 
both preserved at Phyang Monastery 
in central Ladakh. The first portrays 
Mafijusri with four lineage lamas of the 
Drigung Kagyu all wearing gomsha. 
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Fic. 7.24 

Golden Thangka of Mafijusrt 

Ca. 17th or 18th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Now in Phyang Monastery, Ladakh 

After Acarya Ngawang Samten 1986 

© 2014 Artists Rights Society (ARS), New 
York / VG Bild-Kunst, Bonn 

Literature: Acarya Ngawang Samten 1986, 
p. 16; A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, 

p. 223; and D. Jackson 2002, Appendix, 
thangka no. 8. 
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FIG. 7.25 

Golden Thangka of Vajrasattva 

Ca. 17th or 18th century 

Now in Phyang Monastery, Ladakh 
Dimensions unknown 

© 2014 Artists Rights Society (ARS), New 
York / VG Bild-Kunst, Bonn 

After A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002 
Literature: Acarya Ngawang Samten 1986, 
p. 18; A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, 

p. 223; and D. Jackson 2002, Appendix, 
thangka no. 9. 


FIG. 7.26 

Kanakavatsa the Arhat from a Drigung 
Kagyu Set 

Late 19th or early 20th century 

15% x 11% in. (40 x 30 cm) 

Private Collection 


The dimensions of both thangkas are 
unknown. 

Both paintings were explicitly 
identified as in the Drigung style (Bri 
bris) by Ngawang Samten in his exhibi- 
tion catalog of 1986.°° But the fact that 
their background is solid gold makes this 
stylistic judgment difficult to confirm, 
since the usual comparisons with land- 
scapes in full-color palettes are impos- 
sible here. 

One hint of the presence of an 
unusual style in the painting is the special 
treatment given to the pair of lions at the 
base of the main throne— which is the 
same in both paintings. The lions seem to 
no longer support the throne base; they 
lurk in the foreground to the right and 
left of the central cluster of auspicious 


objects or offerings that partly conceal 


them. A little child appears as if popping 
up through a miraculous birth within a 
lotus.>” The lion on the right turns to look 
up at the main deity above, while the one 
on the left seems to stare straight ahead at 
the viewer. 

Figure 7.25 depicts a golden 
thangka with Vajrasattva as its main fig- 
ure and four accompanying Kagyu lamas 
as minor figures. Though in the thangka 
depicting Mafijusri all four lamas look 
like they are from the Drigung Kagyu, 
here the upper-left lama wears the black 
hat of the Karmapa and the one to his 
right wears a red hat resembling that 
of the Shamar Trulku. The long-haired 
lama to bottom left wears a rigdzin hat 
and holds a long-life vase in his hand, 
while the lama to his right wears a 
Drigung (or Drukpa) gomsha. Though 
heavily bearded (like Shabdrung Nga- 
wang Namgyal) the fourth has no other 
similarities with the great southern 
Drukpa founder. Instead, I suppose he 
is a recent learned lama of the Drigung 


FIG. 7.27 

Ajita the Arhat from a Drigung Kagyu Set 
Late 19th or early 20th century 

15% x 11% in. (40 x 30 cm) 

Private Collection 


(holding a book on his lap) who had a 
long full beard. He may be the disciple 
of the third lama, who possibly was an 
eminent Drigung lama of the rigdzin (lay 
tantrika) type. 

As in the previous painting, a 
young child appears within the lotus 
flower that grows before the central 
throne’s base. The child presses its 
palms together as if paying respect to 
the main figure. 


A Late SET OF SIXTEEN ARHATS 


To conclude this chapter, I present a 
stylistically distinct set of the Sixteen 
Arhats that probably dates to the late 
phase of the Driri, i.e., to the late nine- 
teenth or early twentieth century. Its 
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Fic. 7.28 

Vanavasin the Arhat from a Drigung Kagyu 
Set 

Late 19th or early 20th century 

15% x 11% in. (40 x 30 cm) 

Private Collection 


style is naive, with simplified and styl- 
ized versions of the Driri landscape 
elements. Could it be recent Ladakhi 
art? Here we seem to have arrived at a 
stage of late naive provincialism. Still, 
the series is useful as a source of simple 
later restatements of the classic Driri ele- 
ments that by then had become compul- 
sory parts of this artist’s repertoire. With 
artistic naiveté there sometimes comes 
simplicity, leading to clarity. 

One of the charms of the set is 
the presence of vignettes in each land- 
scape depicting famous monasteries or 
pilgrimage sites of central Tibet, though 
their labels are terribly misspelled. 
Among the ten paintings accessible to 
me through photographs, I have selected 
the six with the most telling clouds, 
mountains, and crags. 

Figure 7.26 portrays as its main 
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figure Arhat Kanakavatsa (gSer be’u).°”” 
Also depicted are three buddhas above 
and Samye Monastery (bSam yas, 


wrongly spelled bSam yos) in the land- 
scape below. In this set all the paintings 
accent the crenellation of the edges of 
their Driri-style clouds through dark 
blue “thumbtack” dots spaced at even 
intervals along the outer edges (with 
points pointing into the clouds). In this 
painting we find them in every cloud of 
its seven-cloud fringe behind the main 
figure, as well as in the three smaller 
ones in the sky. The painting otherwise 
lacks pointed mountains and has only 
one simplified patch of rocky crags to 
the right of its main figure. 

Figure 7.27 depicts the Arhat Ajita 
(Ma pham pa) in the same late Drigung 
Kagyu set.°”' The painting also depicts 
three buddhas in the sky and in the 
landscape at the bottom, Gyantse (rGyal 
rtse) monastic complex (wrongly spelled 
rGyang tsi). Though water-damaged, the 
painting is worth presenting as an exam- 
ple of a large field of simplified Driri 
blue-green crags behind the main figure. 


Fic. 7.29 

Rahula the Arhat from a Drigung Kagyu Set 
Late 19th or early 20th century 

15% x 11% in. (40 x 30 cm) 

Private Collection 


Figure 7.28 depicts Vanavasin 
(Nags na gnas) as another of the Six- 
teen Arhats in the same set.>” It depicts 
two buddhas in the sky above him and 
“Tsechoklir” (Tse mchog gling) and 
“Dzongtshen” (rDzong btsan), two mon- 
asteries of Drib (Grib) district, in the 
landscape below him.>”? Though water 
damaged in places, it exemplifies Driri 
clouds in a nine-cloud fringe behind the 
main figure. Behind that stands a cluster 
of conically pointed snow-capped moun- 
tain peaks and green mountains (five 
peaks in all). Behind the central peak is 
a five-cloud fringe of clouds, in this case 
with alternating base colors, here barely 
visible because of water damage. 

To the right and left of the main 
figure are two streams or small lakes. 
Above one lake stands a blue-green 
rocky crag shaped like a dragon head, 


FIG. 7.30 

Panthaka the Arhat from a Drigung Kagyu 
Set 

Late 19th or early 20th century 

1534 x 1134 in. (40 x 30 cm) 

Private Collection 


with a stream flowing down from its 
mouth. This is an example of forms of 
real objects that occur in nature (rang 
byung khams kyi dngos brnyan), which 
are hidden by the painter in the land- 
scape. Such forms of animals or auspi- 
cious objects are typically hidden by 
a painter within the landscape in the 
depictions of rocks or clouds.*” Below 
the main figure is a fringe of blue-green 
crags above a rectangular strip of verti- 
cally striated bare brown stony cliffs. 
Figure 7.29 portrays Rahula as yet 
another arhat from the same set” The 
painting also depicts three buddhas above 
and Lhasa’s Jokhang (Tsuklakkhang) 
Temple (wrongly spelled “gTsob lags 
gang”) in the landscape. Behind the main 
figure floats a seven-cloud fringe, if you 
count the central cloud, which extends 
upward to surround the central buddha in 


the sky. The landscape contains three out- 


crops of blue-green craggy rocks, upon 
which grow small trees or bushes with 
oval shapes. 

Figure 7.30 depicts Panthaka as 
an arhat from the same Drigung Kagyu 
set.>’° It also shows three buddhas above 
and possibly Tashilhunpo Monastery 
(bKra shis lhun po) (wrongly spelled 
bKra shig no bu) in the landscape. The 
landscape includes clouds that have two 
different base colors, the only instance 
of that in this set. The nine-cloud fringe 
behind the central figure is colored faint 
greenish blue (its central lobe reaching 
up to enclose the buddha above), while 
the clouds in the sky are the usual faint 
bluish white. In the lake to the left floats 
a makara (sea monster) head, while the 
blue-green rocky crag above it is also 
painted to resemble a monstrous ani- 
mal’s head, another naturally occurring 
form hidden within a landscape. 

Figure 7.31 portrays Virtipaksa as 
one of the Four Great Guardian Kings 
from the same late Drigung Kagyu set of 
Sixteen Arhats°”’ (The guardian king’s 


FIG. 7.31 

Virtipaksa as One of the Four Great 
Guardian Kings in a Drigung Arhat Set 
Late 19th or early 20th century 

15% x 11% in. (40 x 30 cm) 

Private Collection 


name is phonetically misspelled “Cing 
me sang” in the label.) It also depicts 
three lamas above (two wearing Drigung 
gomsha) and two minor deities to the 
right and left: Four-armed Ganesa and 
Four-armed Avalokitesvara? Below in 
the landscape we find portrayed a mon- 
astery called “Zangdi Khama” (which is 
phonetically spelled Zang ’di kha ma). 

The base colors of the most promi- 
nent clouds (including a seven-lobed 
cloud cluster behind the main figure) are 
the usual faint bluish white. (The middle 
cloud also encloses the central guru in the 
sky.) But the clouds clusters behind the 
bodhisattvas to the main figure’s right and 
left are a faint purplish-mauve pastel. 
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IN THIS CHAPTER we remain in the 
same period of Drigung Kagyu painting 
as the previous chapter, approximately 
the 1640s to the 1950s. But I investigate 
paintings with different types of main 
deities: semiwrathful and wrathful. Each 
of those main deity types —Tantric yidam 
and wrathful protectors —had its own dis- 
tinctive fringe of body nimbus or flames. 


Key CHARACTERISTICS OF 
FLAMES AND NIMBUSES 


Jigten Sumg6n stressed the importance 
of depicting carefully and properly the 
details of paintings with Tantric char- 
nel ground imagery. He specified, for 
instance, that clouds should have rain 
showers and thunder, while depictions of 
fires (me ri, which I correct to read: me 
ris) should all be painted (with flames?) 
“arranged to the right.”°”* (I do not 
know what that meant in his time, if not 
that the entire mass of flames blows or 
leans to one side, the right.) So we must 
keep our eyes open for special conven- 
tions, even in art of later periods that are 
treated in this chapter. Indeed, we should 
expect to find differences when we com- 
pare Driri body nimbuses and flames 
with those depicted behind similar semi- 
wrathful or wrathful deities painted in 
other painting traditions. 

Professor Mathias Driesch noted 
flames and complicated nimbuses as 
typical features of the Driri. Such fea- 
tures mainly occur in paintings that por- 
tray non-peaceful figures as main deities. 


Detail of Fig. 8.19 


One relevant characteristic he mentioned 
was double body aureoles around minor 
figures of semiwrathful deities. 

Other traditions painted standing 
Tantric tutelary deities such as Cakra- 
samvara surrounded by a ring of flame. 
Figure 8.1 shows a ring of fire around 
standing Cakrasamvara as depicted by 
the Karma Gardri painter Gega Lama. 
(Similar flames are also seen around 
minor semiwrathful tutelary deities in 
Fig. 7.22 [HAR 781], which is Drukpa 
Kagyu art of Kham.) 

The Driri painters, by contrast, 
had their own way of ringing semi- 
wrathful deities —compound body aure- 
oles that included a prominent outer 
golden strip of vegetal scrollwork. One 
of the eight possible scrollwork types 
found in the art manual of K6nchok 
Tendzin is flame scrollwork (me ris pa 
tra)” (See Fig. 8.2.) Various other line 
patterns were also available to artists 
(see Fig. 8.3). 

By contrast, around standing yidam 
deities the Driri artists employed nim- 
buses filled with vegetal scrollwork. Fig- 
ure 84 illustrates simple vegetal volutes 
called “mansion scrollwork” (ba gam 
pa tra). Anumber of more complicated 
vegetal scrollwork patterns could also be 
employed by Driri artists. (See Fig. 8.5.) 

As we saw in Figure 7.8, the scroll- 
work used in the Driri in a body nimbus 
around standing Cakrasamvara was a 
more distinctively vegetal type. We have 
no problem finding in the following two 
or three thangka special ornate golden 
rings of volutes prominently framing the 
main standing semiwrathful deities. 


Paintings of Semiwrathful and 
Wrathful Main Deities 


Another prominent feature of 
semiwrathful (and wrathful) deities 
in the Driri style noticed by Profes- 
sor Driesch were downward-pointing 
lotus petals appearing in single series 
of petals beneath main deities that were 
larger and broader than normal. When 
the points of the petals face downward, 
each petal has an unusually broad, flat- 
tened heart shape (though without any 
indentation in the middle as a normal 
heart shape would have). 

What this refers to is the practice of 
depicting lotus seats with petals approxi- 
mately one-fifth the width of the solar 
disc upon which the Tantric deities stood. 
(The more usual practice for peaceful 
deities was to paint each petal about one- 
seventh the width of that disc, as we see 
in Figure 8.1.) The last petals to the far 
right and left were also sometimes laid 
flat or twisted around in distinctive ways. 
The use of oversize lotus petals and the 
tradition of twisting the final ones may 
have come to the Driri through Khyenri 
artists. Figure 8.6 illustrates a seven- 
teenth-century thangka with such lotus 
petals. (See also Fig. 7.1.) 


SEMIWRATHFUL DEITIES PAINTED 
WITH A FULL-COLOR PALETTE 


Let us consider, in general, paintings 
that portray semiwrathful (zhi ma khro) 
deities as their central figure*° With 
them, we reach a more neutral icono- 
graphic zone, which changed the mood 
and appearance of surrounding land- 
scapes. As an iconometric class, tutelary 
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Fic. 8.1 

Cakrasamvara with surrounding fire nimbus 
(Karma Gardri school) 

After Gega Lama 1983, vol. 1, p. 163. 


Fic. 8.2 
Flame scrollwork 
After Kénchok Tendzin 1994, Fig. 96. 


Fic. 8.3 
Various flame patterns suitable for body 
nimbuses 


After Khreng Hra’o-khrun et al. 2008, p. 16. 


Fic. 8.4 
Simple vegetal scrollwork 
After Konchok Tendzin 1994, fig. 97. 


Fic. 8.5 

Various vegetal scrollwork patterns suitable 
for body nimbuses 

After Khreng Hra’o-khrun et al. 2008, p. 16. 


deities such as Cakrasamvara were 
called wrathful buddhas (sangs rgyas 
khro bo) or deities that were “Angered 
like a Seer” (drang srong Itar khros pa); 
they were considered Sambhogakaya 
buddhas.°*! Another term for such minor 
anger or irritation was “‘angered in mind 
only” (yid tsam khros pa), which implies 
a fairly placid exterior. 

Paintings depicting this semiwrath- 
ful class as its main deity may help us 
find a useful common ground (with 
shared stylistic traits) between the truly 
peaceful (zhi ba) and truly wrathful 
(khro bo), or even the extremely wrath- 
ful (shin tu khro bo). Tibetan painting 
manuals divided the main iconographic 
class of wrathful deities (khro bo) into 
the three increasingly angry types: 
“Angered like a yaksa divinity” (gnod 
sbyin Itar khros pa); “Angered like a 
[wrathful] yama deity” (gshin rje ltar 
khros pa); and “Angered like a [fierce] 
raksasa [demon]” (srin po ltar khros 
pa). It is interesting that yaksas are 
included as the first and least wrathful 
type. (Peaceful yaksas do not belong 
among wrathful deities at all,>*? while 
angry ones form a slightly wrathful type 
that can be classified as “semiwrathful,” 
the best-known examples of which are 


Fic. 8.6 

Standing tantric deity (Chemchok Heruka) 
with distinctive lotus petals 

Second half of 17th century 

Thangka, now in Potala Palace, Lhasa 
After The Potala Holy Palace in the Snow 
Land (1996), p. 171. 


two of the Four Great Kings, those that 


manifest some anger.)°* 

Judging by the Tsangri example 
drawings of Phuntshog Sangpo, the first 
type was only slightly wrathful (like the 
example, Vemacitra [Thag bzang ris] the 
yaksa, a prince of the Asura demigods) 
and slightly taller than the next class.>** 
The second type (“like an angered yama 
divinity”) was a full-fledged wrathful 
deity (like its example, a fierce standing 


Vajrapani).** The third class (“like an 
angered raksasa demon’) was slightly 
shorter and still fiercer looking (like its 
example, Guru Dorje Drolé [rDo rje 
gro lod] of the Eight Manifestations of 
Padmasambhava).**° Two even shorter 
dwarf-like proportional classes existed 
for deities like Mahakala Bernagjen 
(‘Ber nag can) and Bhiittadimara.°*’ 

In paintings, the same clouds might 
be found in the backgrounds behind both 
peaceful and semiwrathful main figures. 
Semiwrathful Tantric deities (yi dam) 
may also turn up as minor figures with 
any class of main deities, and in that 
case their distinctive golden scrollwork 
nimbuses could become a marker of Dri- 
gung Kagyu art of this period. 

Figure 8.7a depicts Samvara in 
two-armed upright-standing form (Sahaja 
Samvara, Lhan skyes bde mchog) with 
a retinue of four other deities ("Khor 
lo sdom pa lha Inga). Those deities are 
accompanied by a lineage of Drigung 
Kagyu masters. The painting may have 
been commissioned by a disciple of the 
abbot Tendzin Peme Gyaltshen (Dri 
30, 1770-1826). Preserved in a private 
collection, Cologne, it was previously 
described as “Central Tibet (Bri gung?), 
circa late 18th or early 19th century.”** 

Here we find the distinctive com- 
plex body aureoles behind the semi- 
wrathful main figure (Samvara) and his 
main retinue of four deities. Instead of 
flame nimbuses we find aureoles that are 
made up of three or four main parts with 
contrasting colors: an outer fringe of 
golden vegetal volutes on a base color of 
orange, an inner field of radiating lines 
over a solid background color (here red), 
and an intervening thin strip between 
them. For the main deity that middle 
strip has actually been rendered as two 
thin parallel strips of dark blue and 
green, while for the minor figures it is 
painted as a strip of a single base color, 
green, though with dots of gold lining 
the inner edge. The aureoles are filled 
with a type of decorative vegetal 
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Fic. 8.74 
Sahaja Samvara with Drigung Kagyu 


10 8 6 4 2 1 3 5 7 9 11 


Lineage 

Ca. late 18th/early 19th century 21 19 17 15 13 12 #214~—~ «16 18 20 22 
(1790s-1820s) 31 29 27 25. 23 24 26 28 30 32 
227% x 15% in. (58 x 40 cm) 33 34 


Private Collection 

Literature: D. Jackson 1996, p. 343, pl. 64; 
and D. Jackson 2002, Appendix, thangka 
no. 4. 
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Fic. 8.78 
Detail of Fig. 8.7a, Four-handed Mahakala 


scroll-work and not the stylized ring of 
flames or “flame volutes” (me ris pa tra) 
usual in other painting schools. The 
seven lotus petals of the seat beneath 
the main figure are depicted as usual in 
the front, though an eighth and ninth 
petal can also be seen, placed too high 
to be realistic. 

A broad bank of clouds defines 
the horizon in the landscape. Behind the 
main deity the clouds form a nine-lobed 
series, and those around the minor deities 
have two lobes fewer. But they do not 
form well-defined fringes, and their base 
colors alternate from one cloud to the 
next, creating more visual interest. The 
overall feeling is dark and somber, but it 
is lightened here and there by the lighter 
clouds. Beneath the upper two registers 
of lineal gurus, the edges of the cloud 
bank have been decorated with numerous 
curved cloud ends shaped something like 
a seal’s head or porpoise snout. 

Four-armed Mahakala stands 
before an eight-cloud fringe, with a faint 
mauve pastel base color (Fig. 8.7b). 
Goddess Achi to the right has a nine- 
cloud cluster as background, but each 
individual cloud alternates darker and 
lighter base colors. No pointed moun- 
tains loom, but the artist has incorpo- 
rated dramatic areas of blue-green crags 
as a rocky support for the flat area where 
the central deity’s lotus seat appears. 


As we can see in Figure 8.7b, 
around the little Four-armed Mahakala, 
the special Driri flames are depicted. 
Unlike the special golden scrollwork 
nimbuses found around several stand- 
ing semiwrathful deities in the painting, 
this full-fledged wrathful protector is 
surrounded by a mass of real flames. 
They are depicted with a red central field 
and gold-outlined orange flame-tips. In 
Figure 8.7b, we can count in the mass of 
flame surrounding Four-armed Mahakala 
about seventeen flame tongue-tips. 

In some prominent places the trough 
between the adjoining tongues form a 
sort of open mouth. 

The repeated flame element in Fig- 
ure 8.7a has a distinctive shape, some- 
what resembling (to me at least) not the 
mouth of a pair of tongs but the mouth 
of some kind of monster with pointed 
snout and jaws. Unlike in the drawings 
of flames at the beginning of the chap- 
ter (Figs. 8.1, 8.2 and 8.3), here, within 
each pair of flame-tongues that form the 
most prominently repeated elements, the 
upper tongue of flame is much larger and 
longer than the lower one, almost like a 
pointed snout. 

The lineage structure is as shown 
in Diagram [A]. The lineage is: 


rDo rje ’chang (Vajradhara) 
Klu sgrub (Nagarjuna) 
Dril bu pa 


PBN 


Dzalendhara (appearing as a 
monk) 

5. Nag po spyod pa 

6. Tilopa 

7. Naropa 

8. Karnaripa 

9. Bla ma rDo rje gdan pa 

10. Pan chen Abhaya 

11. [rTsa mi?] Sangs rgyas grags 

12. sKyob pa “Jig rten mgon po [He 
appears here out of order because 
of his importance for the lineage; 
his place in the normal chrono- 
logical succession should be after 
no. 14] 


13. dPal chen rGa Lo tsa ba 

14. Phag mo gru pa [1110-1170] 

15. sPyan snga Grags pa ’byung gnas 
(1175-1255) 

16. Rin chen rdo rje 

17. dBang phyug bsod nams 

18. Grags pa shes rab 

19. Kun mkhyen Tshul rgyal grags 
[=Tshul khrims rgyal ?] 

20. Grags pa rdo rje 

2 

22. mKhan chen Rin chen bzang po 


—_ 


. gTsang pa [Blo gros] bzang po 


23. rJe btsun bSod nams mtshan can 

24. rJe btsun sNa tshogs rang grol 
[=Rin chen phun tshogs] (Dri 18) 

25. Chos rgyal phun tshogs (1547- 
1602) (Dri 22) 

26. bKra shis phun tshogs (1574— 
1628) (Dri 23) 

27. dKon mchog ratna [dKon mchog 
rin chen, 1590-1654, First Chet- 
sang] (Dri 24) 

28. Rig ’dzin Chos kyi grags pa 
(1595-1659) (Dri 25) 

29. dKon mchog ’phrin las bzang po 
[1656-1718] (Dri 26) 

30. Dhar ma ra dza [Dharmaraja, 
perhaps Don grub chos rgyal, 
1704-1754] 

31. Ngag dbang ’phrin las 

32. dPal Idan ’Gar chen pa (full 
name mGar sprul dKon mchog 


e 


bstan ‘dzin chos kyi nyi ma, b. 
Nangchen)°*” 

33. dKon mchog ting [=bstan] ’dzin 
chos kyi nyi ma [Dri 29, 1755-— 
1792), i.e., Chos kyi nyi ma, for 
short]. 

34. dKon mchog ting ’dzin [=bstan 
*dzin] ’phrin las rnam rgyal 


Guru 32, Palden Garchenpa (dPal 
Idan ’Gar chen pa), is probably the Gar- 
triil Konchok Tendzin Chokyi Nyima 
(mGar sprul dKon mchog bstan ’dzin 
chos kyi nyi ma) of Nangchen, whose 
career was briefly mentioned in the Dri- 
gung abbatial history of Peme Gyaltshen 
as a very prominent disciple of Dri 27 
and as a teacher of Dri 29° The last 
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Fic. 8.8 

Sahaja Samvara with Eight Drigung Kagyu 
Masters 

19th century 

18% x 12% in. (48 x 32 cm) 

Private Collection 

Literature: Christie’s Amsterdam catalog 
Indian, Himalayan and Southeast Asian Art 
(April 13, 1999), p. 27, no. 71; and 

D. Jackson 2002, appendix, thangka no. 5. 
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seven lamas wear Drigung gomsha. 
Natshok Rangdroél (Rinchen Phiintshok) 
wears a Nyingma yogi’s apparel, and 
just before him, one lama has a bare 
head. After him, three wear red pandita 
hats (numbers 25, 26, and 28: Dri 22, 23, 
and 25). The final lama is probably from 
the generation of Dri 30, and hence I 
date the painting to about 1800. 

Figure 8.8 again depicts Samvara 
(Khor lo sdom pa) in standing two- 
armed form with a four-deity retinue 
(known together as bDe mchog lha 
Inga). It also shows a series of eight 
Drigung Kagyu lineage masters in the 
sky. It was previously published in a 
Christie’s Amsterdam catalog.*?! Some 
labels were found under the figures, but 
they are too blurred to be read in the 
original catalog. 

Though not as fine as the previous 
painting, it clearly belongs to the same 
Drigung Kagyu painting tradition. The 
main figure has the compound body 
nimbus seen in Figure 8.7a (including 
the golden vegetal volutes). In it (Fig. 
8.8), a thin strip of light green petals 
separates the orange outer highly styl- 
ized flames from the vermilion inner 
field of the body nimbus, which shim- 
mers with golden light rays. 

The main deity stands on a lotus 
seat of just seven petals in all-each petal 
is fatter than normal and the final ones 
on both sides bend up higher than usual. 
A seven-cloud fringe of Driri clouds 
lines the upper part of the main body 
nimbus, each cloud with regular “‘inden- 
tations.” No backrests are employed 
behind any of the gurus in the sky 
(which are also lacking in the preceding 
painting). 

The lineage lamas are arranged as 
in Diagram [B]. 

Figure 8.9 is a more recent paint- 
ing of Sahaja Samvara with a four-deity 
retinue. It may be preserved in a Dri- 
gung Kagyu monastery or household 
shrine in Ladakh. I published it previ- 
ously as dating to the nineteenth or early 


Fic. 8.9 

Sahaja Samvara 

Late 19th or early 20th century 
Dimensions unknown 

Private Collection, Ladakh 

Literature: D. Jackson 1996, p. 340, 

fig. 188; and D. Jackson 2002, appendix, 
thangka no 6. 


twentieth century.°* Though it is not as 
obvious a work of Drigung Kagyu art 

as Figures 8.7 and 8.8, it is still full of 
Driri characteristics. Like the previous 
two paintings, it depicts a complex body 
nimbus (with a strip of golden vegetal 
scrollwork) around the main deity and 
his retinue of four. The downward fac- 
ing lotus petals are full and the last ones 
turn up, but not in an exaggerated way. 
A cluster of five Driri mountains domi- 
nates the horizon, and a group of snowy 
sharp-peaked mountains provides a 
proper remote setting for the protective 
deities that stand at bottom right. All the 
clouds have a classic Driri shape and 
shading, with regular crenellation. (The 
cloud clusters under the pairs of gurus in 
the sky alternate base colors, but they do 
so subtly.) The last two lamas in the sky 
have backrests — unlike in the previous 
two paintings. 

The order of the gurus is indicated 
by Diagram [C]. The Indian mahasiddha 
above the main figure is Klu sgrub 
(Nagarjuna). 

Thangkas depicting the same 


Sahaja cycle are attested from other 
Kagyu Schools, such as the Karma 


Kagyu. One such example from Kham 
4 2 l 3 5 was painted in a typical later Gardri (Gar 
7 6 8 bris) style, though it has some icono- 


graphic similarities with these indisput- 
ably Drigung Kagyu paintings.” 


WRATHFUL DEITIES IN FULL- 
COLOR PAINTINGS 


Among the surviving paintings of the 
Drigung Kagyu of the eighteenth and 
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nineteenth centuries, those depicting 
wrathful figures are stylistically distinct. 
In the following pages I present a dozen 
examples, divided into two groups 
according to predominating palette. The 
first type, “Wrathful Deities in Full- 
Color Paintings,” has a full-color palette 
(rdzogs tshon), though the background 
landscapes are much more somber than 
with peaceful deities. The second group 
will be presented below as “wrathful 
deities in black thangkas,” i.e., paintings 
whose background is solid ink-black. 
When asked about the special charac- 
teristics of the Drigung painting tradi- 
tion, Yeshe Jamyang in his interview 
remarked: “Generally, all painting styles 
are similar, but the expression (nyams) 
and style (dbyings) of wrathful dei- 

ties are special in the Drigung painting 
tradition.” Thus he alluded to distinc- 
tive features of wrathful main deities. 

In particular, he said that flames in this 
tradition were “like a smith’s tongs.” 
Hence we should expect to find distinct 
differences among Driri flames when 
compared with flames behind similar 
wrathful deities painted by artists from 
other painting traditions. Yeshe Jamy- 
ang followed a Driri artist’s tradition 
that referred to mouthlike openings in 
the flames as “like an [opened] pair of 
blacksmith tongs.” But what did he have 
in mind? 

Figure 8.10 is a drawing of a 
Tibetan pair of tongs together with bel- 
lows and other traditional blacksmith 
implements.** Though these tongs do 
not resemble any flame types known to 
me, Tibetan painters usually depicted 
flame of gnosis though repeated pairs 
of flame-tongues separated by rounded 
troughs. Could such flame-tongue open- 
ings have been the “tongs” referred to? 
(Presumably the gripping mouth of the 
tong was the key part, not the handles.) 

Figure 8.11 reproduces a recent 
Karma Gardri artist’s drawing of 
a wrathful deity (a form of stand- 
ing Vajrapani) surrounded by flames. 
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Fic. 8.10 

Traditional pair of Tibetan tongs with other 
blacksmith implements 

After Khreng Hra’o-Khrun et al. 2008, p. 
125, bottom. 


Fic. 8.12 
Cluster of four flame patterns 
After Yon tan tshe ring 2000, p. 85, detail. 


o 


Fic. 8.11 

Wrathful Bodhisattva Vajrapani with 
surrounding flames 

After Yon tan tshe ring 2000, p. 85, Phyag 
na rdo rje stobs po che. 


Around the outer edges of the flame, 
many adjoining flame-tongues form 
mouthlike gaps. Figure 8.12 depicts the 
repeated cluster of four flame patterns. 

Four types of Western blacksmith 
tongs are illustrated by Figure 8.13. I 
illustrate them to suggest that Tibet, too, 
had more than one type of tongs. 

The actual shape of flames appear- 
ing in Driri style paintings was quite 
distinct. I illustrate one example in Fig- 
ure 8.14. It is the flame shape we saw 
in Figure 7.8, around the minor figure 
Four-armed Mahakala, and we shall see 
it many times again in this chapter. 

A skilled artist will adjust the flame 


Fic. 8.13 

Four Western blacksmith’s tongs 

After Funk and Wagnall’s Standard 
Dictionary of the English Language 
International Edition (New York: Funk and 
Wagnall’s Company, 1965), p. 1322. 


size larger or smaller to fit the size and 
prominence of the deity. The tongues 

of flames can also be packed together 
tightly, allowing no air gaps, as ina 

“me ris pa tra’ design, as mentioned 
above. The elements can also be spread 
out allowing gaps of sky or background 
color to show through, letting the series 
of flames become a vine-like cable of 
flame. A still more striking effect could 
be created by adding at the bottom of 
one or both sides a looping series of bare 
“fire rope” without any flame-tongues 
shown. One of the characteristics noted 
by Professor Driesch for wrathful deities 


Detail of Fig. 7.8, flames around Four- 
handed Mahakala 


Fig. 8.15 
Detail of Fig. 7.13, Driri style flames 


was flames that flickered in a broad, 
meandering shape, “sloping or slanted 
almost horizontally.” I think he was 
referring to the type of meandering see- 
through “flame chain” or “flame rope” 
seen in Figure 8.16. 

The Driri fire design for wrath- 
ful deities I believe usually consisted 
of a repeated classic flame design of 
a particular type. For us the shape of 
the finial-like tips of the flames is the 
most obvious element, such as in Figure 
8.15. (Perhaps the smiths at Drigung 
were familiar with tongs that had such 


Fic. 8.16 
Detail of Fig. 8.23, repeated looping flame 
shape 


a head.) In any case, this flame shape is 
very commonly repeated in Driri paint- 
ings. (See also Fig. 8.17.) 

Figure 8.18 shows us a standard 
flame type that is close in its basic shape 
to the Driri flames. Taken from a modern 
Eri painting manual by Tenpa Rabten, it 
gives an idea of a possible origin of the 
Driri flame-tips within a wider Tibetan 
artistic context. 

Figures 8.19 through 8.23 depict 
wrathful main deities of the Drigung 
Kagyu with full-color palettes. Though 
the main figures and their attendant dei- 
ties are wrathful, the overall mood of the 
paintings is not quite as somber as we 
shall see in the darker black thangkas. 

Figure 8.19 depicts Red- and 
Black-faced Yamari (Gshin gshed Khro 
chu dug sdong nag po) of the Gya 
Shangtrom tradition with a Drigung 
Kagyu lineage down to Rigdzin Chokyi 
Drakpa (Dri 25, abbot 1626-1659). The 
main deity features in its head ornament 


Fic. 8.17 
Detail of Fig. 8.27, repeated distinctive 
flame tips from a black thangka 


Fic. 8.18 

Related standard fire depiction 

After Tenpa Rabten 1996, fig. 74, Phur pa 
rdo rje gzhon nu’i snang brnyan 


the iconographically almost unique 
depiction of three small buddhas (The 
Buddhas of the Three Times) placed 
above three stupas. Animal heads on 
retinue deities are also very rare icono- 
graphically outside of Bon. Note the 
central minor deity below who also has 
three animal heads. On the back side of 
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Fic. 8.19 

Red- and Black-faced Yamari of the Gya 
Shangtrom Tradition with a Drigung Kagyu 
Lineage 

Ca. late 17th century 

23° x 14% in. (59.4 x 37 cm) 

Photograph by Bruce M. White 

Rubin Museum of Art 

C2008.4 (HAR 65815) 


the painting are two sets of hand-prints, 
one large and the other small, protected 
by a cover flap. 

The fringe of fire around the main 
deity is not of typical flames. It is see- 
through, letting clouds be seen through 
the gaps. The flames around the minor 


figures have unusual meandering shapes. 


The central deity’s lotus seat has fatter 
than normal downward pointing petals. 
The petals are flattened distinctively, 
with just five facing forward and two 
twisted upward, one at either end. The 
monochrome row of clouds behind the 
main deity also jumps out as typical 
Driri. The clouds in the sky beneath the 
gurus is also a type of stylized cumulus 
with tails that Driri painters often used, 
and here we find them in a few places 
with curved pointed “seal-head” tips. 

None of the gurus are depicted 
with backrests, and the painter has 
seemingly exaggerated their gomsha’s 
pointed tips by poking them out past the 
borders of their head nimbuses (or by 
minimizing the size of those nimbuses). 
About fourteen of the lineal lamas 
depicted (gurus 8—21) belong to the 
Drigung Kagyu. The last four in particu- 
lar, all of whom wear a gomsha, can be 
identified as masters from that sect. The 
lineage gurus’ sequential order is shown 
in Diagram [D]. 

According to Olaf Czaja, the lin- 
eage for this painting may be: 


Mafijusii 
Sakyamuni 
Nyan thos sde 
Majfijusrimitra 


Se ER 


Padmasambhava>”> 
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6 4 
14 12 
18 16 
20 


. Khrag ’thung nag po 


6 

7. Nepali king Vasudhara 

8. gNubs chen Sangs rgyas ye shes 

9. gTer ston Rgya zhang khrom 

10. Sras Don yod rdo rje 

11. Rigs ’dzin Rol pa’i rdo rje 

12. sNgags ’chang Karma siddhi 

13. Slob dpon Ka bzhi pa chen po 

14. Nyi ma beu drug pa 

15. Bla ma Kun dga’ rgyal mtshan 

16. Byang chub dpal mo 

17. Gung rang pa Tshul khrims rgya 
mtsho 

18. ’Bri gung zur pa Gnam Icags me 
*bar (Dri 18) 

19. Bla ma Rin chen dpal ba 

20. mKhas grub Sangs rgyas rin chen 

21. [Rin chen gnyis pa?] Chos 
kyi grags pa (Dri 25), abbot 
1626-1659 


(Czaja could recognize that several 
gurus had been moved out of their nor- 
mal order.) For the last four generations, 
we can follow a lineage of the Fifth 
Dalai Lama, where Rinchen Phiintshok 
is called “The Drigung Ex-abbot” (Bri 
gung Zur pa) and called by his tertén 
name: Namjak Mebar (gNam Icags me 
*bar), “Flaming Meteorite.” 

Olaf Czaja touches on this paint- 
ing, which previously was identified as 
“Guru Dragpur/Vajrakila” or “Padma- 
sambhava Guru Drakpur with Drikung 
lineage,” in a paper presented in Kobe, 
Japan, in September 2012, in which he 
discusses Nyingma influence in the Dri- 
gung Kagyu.*” Giving a detailed icono- 
graphic description of this painting, he 
tentatively identifies the individual gurus 
of this transmission line and stresses the 
central role of Terton Gya Shangtrom 
(Gter ston Rgya Zhang khrom) for many 
Yamantaka teachings that were handed 
down in the Drigung Kagyu School. He 
also emphasizes the role the Fifth Dalai 
Lama in the later transmission, showing 
that these teachings actually came to him 
from the Drigung Kagyu.>”’ 

Figure 8.20 is my second example 


of a wrathful painting in a full-color pal- 


ette. It depicts Hayagriva with Consort 
(rTa mgrin yab yum) with some of the 
Eight Aspects of Padmasambhava. It 
was the first thangka of the Driri corpus 
to be published, appearing as it did in 
Tucci’s Tibetan Painted Scrolls 2° Tucci 
noticed the importance of Padmasamb- 
hava in the cycle portrayed, describing 
the small scenes around the main image 
in which Padmasambhava appears with 
different types of deities, though as I 


Fic. 8.20 

Hayagriva with Consort and Other Aspects 
of Padmasambhava 

18th century 

24% x 16% in. (63 x 42 cm) 

Museo Nazionale d’Arte Orientale 

“G, Tucci,” Rome, no. 920 

Literature: G. Tucci 1949, p. 548, thangka 
no. 115, plates (black and white) 149 and 
150; and D. Jackson 2002, Appendix, 
thangka no. 18. 
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mention in chapter 2, he did not notice 
any Drigung Kagyu connection. 

These deities and episodes derive 
from the seventh chapter of the Seven- 
Chapter Prayer (Gsol ‘debs le’u bdun 
ma).°” In the Drigung Kagyu there 
existed a Yangzab tradition of Hayagriva 
practice (see Fig. 7.19). 

In their book, Padmasambhava, 
Essen and Thingo illustrate the story 
through a detail of their thangka 2 
(1), “Tshokye Dorje—how Tara and 
AvalokiteSvara in the form of Hayagriva 
and Vajravarahi overcame the evil 
Rudra.” Padmasambhava in the form 
of Vajrakumara Kila gave the final 
blows leading to his defeat. There also 
existed a related Nyingma teaching 
cycle called Tamdrin Sangdrup (rTa 
mgrin gsang sgrub).%! 

This painting was among the thang- 
kas in a Drigung style that were noticed 
and compared in the 1990s by Professor 
Driesch. The seven-petal lotus beneath 
the main figures has final petals on each 
side that turn not away but up and toward 
the viewer. The main figure is edged by 
a fringe of eleven clouds. The landscape 
features no fewer than four clusters of 
pointed clouds, mostly groups of three. 
One also finds prominent areas of distinc- 
tive rocky crags in the center of the fore- 
ground. The deities and mountains are 
framed by clusters of typical Driri-shaped 
clouds, with monochrome base colors 
within each cluster. 

My third wrathful painting ren- 
dered in a full-color palette is Figure 
8.21. It also depicts Hayagriva with 
Consort, though here accompanied by 
a Drigung Kagyu lineage. First pub- 
lished in a Schoettle Asiatica catalog ,“? 
it was dated there “circa eighteenth or 
nineteenth century,” and wrongly linked 
to the Drukpa Kagyu sect. It portrays 
instead six Drigung Kagyu lamas at the 
end of the Padmasambhava lineage. (All 
wear Drigung Kagyu gomsha, though 
none have labels that are readable in the 
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Fic. 8.21 

Hayagriva with Consort and Drigung Kagyu 
Lineage 

Early 19th century 

22% x 15% in. (57 x 39 cm) 

Private Collection 

Literature: Schoettle Ostasiatica, Joachim 
Baader, no. 25 (October 10, 1973), 
Stuttgart, Germany, painting no. 8145; and 
D. Jackson 2002, Appendix, thangka no. 22. 
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plates.) I guess that its lineage ends in 
about the early nineteenth century. 

The painting lacks Driri-style 
mountains. Still, its main figure stands 
on a lotus seat made of seven fat petals 
(lying on a pad of rock supported by 
cliffs of blue-green rocky crags). Behind 
many of the minor deities and in the sky 
around the lineal gurus one finds distinc- 
tive Driri clouds. The ordering of its 
figures is shown in Diagram [E]. 

Figure 8.22 portrays Padmasamb- 
hava in wrathful form (Guru Drakpo; 
Guru drag po) in the tradition of Pema 
Lingpa.©? Based on the transmission 
lineage that he found, Olaf Czaja deci- 
phered the names of figures in the upper 
register. The buddha at the top center is 
Dharmakaya Amitabha (Chos sku ’Od 
dpag med). To the left of Amitabha is 
Nirmanakaya Padmasambhava (sPrul 
sku Padma ‘byung gnas) and to his right 
is Sambhogakaya (Longs sku Thugs rje 
chen po). At the top left are the original 
buddha, Samantabhadra (Kun tu bzang 
po), Yeshe Tshogyal (Ye [sh]es mtsho 
rgyal), and presumably the lay lama 
Rinchen Phiintshok, who was often 
depicted with such robes and hair—he 
is also suitable here since he introduced 
the Guru Drakpo teachings in the tradi- 
tion of Padma Lingpa into the Drigung 
Kagyu.™ At the top right are shown 
the Buddha Vajradhara (rDo rje ‘chang) 
with two lamas: Tertén Pema Lingpa 
(gTer ston Padma gling pa, 1450-1521) 
and “the master named Konchok Trinle” 
(dKon mchog ’phrin las mtshan can, i.e., 
probably dKon mchog ’phrin las bzang 
po, Dri 26, 1656-1718). 

This carefully and skillfully exe- 
cuted thangka is not in a typical Driri 
style. The clouds are not the usual Driri 
ones, nor are they the usual non-Driri 
ones (from the Menri or Karma Gardri). 
Still, we should note the flat oversize 
lotus petals beneath the main deity as 
a possible Driri feature. A tiny monk 
ritualist is seated in the landscape before 
his ritual altar, holding aloft a drum and 


evoking the deity before and above him. 
(Does the label say sngags pa, i.e., tant- 
rika?) I take him to be an avidly practic- 
ing disciple of the last lama depicted at 
the top right (the eminent abbot-artist 
Konchok Trinle Zangpo, Dri 26). My 
hunch is that this painting dates to his 
tenure or that of the following abbot (Dri 
27), tenure 1718-1747. 

Figure 8.23 is a fairly late painting 
of Yamari of the Gya Shangtrom 
tradition with a Drigung Kagyu lineage. 
Though it is a full-color painting, we 
shall see several more depictions of the 
same deity among the black thangkas 
that follow. The flames behind the 


Fic. 8.22 

Padmasambhava in Wrathful Form (Guru 
Drakpo) 

Early 18th century (1720s—1740s) 

29% x 21 5/6 in. (74.5 x 55 cm) 

Private Collection 

Literature: D. Jackson 2002, Appendix, 
thangka no. 25. 


main figure are lined with a series of 
Driri clouds. 

Professor Driesch mentioned a sec- 
ond typical Driri feature: “Flames flicker 
in a broad, meandering form, sloped or 
slanted almost horizontally.” I suspect 
that he was talking about depictions of 
meandering flames that we find both here, 
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Fic. 8.23 
Yamari of the Gya Shangtrom Tradition 
with a Drigung Kagyu Lineage 

Late 19th or early 20th century (ca. 
1870s-1906) 

21% x 17 in. (54 x 43 cm) 

Essen Collection, Museum der Kulturen, 
Basel 

© Museum der Kulturen Basel, Switzerland 
Literature: G.-W. Essen and T. Thingo 1989, 
no. 1-109 (II-330); and D. Jackson 2002, 
appendix, thangka no. 11. 
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in Figure 8.23, and in Figure 8.20. The 
leeward side of the mass of flames (i.e., 
on the right) has the more usual pointed 
Driri flame-tips. But if we look at the 
windward (i.e., the viewer’s left) side we 
see unusual loops of flames that I think 
Professor Driesch was referring to. The 
loops of flame leave gaps through which 
one can see the background. 

The lotus beneath the central deity 
has petals that are depicted in a series 
of eight upward pointing ones above 
and eight more that lie flat, below. 
(Note the pair of buffalos crouching 
beneath the lotus seat of the main fig- 
ure, supporting it.) 

The painting was previously 
published by Essen and Thingo, who 
identified the main deity as Mafjusri- 
Yamantaka (Jam dpal gShin rje gshed) 
and said the deity played roughly the 
same role in the Nyingma as Vajrabhai- 
rava does in the Sarmapa Schools.°” 
They dated it to the early eighteenth 
century, though the lineage indicates the 
late nineteenth century. They classified 
the painting as “Nyingma,” though here 
the later transmission was through the 
Drigung Kagyu, a “New Translation” 
(Sarmapa) sect. 

Essen and Thingo give the names 
of the lineal masters somewhat arbi- 
trarily. The actual lineage order is shown 
in Diagram [F]. The most prominent 
treasure-revealer of the lineage appears 
as guru number 13, though he is simply 
called by that title (tertén), with no other 
names or titles supplied in his label. 

(He is no doubt Tert6n Gya Shangtrom, 
rGya Zhang khrom rDo rje ’od ’bar.) 
Note also the presence of gurus num- 
ber 23 and 24—Je Ratna and Chégyal 
Phiintshok— where the lineage joins the 
Drigung Kagyu. 

The thirty-nine lineal masters’ 
names as provided by Essen and Thingo 
are: 


1. mGon po Kun gzigs 
2. sDud mdzad rnon po 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


3 


—_ 


32. 


33% 


34. 


35. 


36. 


*Byams [‘Jam] dpal shes gnyen 
sDud mdzad phyag rdor 

Ye shes snying po 

dGa’ rab rdo rje 

Khrag thung nag po 

Shanti garbha 

Padma ’byung gnas 


. Nam mkha’i snying po 

. Sangs rgyas ye shes 

. gTsug lag dpal dge 

. gTer ston [rGya Zhang khrom] 
. Ba su rda ra (Vasudhara) 

. Lha rje gNub chung 

. SKu zhang dpal 

. Byang chub mgon po 

. Rig ’dzin gSang ba 

. Tshul khrims mtshan can 

. Tshul khrims rin chen 

. Nam mkha’ mtshan can 

. Dza chos Rin chen rdo rje 

. rJe Ratna (Dri 18 Gyalwang Rin- 


chen Phiintshok) 

Chos rgyal phun tshogs (Chégyal 
Rinchen Phiintshok, 1547-1602) 
(Dri 22) 

[Pan chen] dKon mchog lhun grub 
Chos kyi grag[s] pa (1595-1659) 
(Dri 25) 

Na ro pa [Na ro pa gnyis pa bKra 
shis phun tshogs] (1574-1628) 
(Dri 23) 

’Phrin las bzang po (1656-1718) 
(Dri 26) 

Don grub chos rgyal (1704—1754) 
(Dri 27) 

bsTan ’dzin ’gro ’dul (1724-1766) 
(Dri 28) 


. dPal Idan Gar chen pa (mGar 


sprul dKon mchog bstan ’dzin 
chos kyi nyi ma) 

Padma rgyal mtshan (1770-1826) 
(Dri 30) 

Chos kyi rgyal mtshan (1793- 
1826) (Dri 31) 

Chos kyi nyi ma (1755-1792) 
(Dri 29?) 

Chos nyid nor bu (1827-1865) 
(Dri 33) 

*Gar chen Byang chub dbang po 
(Fifth ’Gar sPrul) 


37. [name missing] 

38. Thugs rje’i nyi ma (1828-1881) 
(Dri 34) 

39. dKon mchog ting ’dzin [=bstan 
*dzin?] chos kyi blo gros (Dri 35, 
abbacy 1871-1906). 


Twelve among the later lamas wear 
Drigung Kagyu gomsha. Je Ratna (Dri 
18 Rinchen Phiintshok) and the four fol- 
lowing him, however, do not. The first is 
dressed as a Nyingma lay yogi, while the 
other four wear red pundit hats. 


WRATHFUL DEITIES IN BLACK 
THANGKAS 


Black thangkas were the second main 
painting type or palette used for paint- 
ing wrathful deities in thangkas. Called 
nag thang in Tibetan, they were painted 
on solid ink-black backgrounds and 
form a distinctive genre in terms of pre- 
dominant base color (and considering 
other aspects of their production). They 
formed a special genre also in terms of 
their main iconographic subject matter, 
since they depicted almost exclusively 
protective (srung ma) or wrathful (khro 
bo) deities. In monasteries they typically 
hang in the Gdnkhang temples dedicated 
to protective deities. 

For many years scholars held 
black thangkas to have been a fairly 
recent development. Tucci, for instance, 
believed he had never seen one that 
dated earlier than the eighteenth cen- 
tury.©’ After Tucci’s time, one of the 
earliest “datable” black thangkas was 
thought to be a painting of Palden 
Lhamo that was dated to the 1630s.%% 
But surely another black thangka from 
the same collection was much earlier— 
datable to the fifteenth century at least. 
Pal in his Tibetan Paintings depicted 
that older black thangka (which he then 
dated to the seventeenth century).°° 
Much later Pal would date the same 
painting of Six-armed Mahakala from 
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Fic. 8.24 

Lokastotrapuja (Jigten Chété, Seventh of 
the Eight Pronouncements) 

Ca. 17th century 

30 x 21 in. (76.2 x 53.3 cm) 

Rubin Museum of Art 

F1996.16.4 (HAR 461) 
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the Ford collection to the late fourteenth 
or early fifteenth century.°”” 

Aldo Mignucci in his article of 
2000 showed that the tradition began 
much earlier, documenting in his article 
a Taklung Kagyu example depicting 
two Mahakalas that was painted in the 
“Pala” (Eastern-Indian inspired Sharri) 
style and that could be dated to the early 
fourteenth century.*!! (Probably it came 
from Riwoche in Kham.) For more on 
black thangkas and three main classes 
of wrathful deities, see Rob Linrothe’s 
introductory chapter to his Demonic 
Divine catalog.” 

Figure 8.24 is one of the earli- 
est black thangkas from the Drigung 
Kagyu that I will present here. It depicts 
as its central deity Lokastotrapuja or 
Jigten Chét6 (Jig rten mchod bstod) 
in Tibetan, who is seventh among the 
Eight-Pronouncement (bKa’ brgyad) 
deities of the Nyingma. This wrathful 
deity is associated with the eighth- 
century Indian adept Rambu or Rombu 
Guhyacandra (Rigs ’dzin Rom bu Gu he 
tsanda). 

The Eight Pronouncements are for 


achieving: 
1. Enlightened body (Jam dpal sku) 
2. Speech (Pad ma gsung) 
3. Mind (Yang dag thugs) 
4. Noble qualities (bDud rtsi yon 


tan) 

5. Enlightened activities (Phur pa 
phrin las) 

6. Liberating sorcery (Ma mo rbod 
gtong) 

7. Worship and eulogies (for worldly 
deities) (Jig rten mchod bstod) 

8. Wrathful mantras (dMod pa drag 
sngags) 


The corresponding main deities, the 
Eight Herukas, are: 


1. Yamantaka 
2. Hayagriva 
3. Vishuddha 


Vajramrta 
Vajrakilaya 

Matarah 
Lokastotrapuja Natha 


OO ON 


Vajramantrabhiru 


The ordering of the four gurus, 
who are depicted in the sky above the 
main figure, is as shown in Diagram [G]. 
Olaf Czaja in his presentation in Kobe 
noticed the identity of the treasure 
revealer (gter ston), identifying the four 


lineal masters as:°!* 


1. Rig ’dzin Rom bu Gu he Tsandra 
(Guhyacandra, b. 8th century) 

2. sLob dpon Dpal gyi seng ge (b. 
8th century) 

3. Rigs ’dzin Bdud ’joms rdo rje 
(1512-1625?) 

4. Rig ’dzin Gnam Icags me ’bar 
alias Rin chen phun tshogs 
(1509-1557). 


Figure 8.25 seems to be another 
fairly early black thangka among those 
presented here. A wonderful work of art, 
with striking, colorful landscape details 
in the background, it depicts as its cen- 
tral deity Four-armed Mahakala. Though 
the painting was assumed to be a work 
of Kagyu patronage, the precise school 
affiliation of this painting has previously 
been unclear. However, now it seems 
likely that it originated in the Drigung 
Kagyu tradition. 

The treatment of the standing 
Cakrasamvara at the top center with its 
special body nimbus is reminiscent of 
the Drigung Kagyu painting. My work- 
ing hypothesis is that the painting dates 
to about the time between the twenty- 
fifth and twenty-sixth abbots, Rigdzin 
Chédrak and Kénchok Trinle Zangpo, 
i.e., the mid- to late sixteenth century. If 
the two lamas depicted at the top right 
and left with pundit hats draped flat over 
their heads depict Rigdzin Chédrak (who 
wears a pundit hat in Fig. 7.8) to the right 
and another learned guru to the left, then 


the painting would date to just before the 
Driri style became established in Dri- 
gung. (Two Drigung Kagyu lineage gurus 
of about that period also wear pundit’s 
hats in Fig. 8.26.) I could not, however, 
find labels in support of that. 

One distinctive feature of the lama 
on the left is the golden emblem or sym- 
bolic device (phyag mtshan) possibly 
of Mafijusri, whose stem he holds in his 
hands. This may be a special honor paid 
to All-knowing (Kun mkhyen) Rigdzin 
Choédrak, as the definitive scholiast of 
his tradition. In that case, the lama to his 
right would be one of his most eminent 
and learned disciples. The thangka could 
still date to the last few decades of the 
seventeenth century, before the Driri 
conventions were more firmly fixed. 

Figure 8.26 depicts in a black 
thangka Yamari of the Gya Shangtrom 
tradition with a Drigung Kagyu lineage. 
This painting from the Rubin Museum 
of Art was previously described as 
“Mafiyjusrt Yamari” (’Jam dpal gshin 
rje) by HAR, which gives an exhaus- 
tive description of the iconography.°"* 
The textual source cited in the HAR 
661 entry was the Dod ‘jo bum bzang 
“Excellent Wish-granting Vase,” a col- 
lection of Nyingma treasure-teaching 
sddhanas compiled by Terdak Lingpa 
(gTer bdag Gling pa, 1646-1714) and 
his younger brother Lochen Dharmashrit 
(Lo chen Dharma shri, 1654-1718), 
which was a forerunner of Kongtriil’s 
Rinchen Terdzé (Rin che gter mdzod) 
collection.°'* The sadhana of the Dod 
*jo bum bzang collection were cataloged 
by Loden Sherap Dagyab in his book of 
1991.9!6 

This form of Yamari depicted in 
Figure 8.26 should be called in Tibetan: 
Tshe bdag nag po Yang zlog me’i spu 
gri. For that lineage, the Dod ‘jo bum 
bzang, a compilation of Nyingma 
teachings in the seventeenth century 
by Nyingma hierarchs, does not give 
the tradition that was actually trans- 
mitted under the influence of Rinchen 
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Four-armed Mahakala 

Last quarter of the 17th century 

30% x 22% in. (44.5 x 30.8 cm) 
Photograph by David De Armas 

Rubin Museum of Art 

F1998.1.10 (HAR 634) 

Literature: R. Linrothe and J. Watt 2004, 
fig. 2.31. 
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Phiintshok within the Drigung School. 
In the present tradition the deities of 
the entourage of Yamari have differ- 
ent names, which are not fully given in 
the ’Dod ‘jo bum bzang, in which the 
relevant sadhana (entitled ’Jam dpal 
gshin rje gshed yang zlog me’i spu gri’i 
sgrub thabs) includes just three deities: 
Yamari, his consort, and his son.°!” 

An inscription is found on the back 
of the painting, but it does not reveal the 
name of the patron.®!® The expected lin- 
eage order does not agree in places with 
the dates of the masters. The ordering of 
its gurus is shown in Diagram [H]. The 
lineal masters can be listed:°!” 


bsDud mdzad phyag rdor 
*Jam dpal ye shes 

*Jam dpal bshes gnyen 
bsDud mdzad rDo rje rnon po 
Ye shes snying po 

dGa’ rab rdo rje 

Khrag thung nag po 

Shanti garbha 

gTer ston Lha snubs brgyud 


SCO SON Oe Ye te 


— 
=) 


. Nam mkha’i snying po 

. Vasudhara 

. gTer ston rGya Shang grom [rGya 
Zhang khrom rDo rje ’od ’bar] 

. gTsug lag dpal dge 


Se 
Ne 


Se Re 
WwW 


. Padma *byung gnas 
(Padmasambhava) 


— 
Nn 


. SNub Sangs rgyas ye shes 


— 
on 


. Rig ’dzin Chos kyi grags pa (Dri 
25, 1595-1659) 
. Je bKra shis phun tshogs 
(1574-1628) 
18. Rin chen phun tshogs 
(1509-1557) 
19. Pan chen dKon mchog lhun grub 


= 
a 


20. dKon mchog ’phrin las don grub 
chos kyi rgyal po (1704-1754) 

21. Chos rgyal phun tshogs 
(? 1547-1602) 

22. dKon mchog ’phrin las bzang po 
[Dri 26, 1656-1718] 

23. dKon mchog bstan ’dzin ’gro ’dul 
(Dri 28, 1724-1766)°° 


Note that gurus number 16 
through 18 are slightly out of order 
(16 and 18 should change places). The 
lineage seems to include about eight 
Drigung Kagyu lamas at the end. Sev- 
eral relevant lineages are given in the 
Fifth Dalai Lama’s record of teachings 
received.”! He gives the more generally 
shared ones as well as those that are 
specifically Drigung Kagyu (marked 
with a “bri in his text).°” 

Since the last guru depicted was 
Konchok Tendzin Drodiil (1724-1766), 
the painting could be dated to roughly 
the 1740s—1760s, the decades of his 
abbacy. The yogi/sddhaka seated below 
at the bottom to the left of center is 
dressed as a cotton-clad yogi (ras pa) 
with a snake hair style. He seemed at 
first glance to be the last lama’s disciple. 

Rase K6nchok Gyatsho in his Dri- 
gung History (Bri gung chos ’byung) 
records that K6nchok Tendzin Drodiil’s 
teacher for sacred art was the painter 
with a rare but impressive name: Painter 
K6onchok Lhawang (Lha bris dKon 
mchog lha dbang).°” (Lha dbang means 
“Master of Deities” or “Lord of Gods.’’) 
With Figure 8.26 we have surely arrived 
in their period and maybe even have 
confronted the personal style of that 
painter. Note the striking depiction of 
two buffalos under the lotus seat of the 
central figure. 

Figure 8.27 is yet another black 
thangka depicting Yamari in Tert6n Gya 
Shangtrom’s tradition with a Drigung 
Kagyu lineage. Now preserved in Basel, 
it was first published by Essen and 
Thingo, who described it as “Mafijusri- 
Yamantaka,” dating it to the eighteenth 
century. They did not identify it as 
Drigung Kagyu, though they noted the 
Nyingma origin of its lineage. 

The painting may have been com- 
missioned by a disciple of Chokyi 
Nyima, i.e., two or three generations ear- 
lier than the dating proposed by Essen 
and Thingo. The correct arrangement of 
the lineal lamas is as shown in Diagram 


[I]. According to the inscriptions, the 
names of the gurus are: 


*Jam dbyangs 

rDo rje rnon po 

Phyag rdor 

dGa’ rab rdo rje 

*Jam dpal shes gnyen 
Shanti garbha 

Ye shes snying po 
Nam mkha’i snying po 


80) OO at ON, GEG: IS 


Khrag thung nag po 
10. rGya Shang sgrom 


aay 
— 


. Lha rje sNub chung 


— 
N 


. gTsug lag dpal dge 


= 
ioe) 


. SLob dpon chen po 
[Padmasambhava] 


— 
BR 


. Ba su dha ra 


— 
Nn 


. SNub Sangs rgyas ye shes 


— 
a 


. rGyal dbang Ratna [Gyalwang 
Rinchen Phiintshok] (Dri 18) 

17. Chos rgyal phun tshogs (1547- 
1602) (Dri 22) 

18. bKra shis phun tshogs (1574— 
1628) (Dri 23) 

19. [Rig *dzin] Chos kyi grag[s] pa 

(1595-1659) [first Chungtsang] 


(Dri 25) 

20. Don grub chos rgyal (1704-1754) 
(Dri 27) 

21. ’Phrin las bzang po (1656-1718) 


[out of order] (Dri 26) 

22. dPal gyi rgya mtsho 

23. bsTan ’dzin ’gro *dul (1724-1766) 
(Dri 28) 

24. dPal Idan mGar chen pa (mGar 
sprul) 

25. Chos kyi nyi ma (1755-1792) 
(Dri 29) 


Since the last generation of guru 
depicted was 25, Chékyi Nyima (Dri 
29), the painting probably dates roughly 
to his abbacy: 1766-1788. In the lin- 
eage, Tertoén Gya Shangtrom is guru 10. 
The lineage jumps from (guru 15) Nub 
Sanggye Yeshe to the Drigung tradition 
in the time of gurus 16 and 17: Gyal- 
wang Ratna (rGyal dbang Ratna alias 
Gyalwang Rinchen Phiintshok, Dri 18) 
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Yamari of the Gya Shangtrom Tradition 
with a Drigung Kagyu Lineage 

Tibet; Mid- to late 18th century 
(1740s-1760s) 

20%4 x 13% in. (52.7 x 33.7 cm) 
Photograph by David De Armas 

Rubin Museum of Art 

F1998.16.3 (HAR 661) 

Literature: D. Jackson 2002, Appendix, 
thangka no. 15. 
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Fic. 8.27 

Yamari of the Gya Shangtrom’s Tradition 
with a Drigung Kagyu Lineage 

Mid- or late 18th century (1760s—1780s) 
19% x 15% in. (48.5 x 40 cm) 

Essen Collection, Museum der Kulturen, 
Basel 

© Museum der Kulturen Basel, Switzerland 
Literature: G.-W. Essen and T. Thingo 1989, 
no. II-331; and D. Jackson 2002, Appendix, 
thangka no. 3. 
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Fic. 8.28 

Yamari of the Gya Shangtrom Tradition 
with a Drigung Kagyu Lineage 

Ca. 1920s-1940s 

20% x 13 in. (52 x 33 cm) 

Rubin Museum of Art 

F1997.3.7 (HAR 79) 

Literature: D. Jackson 2002, Appendix, 
thangka no. 16. 
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and Chégyal Phiintshok (Chos rgyal 
phun tshogs, Dri 22). 

The yogi/sddhaka depicted again 
(as in Fig. 8.26) wearing white robes 
at the bottom margin to the left of the 
central offerings could, I first thought, 
be a disciple of Dri 29. But the same 
figure is repeated in the preceding and 
in all successive renderings of this 
subject and hence belongs to its basic 
iconography —presumably he depicts an 
important early adept/yogi of the tradi- 
tion. Another repeated feature of the ico- 
nography is that the central figure’s seat 
rests on two buffaloes, whose grotesque 
human-corpse-devouring heads are 
depicted here in great detail. (The head 
on the right looks up at the central deity.) 

Figure 8.28 depicts Yamari of 
the Gya Shangtrom tradition with a 
Drigung Kagyu lineage in yet another 
black thangka. Previously described as 
“Mafiyusrt Yamari” (Jam dpal gShin 
rje), this painting depicts a full later 
Drigung Kagyu lineage, though I could 
not find any naming inscriptions.® If 
we count all the gurus, we reach a total 
number of forty, which when compared 
with the earlier lineages portrayed leads 
to a rough dating to the mid- or late 
twentieth century. 

The arrangement of the lineal 
lamas is shown in Diagram [J]. If guru 
number 22 of the diagram is Je Ratna 
(Dri 18) and the Drigung lineage begins 
with him, then guru number 40 would 
be roughly 18 gurus later, i.e., we arrive 
at the abbacy of Dri 40, the present gen- 
eration (late twentieth century). Yet the 
lineage count from Je Ratna (Rinchen 
Phiintshok) to the final generation in the 
full-palette late painting Figure 8.23 is 
just two fewer, though there the final 
guru indicated by inscriptions is Dri 
35.6 So my guess is that the painting 
dates to about Dri 37, i.e., to roughly 
the 1920s—1940s, which will remain my 
working estimate until a comparable 
painting with inscriptions becomes 
available. The final guru (number 40) is 


realistically depicted as a lay yogi with 
long hair tied up in a top-knot. 

The painting depicts about seven- 
teen lamas with Drigung gomsha (gurus 
number 23-39). As in other paintings 
of this deity, the iconography calls for 
grotesque buffalo heads that jut out from 
under the seat of the main deity and in 
the lower landscape a yogi is shown 
very realistically, performing 
his rituals. 

Figure 8.29 depicts a different 
wrathful deity specialized in by Drigung 
Kagyu lamas: the Lion-headed Dakini 
(Seng gdong can ma) with a retinue of 
four. The painting was first published by 
Essen and Thingo, who dated it to the 
seventeenth century.°”’ The three masters 
at the top are arranged as in Diagram [K]. 

The labels identify the lamas as: 
(1) Padmasambhava, (2) Bari Lotsawa 
(Ba ri Lo tsa ba, Rin chen grags (1040-— 
1111), and (3). [Rigdzin] Chédrak (Dri 
25, 1595-1659). I suspect that it was 
commissioned by a disciple of Rigdzin 
Chédrak and hence date it provisionally 
to the mid- or late seventeenth century. 

Figure 8.30 depicts again (as in 
Fig. 8.29) the Lion-headed Dakini (Seng 
gdong can ma) as its main figure, but here 
with only one accompanying deity. The 
painting is surely one of the most striking 
and colorful black thangkas that I have 
ever seen. Pratapaditya Pal, who assigned 
it to “eastern Tibet, late 17th century” 
was also much impressed by it:°* “The 
artist has created a more surrealistic and 
expressive design where multi-coloured 
rocks outlined in gold float like icebergs 
in a sea of blood whose waves dance with 
the same rhythm as the leaping tongues 
of fire.” Pal added, “We do not know the 
order for which the thangka . . . was done, 
but among the seven monks portrayed at 
the top is Sakya Blo gros (third from the 
top on the right) who was a member of 
the Khon family and a disciple of AtiSa.” 

The monk Pal mentions seems 
actually to be named Konchok Tendzin 
Choékyi Lotr6, who had no known links 


with Sakya or its Kh6n family. Seven 
lamas are pictured in the top part of the 
painting, most of whose names are leg- 
ible enough to be read from the golden 
labels in the published illustration. I 
show their arrangement in Diagram [L]. 
Their names are: 


1. rJe Ratna pa (=Gyalwang Rinchen 
Phiintshok) (Dri 18) 

2. ’Phrin las bzang po (1656-1718) 
(Dri 26?) 

3. [hatless lama, no label seen] 

4. Don grub chos rgyal (1704-1754) 
(i.e., Trinle Dondrup? Dri 27) 

5. Padma rgyal mtshan? (1770- 
1826) (Dri 30) 

6. Chos kyi rgyal mtshan (Dri 31) 

7. dKon mchog bstan ’dzin chos kyi 
blo gros (Lho sprul, 1801-1859, 
Dri 32) 


The final figure (guru 7), K6n- 
chok Tendzin Chokyi Lotré, was a very 
eminent Drigung Kagyu lama from 
Nangchen district of northwestern Kham 
whose title as reincarnate lama was Lho 
Trulku (Lhotriil). (His monastic seats 
in Nangchen were Parma [sPar ma] and 
Miyel Kagyu Phodrang [Mi g.yel bKa’ 
brgyud Pho brang].) Indeed, he is even 
counted as thirty-second abbot of Dri- 
gung, since he served as minority regent 
during the time in question, from 1827 
to 1832. I suspect this painting reflects 
that particular period, when high lamas 
of Drigung who were disciples of that 
regent from Kham could patronize such 
strikingly unusual works of art. For me, 
it falls chronologically into the “Nine- 
teenth-century Karma Gardri Kagyu 
Interval,” but I cannot say whether it 
came from eastern Tibet or was created 
by a thangka painter from Kham. 
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Fic. 8.29 

Lion-headed Dakint 

Mid- or late 17th century 

12% x 9% in. (31 x 23.5 cm) 

Essen Collection, Museum der Kulturen, 
Basel 

© Museum der Kulturen Basel, Switzerland 
Literature: G.-W. Essen and T. Thingo 1989, 
vol. 2, p. 161, no. II-343; and D. Jackson 
2002, Appendix, thangka no. 13. 
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Fic. 8.30 


Lion-headed Dakint 


Early 19th century (1820s—1840s) 2 1 3 
19 x 12% in. (48.1 x 32.9 cm) 4 
Private Collection 6 7 


Literature: P. Pal 1984, p. 152 and pl. 76; 
and D. Jackson 2002, Appendix, thangka 
no. 12. 
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Recent Mural Sites in Lamayuru and 
Phyang Monasteries 


IN LADAKH in the last two centu- 
ries, the Tsangri style of Tashilhunpo 
dominated in many circles. Still, in the 
nineteenth century the Driri style was 
also regularly practiced at such major 
Drigung branch monasteries as Phyang 
and Lamayuru. The Driri’s continued yet 
tenuous existence as a minor painting 
tradition is also suggested by the pres- 
ence of a resident Drigung Kagyu artist 
at Phyang Monastery in the 1930s and 
in recent decades by the career of the 
monk-painter Yeshe Jamyang of Lama- 
yuru.°” (The careers of three Ladakhi 
artists who painted in Drigung Kagyu 
monasteries are described in chapter 10.) 
In this chapter I briefly introduce 
five sites of relatively late—i.e., mid- 
nineteenth to mid-twentieth century — 
mural painting in Ladakh, concentrating 
on sites within the two prominent 
monasteries of Lamayuru and Phyang. 
I have selected five that can be dated to 
within a decade or two of their creation. 
I present three from lanterns because 
they confirm the dating by their depic- 
tions of lineages. They include two main 
murals from the Lamayuru Chenrezik 
Lhakhang, one from the Lamayuru 
Gonkhang, and two from Phyang. To list 
them roughly chronologically: 


1. Lamayuru, Chenrezig Lhakhang, 
Dukhang and Inner Sanctum, 
ground floor (mid- or late 1860s). 

2. Lamayuru, Chenrezig Lhakhang, 
Dukhang, Lantern, (1870s) 

3. Lamayuru, Génkhang (late 1920s 
or early 1930s) 


Detail of Fig. 9.3 


4. Phyang, Tshokkhang, Lantern 
(1871-1906) 

5. Phyang, Dukhang Sarpa, Lantern, 
central wall (1927-1940) 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY MURALS 
OF LAMAYURU 


David Snellgrove visited Lamayuru a 
second time in 1979, describing it in his 
memoirs as “a veritable museum” with 
wonderful murals:°° 


I was happy to revisit this monas- 
tery, which occupies such a fan- 
tastic position, built on rocks half 
way along the route down from the 
Photo La (13,432 ft.) to Khalatse. 
Lamayuru was largely rebuilt in 
the mid-19th century since the last 
devastation by the invading Dogras 
from Jammu and Kashmir. 


Snellgrove remarked on the excellent 
quality of both the recent murals (of the 
New Dukhang) depicting the Kings of 
the Four Quarters in the antechamber, 
and the sacrificial cakes (torma) in the 
Gonkhang, “which would surely win a 
prize.” Both murals and torma were the 
handiwork of a monk-artist from Lama- 
yuru, Yeshe Jamyang. He continued:*! 


On this second more leisurely visit, 
we resided in the monastery for 
two days; I had time to appreci- 

ate the high quality of the painting 
work recently carried out in the 
other parts of the monastery. The 


“assembly hall” is very impressive 
indeed with its beautifully painted 
antechamber illustrating the Wheel 
of Life, the Kings of the Four 
Quarters, and miniature paintings 
illustrating the keeping of vows 

in an idealized monastic setting. 
As for the images, set against the 
main facing wall, there is a row 

of high lamas of the ’Bri-gung-pa 
Order most elegantly arranged. In 
the temple of protecting divinities 
(srung khang) a high cupboard 
contains an array of sacrificial 
cakes (gtor ma), which might 
surely win a prize were such prizes 
offered for these displays. It also 
contains in glass-fronted cases 
images of the founder .. . and A-ci. 
There is also another small temple 
for Guardian Deities (the mGon 
khang) just to the right of the 
Assembly Hall, with painted walls 
illustrating a whole variety of such 
“guardians,” namely Vishnu and 
Brahma, converted to the Buddhist 
faith, the ubiquitous Thang-lha 
(God of the Plain), Tshe-ring-ma 
(Goddess of Long Life), yet again 
A-ci and so on. Also there are 
paintings of Sakyamuni and the 

16 Arhats, and a series of images 
including Mi-la Ras-pa, Mar-pa 
and ’*Jig-rten mGon-po. 


The main monastic structure of 
Lamayuru, which was thoroughly reno- 
vated after 1842, is situated on the peak 
which overhangs the village. According 
to the research notes of Marc Francois, 
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FIG. 9.1 

General view of Lamayuru monastic 
complex in the 1970s 

Photograph after Romi Khosla 1979, fig. 
103. 


it was enlarged to its actual proportions 
at the beginning of the twentieth century 
by the thirty-first Ladakh Chéje, Togdan 
Choktriil Ngawang Lotré Gyaltshan 
(rTogs Idan mchog sprul Ngag dbang 
Blo gros rGyal mtshan, 1869-1934). Its 
walls, five stories tall, enclose on the 
first floor the Gokhang (sgo khang), i.e., 
the vestibule of the oldest assembly hall, 
and the Dukhang, which is continued by 
the Achikhang.° On the second story 
is found the Gonkhang; on the third, the 
recent Byams pa khang; and on the fifth 
floor one finds the residence rooms of 
the monastery’s main lama, which are 
named: Shel khang, Shar khang, and 
dPus kyi gzims chung.** Since 1996 
on the facade of the fifth story, altars of 
the three principal protectors (who were 
commonly called: A mgon chos gsum), 
were visible from the outside because of 
their colors (white, blue, and red). 

The entire Lamayuru Monastery 
was much damaged by the invasion 
by the Dogras of Jammu in 1834 and 
the looting by their army led by Wazir 
Zorawar Singh, which had been dis- 
patched to Ladakh by Maharaja Gulab 
Singh of Kashmir. In 1841 Zorawar 
Singh returned to Ladakh with an army of 
six thousand troops. The Dogra invad- 
ers were defeated in the Purang district of 
western Tibet by a central Tibetan army 
later in 1841, but Ladakh remained under 
Jammu and Kashmir, which in 1846 came 
under the rule of British India.°* 

The damage at Lamayuru was to 
a large extent repaired after 1842 by 
its “famous renovator,” Lama Rang- 
drél Nyima.°* That lama, it should 
be explained, was the first Bakula 
Trulku Rangdrol Nyima (1801-1858), 
who served as Ladakh Chéje from 
1843-1858 (functioning as abbot of 
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both Phyang and Lamayuru). Rang- 


dr6l Nyima studied as a young man 
in U Province of central Tibet at the 
important Drigung branch monastery 
Yangri Gar (and under Dri 31, Chékyi 
Gyaltshen?).°* 


THE CHENREZIG LHAKHANG 
(AVALOKITESVARA TEMPLE) 


The last temple of Lamayuru that Snell- 
grove visited in 1979 was the Chenrezig 
Lhakhang:°** 


On our previous visit we seem to 
have missed seeing one very inter- 
esting temple, which may be as 
late as the 19th century or even the 
20th century, which is dedicated 

to AvalokiteSvara and contains 
murals, covering all four walls, 
illustrating the life of Sakyamuni, 
a very usual theme, but also “pre- 
vious life” [Jataka] stories, as 
contained in an old collection of 
such stories, known as “The Wise 
Man and the Fool” [mDzangs blun| 
which has been popular reading in 
the Tibetan Buddhist lands. 


The Chenrezig Lhakhang is 
in a separate building of its own. In 
her forthcoming paper: “Lamayuru 


(Ladakh) — Chenrezik Lhakhang: The 
Bar do thos grol Illustrated as a Mural 
Painting,” Kristin Blancke describes the 
temple and its murals as “the Chenrezik 
Lhakhang, rising by the side of a thicket 
of willows in the northern section of 
the monastic compound, between the 
monastery kitchen and the small monks’ 
school.’ She continues: 


According to local sources, the 
location of this hall corresponds 

to the original site of the north- 
ernmost of the five temples. The 
reconstruction and decoration of 
this temple seems to have been a 
project particularly dear to Rang- 
dr6l Nyima. The temple dedicated 
to Chenrezik (Avalokitesvara) is 
used mainly when people congre- 
gate there to recite one hundred 
million Chenrezik mantras, espe- 
cially in the first fifteen days of the 
Tibetan year and for one week dur- 
ing summer. 

The main feature in the hall is a 
large eleven-headed and thousand- 
armed Chenrezik statue. A local 
informant told me that Bakula 
Rangdr6él Nyima commissioned 
the paintings in the hall so as to 
instruct his people about what it 
takes to become a Buddha (the 


south-east wall at the sides and 
above the main entrance is covered 
with detailed mural paintings of 
the Jataka tales and the life of the 
Buddha) and the way to get there 
through the devotional practice of 
Avalokitesvara. 

On the north-west wall, on 
the left near the door to the inner 
sanctum, there is a beautiful 
although very damaged painting of 
Avalokitesvara, with rays of light 
emanating from his heart to each 
of the six realms of samsara in 
order to eliminate the suffering of 
all beings. The mural paintings on 
the right hand side (north-eastern 
direction), representing the visions 
one has during the intermediate 
state (bar do) between death and 
rebirth. ... 


Blancke explains Rangdrél Nyima’s 
motives: 


From an interview with Lama 
K6nchok Gyatso in Lamayuru 
(June 2009) I learned that Rang- 
dr6l Nyima, while devoting all his 
efforts to rebuild the entire mon- 
astery, was particularly interested 
in the Chenrezik Temple because 
he had a very strong personal con- 
nection with Avalokitesvara. From 
Lama K6nchok Rigzin I heard that, 
while staying at Tritapuri during 
his pilgrimage to Mount Kailash, 
Rangdrél Nyima had apparently 
received an object with the Chen- 
rezik mantra from a naga, and this 
has been put inside the main statue 
in the temple. 


An earlier source, the 1999 
Lamayuru guide book of Jina and Nam- 
gyal, erroneously said the temple was 
erected in Rangdrél Nyima’s memory, 
after his passing away.™! The build- 
ing, which that source also called the 
“Rangdrol Nyima Building,” includes 


an inner sanctum, a central assembly 
hall (‘du khang, with the Bardo-deity 
murals), and verandah (sgo khang). The 


entire temple, if built in the memory of 
Rangdrél Nyima, would have been built 
after the death of the Second Bakula, 
Rangdrél Nyima (tenure Ladakh Chos 
rje 1843-1858), who was still living in 
1862.°° Yet Jina and Namgyal also said 
the temple was about one hundred fifty- 
seven years old, which in 1999 would 
have made its foundation year 1842.°% 
The main Tibetan-language source 
on Lamayuru’s history cited by Jina 
and Namgyal and others is Rangdrél 
Nyima’s History of Lamayuru. In 
their bibliography, they list that work as 
“Rongdol Nima, History of Lamayuru 
Monastery (in Bodhi Language), unpub- 
lished script preserved in Lamayuru 
Monastery.’ They cite or quote it 
frequently in their chapter 1, “Historical 
Background.” The hero of the revival 
of Lamayuru in the 1840s—1860s was 
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Lama Rangdrél Nyima. 


Fic. 9.2 

Peaceful and wrathful deities of the Bardo 
Ground floor, central Dukhang, Chenrezik 
Lhakhang, Lamayuru; mid- or late 1860s 
Photograph by Prof. Dr. G. O. Dyhrenfurth 
Literature: M. Pallis 1939, facing p. 249 
[1949 edition, facing p. 234, re: p. 213]: 
“Painting at Yuru. Divinities with their 
consort energies under both peaceful 

and terrible aspects,” and D. Jackson 
2002, appendix, murals, (3) Details from 
Lamayuru Murals. 


Kristin Blancke also described 
the author of the Lamayuru history, 
correctly dating his period, though 
not knowing his exact year of birth: 
“Bakula Rangdrél Nyima was the abbot 
of Lamayuru monastery. The dates of 
his birth and death are unknown, but he 
was a contemporary of Tsiiltrim Nyima 
(1796-1872) of Rizong monastery, and 
the two worked closely together.” 

I estimate Rangdrél Nyima’s dates 
as from 1800/1801 to about 1879. I 
have seen two birth dates for Rangdr6l 
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Nyima: 1800 and 1801.* Francois gave 
a death date of 1858, which was too 
early, since his history dates to 1862. 

I suspect he died in the late 1870s. A 
strong hint to that effect is the fact that 
his rebirth as Bakula Rangdr6l Nyima 
Tulku was said to have been in 1880.” 
Normally the rebirths occur about a year 
after the death of a tulku, so I provision- 
ally suggest that he may have died in 
about 1879. 

One small area from the Chenrezik 
Lhakhang’s murals was photographed 
by Giinter Dyhrenfurth in the 1930s and 
published by Marco Pallis. (See Fig. 
9.2) Though some scholars thought this 
was from the Génkhang, it turned out to 
portray the Bardo murals of this chapel. 
We can now easily identify the deities 
depicted as belonging to the peaceful 
and wrathful deities from that cycle of 
teachings. (See Fig. 9.3.) 


DATING THE MAIN MURALS 


Concerning the date of construction 
and decoration of the temple, Kristin 
Blancke says, “From one inscription in 
the temple we learn that the Chenrezik 
Lhakhang was built and decorated in the 
‘year of the horse’ a favorable year to 
go on pilgrimage to Mount Kailash.” 
Blancke continues: “Most probably this 
must have been either 1846/1847 or 
1858/1859.” Though she does not men- 
tion it, it could have been the iron-horse 
year (1870/71). 

One of the lay helpers who were 
assisting the painters to meet their daily 
needs for food, etc., during the five 
summers of work selflessly decided 
to stay behind in the summer of that 
horse year and continued to support 
those painters. Rangdrél Nyima (who I 
assume wrote the fairly long inscription 
summarized by Blancke) mentioned him 
by name, commending his sacrifice and 
had a picture of Mount Kailash painted 
for him; seeing its painted form was 
also highly beneficial, Rangdr61 Nyima 
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reminded that pious layman. That is 


the unusual origin of the depiction of 
Mount Kailash as a little detail on one 
wall. (See Fig. 9.5.) 

The inscription states that during 
the five consecutive summers when the 
painting work was being done, the work- 
ers came to a horse year. So the period 
in which the painting was executed was 
not a single horse year, but a horse year 
within a sequence of five consecutive 
years: for example, summer 1866 to 
1870, 1867 to 1871, 1868 to 1872, 1869 
to 1873, or 1870 to 1874. (Here we are 
counting only summers and do not have 


FIG. 9.3 

Two Peaceful Bardo Deities, detail 

Ground floor, central Dukhang, Chenrezik 
Lhakhang, Lamayuru; mid- or late 1860s 
Photograph by Dorjey Angdus, 2009/2010, 
courtesy of Kristin Blancke 


Fic. 9.4 

Mount Kailash 

Ground floor, central Dukhang, Chenrezik 
Lhakhang, Lamayuru 

Photograph by Andreas Gruschke 

After Karl Heinz Everding 1993, p. 294, 
“Kailash, the Holy Mountain of the 
Tibetans.” 


to specify the years as 1870/71, to take 
into account that each Tibetan lunar year 


begins on a new moon day roughly in 
spring of a year and extends two or three 
lunar months into the next year of our 
Western calendar.) 


1. Murals from the Chenrezig 
Lhakhang, Dukhang, and Inner 
Sanctum, ground floor (mid- or 
late 1860s) 


The main murals on the ground floor 
of the Chenrezig Lhakhang date to the 
1860s. I believe Figure 9.6 is one such 


example. It depicts a mural in the central 
Dukhang, left wall, and has paintings that 
depict eight Avalokitesvara with Kagyu 
gurus.*! The individual names of gurus 
are not provided by labels on this mural. 
Figure 9.7 depicts a four-armed, 
one-faced white AvalokiteSvara with 
lineage on the ground-floor walls of the 
inner sanctum. The lineage originates 
with the Nyingma School (with the 
Tert6n Nyang Ral) and was transmit- 
ted to the Drigung Kagyu by (Ngari 
Rigdzin?) Legden Dudjom (Legs Idan 
bdud ’joms), if my reading is correct. 
The beginning of the lineage seems to 
be a Nyingma terma teaching of Ngadak 


Fic. 9.5 

Detail of Mount Kailash 

Ground floor, central Dukhang, Chenrezik 
Lhakhang, Lamayuru; mid- or late 1860s 
After P. S. Jina and K. Namgyal 1999, plate 
25, “Gangs Rinpoche in Rangdrél Nyima 
Lhakhang.” 


FIG. 9.6 

Eleven-headed Avalokitesvara with Lineal 
Gurus 

Ground floor, Dukhang, Chenrezik 
Lhakhang, Lamayuru; mid- or late 1860s 
Photograph after P. S. Jina and K. Namgyal 
1999, fig. 21, “AvalokiteSvara (Karsarpani) 
mandala on the wall of Chandrazi.” 


Nyang Ralpajen (mNga’ bdag Nyang 
Ral pa can). It begins the same as that 
for the Gyalpo Kambum (rGyal po bka’ 
‘bum) as found in the Fifth Dalai Lama’s 
Record of Teachings Received.°? Later 
the same source gives an identical lin- 
eage for the Kachem Kakholma, but add- 
ing brief iconographic descriptions of 
some of the gurus.° The second lineage 
according to the Fifth Dalai Lama is: 


1. Chos sku sNang ba mtha’ yas 

2. Longs sku sPyan ras gzigs 

3. sPrul sku Srong btsan sgam po 

4. Urgyan Padma *byung gnas 
(Padmasambhava) 

5. gTer ston Grub thob dngos grub 
(la stod pa sngags par la pa can) 

6. mNga’ bdag Nyang ral pa can 
(sngags dkar lcang lo can) 

7. Lastod pa Mi bskyod rdo rje 

8. rJe btsun Shakya bzang po (rten 
dge slong) 

9. Bla ma Lha rje dGe ’bum (sngags 
dkar Icang lo can skyid shang 
ljangs pa) 

10. Drin can Sangs rgyas [Cam mo 
Ye shes mchog (la stod pa dge ma 
snyen sgom thag can) 

11. Byang sems Chu sgom zhig po 

12. mTha’ bzhi Bya bral chen po 
(dbus pa rab byung chas) 

13. Jam dbyangs bsod nams seng ge 
(stod pa rab byung chas) 
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14. Bla ma bKra shis rgyal mtshan 
1 


Nn 


. Bla chen Blo gros rgyal mtshan 
(dbus pa rab byung chas) 

16. ’Phags mchog Nor bu bzang po 

17. mKhas grub bZang po rgyal 
mtshan 

18. mDo sngags Chos kyi rgyal 
mtshan 

19. Bla ma Rin chen rdo rje 

20. sNang gsal ba bkra shis rgya 
mtsho 

2 

22.rJe Ngag dbang ye shes grub pa 

23. Zur Khyab bdag Chos dbyings 
rang grol 

24. The Fifth Dalai Lama, “Zahor 

Bande” 


are 


. Rigs ’dzin du? ma rang grol 


The Lamayuru mural follows that 
lineage at least up to number 15, Lachen 
Lotr6 Gyaltshen (Bla chen Blo gros 
rgyal mtshan), who appears as number 
18 in diagram [A]. From the available 
photograph I have ordered the gurus 
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in Diagram [A]. (Numbers in square 
brackets are not actually visible on that 
photograph.) 

In the mural and my diagram, 
guru number 17 is Legden Dudjom. 
As we near the end, guru number 25 
is Dri 31, Chékyi Gyaltshen (Chos kyi 
rgyal mtshan); guru number 27 is Dri 
30, Peme Gyaltshen (Padma’i rgyal 
mtshan); and guru number 29 is Dri 34, 
Thukje Nyima (Thugs rje’i nyi ma). 
Since the last master’s tenure was 1866-— 
1871, I suggest dating this painting to 
that period, the mid- or late 1860s. 


2. Mural from the Chenrezik 
Lhakhang, Dukhang, Lantern (1870s) 


There are reasons to date the murals 

in the lantern of the central Dukhang 
of the Chenrezig Lhakhang one guru 
generation later than those in the lower 
(i.e., ground-floor) murals of the same 
temple’s central Dukhang and Inner 


Fic. 9.7 

Four-armed Avalokitesvara with Lineage 
Ground floor, Inner Sanctum, central 
Dukhang, Chenrezik Lhakhang, Lamayuru; 
mid- or late 1860s 

Photograph by Dorjey Angdus, 2009/2010, 
courtesy of Kristin Blancke 


Sanctum, which were decorated after the 
building and original murals were com- 
pleted during a five year period in the 
mid- to late 1860s or early 1870s (one of 
those years being a horse, namely 1870). 
Here, too, when the individual gurus are 
labeled, it is easy to confirm the Drigung 
abbacy in which the mural was painted 
by identifying the latest abbot. 

The same building’s central 
Dukhang has a lantern with murals 
that include some gurus of the Drigung 
Kagyu order. As we see in Figure 9.8, 
this is not just the usual main Drigung 
lineage (whose gurus are painted in 
small figures at the top center). To the 
contrary, it shows through the larger 
figures the two main lineages of Indian 
Mahayana Buddhist practice that they 
inherited from Gampopa’s Kadam train- 
ing. In other words, we have depicted 
here the two main traditions of AtiSa: 
the one transmitted via the Bodhisattva 
Majfijusri and Nagarjuna (the Madhya- 
maka tradition) and the one transmit- 
ted via the Bodhisattva Maitreya and 
Asanga (the Yogacara tradition). 

Stylistically, this and the other two 
panels of this lantern are interesting for 
not employing the Drigung style at all. 
Rather, the painter was obviously some- 
one trained in the Tsangri style, and he 
was not afraid to show it. Note the solid 
deep-blue skies and prominent cluster of 
non-Driri snow mountains on the far left 
edge of the panel, on the far horizon of 
the landscape. (Typically, Tsangri glacier 
peaks have somewhat rounded peaks 
and an appearance that is easily distin- 
guishable from the conically pointed 
Driri mountains.) 
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Drigung Kagyu Gurus of Kadam Mahayana 
Lineages 

Lantern, central Dukhang, Chenrezik 
Lhakhang, Lamayuru; 1870s 

Photograph by Dorjey Angdus, 2009/2010, 
courtesy of Kristin Blancke 
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Drigung Kagyu Gurus with Jigten Sumgén 
in the center 

Lantern, Inner Sanctum, Chenrezik 
Lhakhang, Lamayuru; 1870s 

Photograph by Dorjey Angdus, 2009/2010, 
courtesy of Kristin Blancke 


Figure 9.9 shows the murals of 


yet another lantern ceiling in the Chen- 
rezig Lhakhang, evidently in the Inner 
Sanctum of the temple. (It was said to 
be in the Dukhang by Jina and Namg- 
yal 1999.)°™ In this skylight or lantern 
(called in Ladakh namling) are pictured 
the Drigung Kagyu lineal gurus, with 
Jigten Sumg6n prominently in the 
middle. The latest gurus listed are Jina 
and Namgyal’s numbers 28-30, which 
correspond with Dri numbers 33-35.°° 
Hence the latest guru (number 29) is 
Chokyi Lotré, Dri 35, whose tenure was 
1871-1906. Therefore, I suggest that 


this lantern was painted in the 1870s, the 
final decade of Rangdr6l Nyima’s life. 

I could confirm from the photo- 
graphs that the two lamas shown most 
prominently to the right and left of the 
central throne are labeled as (Dri 34) 
Thukje Nyima, left, and (Dri 33) Chonyi 
Norbu, right. Dri 35, Chékyi Lotré, 
seems to be the first lama to the left in 
the bottom row. In the Drigung lineage 
most lamas wear gomsha and all wear 
monk’s robes except three: Dakpo Wang 
(Dri 13), Gyalwang Kunga Rinchen (Dri 
17), and Je Ratna (Rinchen Phiintshok, 
Dri 18), who also wear distinctive rig- 
dzin hats. (Their hats lack the vajra crest 
of a “Tertén Lotus hat.”’) 


3. More Recent Murals of Lamayuru: 
the Génkhang (late 1920s or early 
1930s) 


At Lamayuru, many surviving murals 
date to between the 1860s and 1940s, 
with only the Sengge Gang Temple dat- 
ing much older and several temples still 
newer. Those dating to the 1920s or 
1930s are a few generations more recent 
than those in the Lamayuru Chenrezik 
Lhakhang. With them, too, if the indi- 
vidual gurus are labeled with names, 

it is fairly easy to confirm the Drigung 
abbacy in which a given mural section 
was painted by identifying the latest 
abbot among them. 

One chapel of Lamayuru with 
murals depicting fairly recent Drigung 
Kagyu gurus is the G6nkhang in the 
main building. This chapel is reached 
by the small stairs that lead to the upper 
floors. Its wall paintings were thought to 
date to about the 1930s. Jina and Nam- 
gyal 1999 mention that the Gonkhang 
murals depict up to the thirty-sixth 
lama of the Drigung Kagyu order above 
the central figure.°° I believe they 
were referring to the abbacy of Dri 37, 
1927-1940. 

Figure 9.10 presents a mural in 
the Lamayuru Gonkhang that depicts 
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FIG. 9.10 

Murals of protective deities 

Goénkhang, Lamayuru; late 1920s or early 
1930s 

Photograph by Chiara Bellini 


FIG. 9.11 

Stupa with murals behind that depict lineage 
masters 

Goénkhang, Lamayuru; late1920s or early 
1930s 

Murals painted by Tshewang Rigdzin 
Photograph by Prof. Dr. G. O. Dyhrenfurth 
Literature: M. Pallis 1939, facing p. 274 
[1949 edition, facing p. 234, re: p. 213]: 
“Ladakh Temple Decoration.” 


Fic. 9.12 

Achi and other Protective Deities 

Murals painted by Tshewang Rigdzin 
Gonkhang, Lamayuru; late 1920s or early 
1930s 

Photograph by Chiara Bellini 

Literature: M. Pallis 1939, facing p. 249 
[1949 edition, facing p. 234, re: p. 213]: 
“Celestial beings. From a temple at Yuru in 
Ladakh.” 


protective deities. Prominent in this mural 
detail is the goddess Tsheringma riding a 
snow lion before a three-peaked glacier 
mountain. To the far left, flames engulf 
more wrathful deities, though the tips of 
the flame tongues are not the typical Driri 
ones. The clouds and mountains are also 
not distinctively Driri. The painting thus 
seems to embody a local Menri style, 
though this will need to be teased out in 
more detail from several examples. 

According to one tradition, this 
chapel was built by the Eighth Togdan 
Tulku (1869-1934) in 1904, and its new 
painting was ordered by his rebirth, the 
next Togdan Tulku, after the collapse 
of the last levels of the facade.®’ (The 
Ninth Togdan Tulku [b. 1938] began his 
tenure as Ladakh Chdje in 1947.) Yet 
actually these murals are a bit older, dat- 
ing to the time of the original foundation 
by the Eighth Togdan. 

Figure 9.11 is a photograph of 
a stupa with a mural behind it that 
depicts lineal gurus. They were photo- 
graphed presumably in 1934 by Giinther 


Dyhrenfurth (1886-1975), a German- 
born, German-Swiss mountaineer, 
geologist, and Himalayan explorer, who 
led international Himalaya expeditions 
in 1930 to Mount Kangchenjunga and in 
1934 to the Baltoro region of the Kara- 
koram Mountains. 

Figure 9.12 depicts another detail 
of the murals to the right of the ones in 
Figure 9.10. It allows us to see clearly a 
number of protectors with their various 
animal mounts and surrounding clus- 
ters of white, pink, and gray clouds. To 
the right flames surround the still more 
wrathful deities of the adjoining section, 
with flame-tips as in Figure 9.10.These 
murals are not in the Driri style. 

Lamayuru is a living monastery, 
and occasionally its monks decide that 
the extremely dilapidated or unstable 
condition of a chapel calls for its com- 
plete rebuilding. At Lamayuru this was 
the case in the 1970s, as we see in Fig- 
ure 9.13. The chapel was not one with 
ancient murals. Here the lay people have 
been enlisted to help with the work. As 
Romi Khosla observed in his caption, 
“The building and demolition of temples 
is a perpetual process that has been con- 
tinuing for centuries.” 

I believe the photograph shows 
demolition work that was carried out in 
preparation for rebuilding the sixteen- 
pillar Dukhang Sarpa on the west end 
of the old building, located on the upper 
floor on Khosla’s plan as “Sar pa Du 
khang.’’* Khosla visited Ladakh in 
1968, 1970, and 1977. This photograph 
was probably taken in 1970. (Khosla 
was part of the 1977 Nehru-University- 
sponsored project that was meant to 
record all the wall paintings of Alchi.) 

According to one unpublished 
source, the first large hall of Lamayuru 
(the Dukhang) was built around the cave 
that was found there by the third Ladakh 
Chéje, Kunga Legzang (Kun dga’ Legs 
bzang 1552-1607), who was appointed 
in 1570 by the twentieth Drigung abbot, 
Chogle Namgyal (Phyogs las rNam 


rgyal 1547-1602). That initial structure 
has been restored many times after great 


invasions or earthquakes; its last restora- 
tion dates to 1972.°° 

As a living monastery, and not a 
museum, a Buddhist monastery is also 
sometimes expanded through the build- 
ing of a new temple. At Lamayuru such 
an event occurred in the mid-1990s 
when a pious lama-donor sponsored the 
making of an excellent new Maitreya 
Temple (Byams pa 1Ha khang). From 
Figure 9.14 we can see no slackening 


Fic. 9.13 

Demolishing a temple just before 
rebuilding it 

Lamayuru; 1970s 

After Romi Khosla 1979, fig. 174. 


Fic. 9.14 

The Maitreya Lhakhang 

Chamchen Lhakhang, Lamayuru, 1995 
After P. S. Jina and K. Namgyal 1999, cover. 
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Fic. 9.15 

Drigung Kagyu Lineage Lamas 
Lantern, Old Tshokkhang, Phyang; 
1870s-1890s 

Photograph by Lionel Fournier 


in the quality of workmanship in either 
sculpture or painting. The artist K6n- 
chog Tabdol from Tar not only fash- 
ioned the main Maitreya statue but also 
painted the chapel’s murals.° 

According to one source, the new 
chapel dedicated to Maitreya at Lama- 
yuru was installed and consecrated in 
1995 on the roof of the main building’s 
Achi Temple or “Achikhang” (A phyi 
khang). It was sponsored by the great 
meditator Drupwang Rinpoche (Grub 
dbang Rin po che), a master named 
Koénchok Norbu (dKon mchog Nor bu, 
1921-2007).*! 


4. Phyang, Tshokkhang (Old Assembly 
Hall) 


Let us leave Lamayuru and consider 
now two murals of its sister—or 
mother— monastery, Phyang. The 
first (Fig. 9.15) is located in the main 
Old Assembly Hall (Tshokkhang) of 
Phyang, of which we have already 
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seen three sections of its sixteenth- 


century murals in chapter 6. Those we 
saw were in the main Old Assembly 
Hall that Jina and Namgyal called 
“Old Temple” (Lhakhang Nyingpa) 
and “Chokhang.”°” I recently discov- 
ered that the same Old Tshokkhang 
(“Chokhang”) contains in its skylights 
or lanterns (called mthongs khung or 
rgya mthongs in literary Tibetan) more 
recent murals. 

Figure 9.15 illustrates one such 
mural. The lineage it depicts continues up 
to Dri 35, 1871-1906. Jina and Namgyal 
provided names of thirty-nine lamas who 
are depicted, including Choje Denma. 
The latest abbatial names include “Thukje 
Neema” and “Choskyi Lotos,” Dri 34 
and 35.°° (Note that two other promi- 
nent lamas with the title “great abbot,” 
or khenchen (mkhan chen), are depicted, 
who were evidently neither Drigung 
abbots nor Ladakh Chéje: Khenchen 
Namjom (mKhan chen rNam ‘joms) and 
Khenchen Tshultrim Dorje (mKhan chen 
Tshul khrims rdo rje). 

The lantern panel in this case is 
also noteworthy for the fact that it is 
not painted with a full-color palette, but 
with water-color-like “light colors” (har 
tshon). That was a quicker and cheaper 
option for painting lanterns and some 
other parts of murals, though I have seen 


FIG. 9.16 

Staircase leading to the Dukhang Sarpa 
Phyang Monastery; 1970s 

After Romi Khosla 1979, fig. 83. 


it only here among the Ladakhi murals. 
Still, the painter has retained some Driri 
features, such as pointed mountains and 
certain cloud types. 


5. Phyang, Dukhang Sarpa 


The Dukhang Sarpa or New Assembly 
Hall of Phyang stands above the adjoin- 
ing central courtyard. It is reached by 
climbing an open wooden staircase. (See 
Fig. 9.16) 

When Prem Singh Jina visited one 
of the main assembly halls of the mon- 
astery in 1997, he called it “Dorjechang” 
and noted that it possessed beautiful wall 
paintings. He cannot have meant the 
main old Tshokkhang (“Chokhang”), 
the twenty-five-pillar “Tsog Khang” 
shown to the east of the ground floor on 
Khosla’s plan, p. 91. He thus must have 
meant the Dukhang Sarpa. 

Jina and Namgyal in their Phyang 
book of 1995, also list the presence 
of lamas in a lantern of [The New] 
Dukhang (Dukhang Sarpa), but do not 


Figure 9.17 confirms that the lin- 
eage continues at least to Thugje Nyima 
at the bottom left. 

Figure 9.18 illustrates the central 
wall of Phyang, Dukhang Sarpa, lantern, 
showing the lineage up to Dri 37, 1927- 
1940. At Phyang in the New Dukhang 
the murals are evidently the same style 
as those in the Lamayuru Gonkhang, 
which we could date to the late 1920s 
or early 1930s. Thus they belong to the 


Nu : 


period of the Menri artist Tshewang 
Rigdzin, possibly assisted by his disciple 
K6nchok Gyaltshen of Phyang (whose 
lives are discussed in chapter 10). 


‘ey w 


list their names.°® But Jina’s separate 
publication of 1999 does: There he 
describes in some detail the main sub- 


FIG. 9.17 

Drigung Lamas 

Phyang, Dukhang Sarpa, central wall, 
lantern; ca. late 1920s jects of paintings of the upper story of 


Photograph by Lionel Fournier his so-called ““Dorjechang” Dukhang, 


central wall.°°° Among the twenty-one 
Fic. 9.18 


Lantern, New Dukhang, Phyang; late 1920s figures he lists, most are Drigung Kagyu 


or early 1930s 

Photograph by Luciano Monticelli 
Photograph courtesy of Erberto Lo Bue 
After Lo Bue 2007), fig. 31. 


lineal gurus. The most recent ones he 
mentions are: 15. “Choskyi Lotus,” 20. 
“Zeeve Lotus,” and 8. “Choskyi Zug- 
nas.” These names correspond with Dri 
35, 36, and 37. Hence the murals can- 
not have been painted earlier than the 
abbacy of Dri 37, Chékyi Jungne, whose 
tenure was 1927-1940. 
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Three Artists in Drigung Kagyu Monasteries of 
Ladakh in the Twentieth Century 


IN THIS CHAPTER I summarize the 
careers of three artists of Ladakh who 
flourished in the twentieth century: 
Tshewang Rigdzin of Khalatse (Tshe 
dbang rig ’dzin, circa 1877/1890-circa 
1968/1970), K6nchok Gyaltshen of 
Phyang (d. late 1960s), and Yeshe Jamy- 
ang of Nyurla (b. 1932). Two of them 
practiced their arts in the early and mid- 
twentieth century, while the third, Yeshe 
Jamyang, is still alive, in his eighties. 
Of these three, the latter two were 
monks of Drigung Kagyu monasteries 
(Phyang and Lamayuru). However, the 
first, Tshewang Rigdzin, was neither a 
Drigung Kagyu monk nor did he paint in 
the Driri. Nevertheless, as the most out- 
standing artist of his generation, he was 
invited to lead the painting of murals at 
both Phyang and Lamayuru. 


TSHEWANG RIGDZIN OF 
KHALATSE 


Though Tshewang Rigdzin was most 
famed as a sculptor, he was also a highly 
skilled painter, training one monk of 
Phyang in that art. If he did not paint in 
the Driri, what was his style? He exe- 
cuted murals in a central-Tibetan Menri 
style (Uri). 

Clare Harris discusses Tshewang 
Rigdzin’s career in connection with 
his main pupil as a sculptor, Ngawang 


FIG. 10.1 

Wayside chorten and barley field near a 
Ladakhi village 

Photograph by R. C. Nicholson, 1936 
After Marco Pallis 1949, p. 397. 


Tsering of Tia. Harris also managed to 
locate a rare photograph of Tshewang 
Rigdzin, which I present as Figure 10.2. 
According to her, Tshewang Rigdzin 
originally came from the village of Ling- 
shed, which before 1947 was known for 
clay sculpture. Lingshed was located 

on an inaccessible spot on the banks of 
the Zangskar River, and its residents 
traditionally sculptured clay or practiced 
medicine.*” Harris added that when 
Tshewang Rigdzin became a renowned 
artist, he was granted land and asked to 
stay at Khalatse. 

Erberto Lo Bue in a publication of 
2007 sketches the career of Tshewang 
Rigdzin in more detail.°* In the 2011 edi- 
tion of the 2007 article, Lo Bue corrects 
a few errors found in the earlier version. 
For example, he explains that the wall 
paintings published by Marco Pallis in 
Peaks and Lamas should be identified as 
found in the Lamayuru Génkhang, not 
its Dukhang. Their style and that of the 
woodwork in the temple is identical to 
that in the paintings in the Dukhang of 
Phyang, confirming their attribution to 
Tshewang Rigdzin, Lo Bue adds. 

In the following pages I para- 
phrase Lo Bue’s biographical sketch of 
Tshewang Rigdzin, retaining his foot- 
notes but regularizing the transliteration 
and quotations. (Since Lo Bue 2007b 
cited the 1942 edition of Marco Pallis’s 
book—which has a different pagina- 
tion—I have added the page numbers of 
the 1948 definitive edition.) 


Fic. 10.2 

Tshewang Rigdzin in the 1940s 
Photograph courtesy of Ngawang Tsering 
After Clare Harris 2005, fig. 3. 


His Life Story 


The sculptor and painter Tshewang 
670 


Rigdzin from Khalatse®” was early in 
life a monk, but later reverted to lay- 
man status.°’' He inherited a handwritten 
copy of a collection of texts on drawing, 
painting, modeling images, and related 
crafts, which was entitled: Cha tshad 
rtogs byed (A Means to Understand 
Sacred Proportions) from an uncle who 
taught drawing at Tashilhunpo Monas- 
tery before returning to Ladakh.” He 
was active in Lamayuru Monastery, 
where he fashioned and painted two 
122-centimeter-tall clay statues found 
in the sanctum. The first, depicting 
Rematt, he evidently made in the late 
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FIG. 10.3 

Stupa with murals behind of Drigung 
Kagyu lineage masters 

Murals possibly painted by Tshewang 
Rigdzin 

Goénkhang, Lamayuru, Ladakh; late 1920s 
or early1930s 

Photograph by Prof. Dr. G. O. Dyhrenfurth, 
1934 

Literature: M. Pallis 1939, facing p. 274 
[1949 edition, facing p. 234, re: p. 213]: 
“Lama Temple Decoration.” 


FIG. 10.4A 

Achi and other Protective Deities 

Murals possibly painted by Tshewang 
Rigdzin 

Goénkhang, Lamayuru; late 1920s or early 
1930s 

Photograph by Prof. Dr. G. O. Dyhrenfurth, 
1934 

Literature: M. Pallis 1939, facing p. 249 
[1949 edition, facing p. 234, re: p. 213]: 
“Celestial beings. From a temple at Yuru in 
Ladakh.” 


FIG. 10.4B 

Achi and other Protective Deities, detail 
Possibly painted by Tshewang Rigdzin 
Goénkhang, Lamayuru; late 1920s or early 
1930s 

Photo by Chiara Bellini 


1920s, while the second, of another 
dharmapala, he made perhaps in the 
late 1930s. With the help of assistants, 
he probably decorated the walls of the 
Lamayuru Génkhang in the late 1920s 
or early 1930s. Pallis, who visited the 
monastery in 1936, tentatively attributed 
those murals to him.°” (Figures 10.3, 
10.4a, and 10.4b illustrate the murals of 
that temple.) 

The rest of Tshewang Rigdzin’s 
biography I quote from Lo Bue 2007b: 


Later, around 1941, the artist also 
fashioned an 81-centimeter-tall 
statue of Sakyamuni for the head 
lama’s apartment in Lamayuru. 
That image was protected by a 
glass cabinet by the time of my 
visit in 1978. 
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By 1931 Tshewang Rigdzin, 
with the assistance of his pupil 
K6nchok Gyaltshen, had com- 
pleted the decoration of the ‘new’ 
assembly hall in the monastery of 
Phyang. [See Fig. 10.5.] It took 
them several years to complete 
it. Pallis admired those paintings 
for their boldness in composition 
and precision in drawing, perhaps 
appreciating the figures of tantric 
deities painted in the lantern along 
with the images of Vajradhara and 
various masters of the Kagyu tra- 
dition.°“ The portraits of Tilopa, 
Naropa, Marpa, Milarepa and 
Jigten Sumg6n—the founder of 
the Drigung Kagyu order—on the 
rear wall of the lantern seem to 
correspond to those mentioned by 
Snellgrove and Skorupski as “very 
good paintings.” 

Between the 1920s and the 
1960s Tshewang Rigdzin was 
probably the most celebrated art- 
ist in Ladakh. K6nchok Gyaltshen 
regarded him as the best painter. 
People were eager to get thangkas 
painted by him;°” his work was 
in great demand all over western 
Tibet®”’ where the artist was called 
to fashion and paint the statues at 
Tashigang after that monastery had 
been destroyed by fire.°” In fact, 
Tshewang Rigdzin may well be the 
Ladakhi artist mentioned by Tucci 
in connection with the construction 
of an assembly hall in that very 
monastery in the early 1930s.°” 

In the late 1930s Tshewang Rig- 
dzin was summoned by Trakthok 
Monastery at Sakti to fashion the 
triad of a circa 107-centimeter-tall 
image of Sakyamuni flanked by the 
circa 94-centimeter images of his 
‘two best’ disciples, Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana. In the early 1940s 
he fashioned a triad made up of a 
56-centimeter Amitabha flanked 
by a 48-centimeter Avalokitesvara 


and a 51-centimeter Vajrapani for 
the Dungkar Yekhyil (Dung dkar 
g.yas *khyil) Temple in the same 


monastery. 

To the late 1930s or early 1940s 
belongs another triad, found in the 
Pema Oling (Padma ’od gling), 
the [private residence] apartment 
of the head lama of Hemis Mon- 
astery; it portrays a 35-centimeter 
Mafijusii, a sixty-centimeter-high 
Eleven-Headed and Thousand- 
Armed Avalokitesvara, and a 
forty-centimeter-tall Vajrapani. 

The artist also fashioned a life-size 
statue of Padmasambhava for the 
temple devoted to that master at 
the hermitage of Gdtshangpa (rGod 
tshang pa), two kilometers above 
Hemis. In the 1940s or 1950s he 
modeled a 122-centimeter portrait 
of the Tibetan lama Sherab Gyalt- 
shen (Shes rab rgyal mtshan) for 
the sanctum of the old assembly 
hall in Spituk Monastery, for which 
he also fashioned a large statue of 
Vajrabhairava with the help of his 
pupil Ngawang Tshering (Ngag 
dbang tshe ring) [whose life Lo 
Bue presented later in his article] in 
the 1960s. 

More works by Tshewang 
Rigdzin remain to be identified in 
Ladakh. Some also are preserved in 
Europe: a collection of twenty-nine 
sheets with iconometric drawings 
of various deities according to 


FIG. 10.5 

Decoration of lantern by Tshewang Rigdzin 
New Assembly Hall, Phyang; ca. 1930 
Photograph by Luciano Monticelli 

After E. Lo Bue 2007), fig. 31. 


the Kagyu iconographic tradition 
was commissioned from the art- 
ist by the missionary Friedrich A. 
Peter in 1934—1935.! As a sculp- 
tor, he transmitted his skills to 
Ngawang Tshering [of Tia]°? and 
Sonam Kalzang (bSod nams skal 
bzang).** As a painter, he taught 
Konchok Gyaltshan (dKon mchog 
rgyal mtshan) [of Phyang, the next 
painter to be considered in this 
chapter]. 


Lo Bue’s biographical sketch 
leaves unanswered such questions as: In 
which monastery was Tshewang Rigdzin 
originally a monk, and to which reli- 
gious tradition did he belong? Also, from 
whom did he learn painting? Though 
he painted murals in two prominent 
Drigung Kagyu monasteries of Ladakh, 
what style were they in? Clearly they are 
in neither the Driri nor the Tsangri. 

The stylistic affiliation of Tshe- 
wang Rigdzin’s paintings was clarified 
by Clare Harris in her article on the 
sculptor Ngawang Tsering of Tia, one of 
his main disciples.“* That pupil speci- 
fied that his teacher followed, in general, 
central-Tibetan artistic traditions from 
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Lhasa and that as a painter he followed 
the Uri painting style, a branch of the 
Menri. But Tshewang Rigdzin was not 
actually trained in central Tibet. Though 
we are told by another source that one 
of his uncles had learned and practiced 
the Tsangri at Tashilhunpo in Tsang, 
Tshewang Rigdzin must have learned 
his Uri painting style in Ladakh, without 
visiting U Province. His style seems to 
be a Ladakhi variant of the Uri, though 
it does not closely follow the Eri in its 
treatment of clouds. 


KONCHOK GYALTSHAN OF 
PHYANG 


Tshewang Rigdzin’s main disciple for 

the art of painting was K6nchok Gyalt- 
shan of Phyang. Lo Bue began his brief 
biographical sketch of this painter’s life 


with the words:°> 


Konchok Gyaltshan, a Kagyu lama, 
was born to a family of farmers at 
Phyang, where he taught drawing 
at the local monastery.°*° He died 
in the late 1960s and by the end 
of the century had been forgotten 
in his own monastery, where he 
had contributed to the decoration 
of the New Assembly Hall (Du 
khang gSar pa) and where thang- 
kas painted by him must be [still] 
extant.” 

In the 1930s [Marco] Pallis 
suggested that K6nchok Gyalt- 
shan was one of the two or three 
most talented painters in Ladakh 
besides Tshewang Rigdzin and fan- 
cied himself in Beato Angelico’s 
workshop while watching him at 
work.°** At the same time, he found 
his art to be “a typical example of 
pleasing but not highly inspired 
school-work” and added that “his 
work on walls, where a broader 
treatment was called for, was 
slightly ahead of his thankas; for 
in a smaller picture, meant to be 
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viewed from close up, questions of 


finesse count for more.”°*? 


Lo Bue went on to discuss a few 
more points about K6nchok Gyaltshan, 
but we should stress at once that he was 
not mainly trained in the Driri style. 
Though a monk of the Drigung Kagyu, 
he learned a variety of the Uri from 
Tsewang Rigdzin. Nevertheless, he was 
also one of the first living exponents of 
Tibetan painting to be investigated on 
the spot by a Westerner. In 1936 when 
Marco Pallis traveled to Ladakh and 
stayed at the Drigung Kagyu monastery 
of Phyang, he took painting and reli- 
gious lessons from none other than our 
subject, Konchok Gyaltshan. 

In his perceptive later chronicle of 
that journey, Peaks and Lamas, Pallis 
described meeting and studying under 
this painter, who he said came from 
the Phyang valley and had in the late 
1920s worked with the Ladakhi painter 
(Lingshed Tshewang) Rigdzin in paint- 
ing some murals at Phyang.®° K6nchok 
Gyaltshan is pictured at work opposite 
page 334 in Pallis’s book (See Fig. 
10.6). His proportions of the Buddha are 
presented on the page facing page 338. 

Pallis and his two traveling com- 
panions each commissioned thangkas 
from Kénchok Gyaltshan. One day the 
painter suddenly asked Pallis:®' 


“Do you wish me to put in ordinary 
clouds or Kargyudpa clouds?” 
“What are they?” we asked. “Why 
should there be two sorts of 
clouds?” 

“But there are,” said the lama; 
“from ancient times the artists of 
the Kargyudpa have their own 
special convention for portraying 
clouds, and also certain plants. No 
other order draws them as we do; 
we are of course permitted to use 
the ordinary methods, too, but we 
prefer our own tradition.” 

We of course ordered Kagyupa 


clouds for our thangkas; they can 
be seen on the photograph opposite 
page 404, where one of Gyalt- 
shan’s works has been reproduced. 


K6nchok Gyaltshan was thus profi- 
cient in both Drigung Kagyu (Driri) and 
non-Drigung (U-Province Menri or Uri) 
clouds. (We should understand “Drigung 
Kagyu” whenever Pallis speaks of “Kar- 
gyudpa” clouds.) Indeed, the Drigung- 
style clouds can just be made out in the 
tiny black and white reproduction of 
the thangka being painted by K6nchok 
Gyaltshan in Pallis’s book. (See Fig. 
10.6.) But I cannot find them in the 
thangka he painted for Pallis (Figs. 10.7 
and 10.7a). 

Figure 10.6 illustrates the tradi- 
tional Drigung Kagyu painting that K6n- 
chok Gyaltshan was working on in 1936. 
There we see the typical Driri composi- 
tion, clouds, and of course the Drigung 
Kagyu lineal lamas with gomsha above. 
The skies and palette are probably a bit 
lighter than in the Tsangri. 

K6nchok Gyaltshan, too, had a tra- 
ditional preference for whitish (skya bo) 
colors, something that Pallis considered 
his main aesthetic defect: “His chief 
fault lay in a tendency to mix in too 
much white with his paintings, which 
made his colours, especially blues, rather 
milky.” (Pallis did not know that whit- 
ish colors were one of the highly prized 
special features of Driri style painting; 
the Uri also uses much lighter and paler 
blues than the Tsangri.) 

For Pallis’s commission, however, 
Konchok Gyaltshan changed styles. In 
Figure 10.7a we can see a much darker 
sky. He also did not use “Kagyudpa” — 
i.e., Driri—clouds. Despite the poor 
quality of the available photos, he evi- 
dently did not follow the Driri style in 
this thangka. Though he was a Drigung 
monk painting for a patron who was 
willing to accept Driri-style clouds, for 
some reason (habit?) he reverted back to 
the main style of his training, the Menri. 


FIG. 10.6 

Konchok Gyaltshan while painting 
Phyang, Ladakh; 1936 
Photograph by R. C. Nicholson 
After Marco Pallis, 1949, p. 397-3. 


Thus I conclude that K6nchok Gyalt- 
shan as a painter was flexible enough to 


sometimes adopt elements from the Driri 
in his paintings and even to make thang- 
kas resembling the Driri style. But his 
main and usual style remained the local 
Uri style he had learned from Tshewang 
Rigdzin. 


YESHE JAMYANG OF NYURLA 


I would like to conclude this chapter by 
sketching the career of Yeshe Jamyang 
of Nyurla (b. 1932). Unlike the first two 
Ladakhi artists discussed in this chapter, 
he was primarily trained in the Driri 
style. He and his paintings were briefly 
documented thirty years ago by Erberto 
Lo Bue in his survey of twentieth-cen- 
tury Ladakhi traditional Buddhist paint- 
ing that he published in 1983. When 
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Fic. 10.7 

“Domestic articles of everyday use. Thangka 
by Gyaltshan of Phyang.” 

Photograph by R. C. Nicholson 

After Marco Pallis, 1949, p. 330, full 
illustration. 


researching current painters in the early 
1980s, Lo Bue was not able to interview 
Yeshe Jamyang, but he mentioned his 
Drigung Kagyu religious affiliation and 
some painting activities, including those 
carried out in a settlement monastery 

in south India, where five of his large 
thangka hung in 1981. Lo Bue also pub- 
lished a mural detail from his painting in 
the Lamayuru New Dukhang’s veranda 
(Fig. 10.8). 

Lo Bue also mentioned Yeshe 
Jamyang’s painting (in 1976) of the Four 
Great Guardian Kings at Lamayuru in 
collaboration with Ngawang Chophel (b. 
1938), a Ladakhi monk and painter who 
had studied at Drepung Monastery near 
Lhasa for four years.” In a subsequent 
publication, Lo Bue sketched Yeshe 
Jamyang’s life in more detail.®* There 
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he explained: “One of the foremost rep- 


resentatives of the Drigung Kagyu paint- 
ing tradition in the twentieth century is 
Yeshe Jamyang (b. 1932), a monk from 
Nyurla, whose work has been studied by 
David Jackson 2002. Here I will confine 
myself to supplementing the informa- 
tion afforded by Jackson with data 
gathered during his own interviews with 
the painter in 2001 and 2002.” Yeshe 
Jamyang also earned prominent men- 
tion in other publications, such as in the 
Ladakh book by Bedi and Bedi where 
he is mentioned under the name “Lama 
Jamyang” as the most skilled among the 
Ladakhi monks who were expert paint- 
ers of murals.°™* 

Yeshe Jamyang kindly revealed for 
the first time details about his life when 
interviewed in 1995 by Ngawang Tser- 
ing of Nyurla. In the following pages I 
would like to summarize his life story, 
beginning with the facts of his early life 
that he shared in that interview. 


FIG. 10.7A 
Detail of Fig. 10.7, thangka painted by 
Konchok Gyaltshan of Phyang 


1. Yeshe Jamyang’s Summary of Styles 


One of the chief reasons that the Dri- 
gung painting style became more widely 
noticed by scholars working in the 1990s 
on Tibetan art was that Yeshe Jamyang 
prominently mentioned it when recount- 
ing a crucial traditional list of Tibetan 
painting styles. Yeshe Jamyang was 
then believed to be one of the last living 
artists trained in Drigung’s special paint- 
ing lineage. °° He still resided mainly 
in his homeland, Ladakh. In September 
1995, my friend and colleague Nyurla 
Ngawang Tsering was kind enough to 
search him out and interview him at Leh. 
When approached by his countryman 
and fellow Drigung Kagyu adherent, the 
painter agreed —at age sixty-three—to 
give his first such interview, speaking in 
Ladakhi dialect.°”’ (See Fig. 10.9.) 

I have published that whole inter- 
view elsewhere (D. Jackson 2002), 
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Landscape detail from between two Great 
Kings 

Veranda, New Dukhang, Lamayuru; 1976 
Painting by Yeshe Jamyang 

After E. Lo Bue 1983, plate 50. 


supplementing it with further informa- 
tion. There I explained:°” 


Yeshe Jamyang’s account is impor- 
tant not only as a rare description 
of a practically unknown painting 
tradition, but also for what it tells 
about other schools of Tibetan 
art. The Drigung painting tradi- 
tion, Yeshe Jamyang insisted, was 
unique: it was a style peculiar to 
Drigung and not related to the 
other well-known traditions such 
as the Menri or Karma Gardri. To 
clarify its independent status, he 
repeated a traditional list of six 


main regional or local styles:°” 


[1] Gyari (rGya ris), the painting 
school of China 

[2] Khamri (Khams ris), the painting 
school of Kham 

[3] Driri (Bri ris), the painting school 
of Drigung 

[4] Tshurri (mTshur ris), the painting 
school of Tshurphu [the Karma 
Kagyu monastery in northeast U] 


[5] Eri (E ris), the painting school 
of E District [in southeast U 
Province | 


[6] Tsangri (gTsang ris), the painting 


school of Tsang Province [particu- 
larly at Tashilhunpo Monastery] 


Yeshe Jamyang repeats here an 
important traditional stylistic 
classification, which he no doubt 
learned in U Province as a monk 
of the Drigung Kagyu tradition. 
U, Tsang and Kham provinces 
were each home to more than one 
school of painting, but Tibetan art 
terminology commonly spoke of 
the style of a given province—Uri, 
Tsangri, or Khamri—referring 

to the most widespread style in 
each province. Accordingly, the 
list mentions a style of Tsang and 
one of Kham. But when it came 
to their own provinces, artists 
normally drew even finer stylistic 
distinctions. This was true of Yeshe 
Jamyang, who as a painter trained 
in U distinguished three different 
schools in U Province: those of 
Drigung, Tshurphu and E. 

One difficult question faced by 
modern stylistic studies has been: 
How can we identify examples of 
each style? Yeshe Jamyang, again 
repeating Drigung oral tradition, 


Fic. 10.9 

Ngawang Tsering and Yeshe Jamyang 
Leh; 1995 

Photograph courtesy of Nyurla Ngawang 
Tsering 


gives us useful hints for differentiat- 
ing regional styles on the basis of 
the relative darkness or lightness 

of their overall palette or color 
schemes. He seems to be a unique 
oral source for this, representing his 
training in Drigung, when he enu- 
merates four traditional descriptions 


of painting schools:”” 


jot 


. “Chinese style was like a rainbow 
in the sky” (rgya bris nam mkha’i 
*ja’ tshon ’dra). 

2. “The painting school from Kham 
was like the dusk of evening” 
(khams ris mun pa rub pa ’dra). 

. “The style of E District is like the 
dawn” (e bris nam mkha’ langs pa 
*dra).”! 


4. “The painting school from Drigung 


ioe) 


is like after sunrise” (bri bris nyi 
ma shar ba dra). 


This traditional saying asserts that the 
colors of one non-U school, that of 
Kham, were comparatively dark and 
muted, (like the sky and landscape) after 
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dusk has fallen.” (The colors in the 
Tsang style were similarly dark, though 
that style is omitted here.) The styles of 
two U-Province traditions were lighter. 
That of E—the Eri or Yeri (g.Ye ris) — 
was, however, relatively faint, like the 
colors at dawn, while those of his own 
Drigung painting tradition were lighter 
(skya ba, “more whitish’’), like after sun- 
rise, 1.e., in daylight. 

Thus Yeshe Jamyang’s stylistic 
aphorism illuminates not just his own 
rare Drigung tradition, but also recent 
stylistic studies, in general. As a reposi- 
tory of certain crucial traditional say- 
ings, he is a living treasure and has been 
cited in several publications on Tibetan 
painting and its history.”° He is also liv- 
ing testament to the fact that, in addition 
to the famous main painting styles of 
Menri and Karma Gardri, there also sur- 
vived at Drigung until the 1950s a rare 
and independent painting tradition. 


2. His Life Story 


Yeshe Jamyang was born in 1932 ina 
modest family of Nyurla Village in lower 
Ladakh as the youngest of three broth- 
ers.” His older brother took charge of the 
family land and lived in the family house. 
His middle brother, who was eight years 
older than he, was ordained a monk of 
Likir Monastery (a Geluk monastery in 
western Ladakh)”* and went to study at 
Drepung Monastery in central Tibet. 
When Yeshe Jamyang was a child, 
his parents used to keep him very clean. 
They never mixed his cup with others 
or stepped over him. In his third year 
he was taught the Tibetan alphabet by 
his parents, though he had difficulty 
learning it because they did not teach 
him properly. One day in spring he was 
left alone in bed while his parents went 
to work in the fields. He suddenly saw 
on the wall before him characters that 
someone had written, and he found he 
could read them by himself, though 
he had not really learned them from 
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FIG. 10.10 

Peasant House in Ladakh 

Photograph by R. C. Nicholson, 1936 
After Marco Pallis, 1949, p. 234. 


others. Feeling very happy and proud, 
he got out of bed and searched for a 
text to read. Finding a small sutra text 
called the Bumchung ( Bum chung), he 
learned to read from this. He could read 
individual characters though not certain 
combinations. He was overjoyed. 

That same year a government 
public school opened for the first time, 
starting in the monastery of Jujikzhal 
(the old temple of Eleven-headed 
Avalokitesvara at Wanla). At that time, 
about 1935, Tashi Wanggyal from Tia 
Village was appointed teacher. At this 
time Yeshe Jamyang was given a small 
book with the Urdu alphabet to read. 
Several children were present about 
his age or a little older, and some had 
already begun learning in Timigang Vil- 
lage. They included S6nam Dorje (who 
later became a teacher, being Ngawang 
Tsering’s first writing teacher), Tobtan, 
and Tsering Namgyal. 

When given the Urdu alphabet 
book, the little boy was overjoyed and 
did not like to be separated from it, even 
taking it to bed with him. By learning the 


Urdu alphabet a single time, he was able 
to read it. After one month, every child 
in school was given a little black wooden 
board to practice writing on. He was sup- 
posed to copy out the alphabet on his, 
but he had some difficulty because in his 
book each character was shown in isola- 
tion, not in combination. An older student 
named Déndrup who sat next to him 
could write, so by watching him Yeshe 
Jamyang was able to pick it up very 
quickly and his teacher was amazed. The 
teacher praised him as a very active boy, 
which made him feel proud. 

Yeshe Jamyang did not go beyond 
the first class of public school. But for 
whatever reason, he could learn all the 
Urdu characters after being shown a 
page just once or twice. In the middle of 
the year a school inspector came from 
Leh to inspect their school. He was 
not such an important person; he was 
a Ladakhi Muslim. He gave them all a 
lecture, asking the children: “What is the 
reason for your coming to school? Who- 
ever can give the best answer will get 
this pencil as a prize.” 

Nobody could answer, and again 
the man repeated the same question. 
Finally Yeshe Jamyang spoke up. 
Though a shabbily dressed boy from a 
poor family, he stood up and said with 
great composure, “The purpose of going 
to school is to understand with our 
minds important matters.” 

The inspector remarked, “What an 
active, intelligent boy!” (But he never 
did give Yeshe Jamyang the promised 
pencil.) 

This brave public answer had to 
do with Yeshe Jamyang’s later going to 
Drigung Monastery. When the inspector 
was asking his question, S6nam Tashi 
of Nyurla, a respected village elder, was 
also present and he witnessed the little 
boy’s response, as did a number of oth- 
ers from the same locale. S6nam Tashi 
apparently took notice of him then as an 
intelligent, active child. S6nam Tashi’s 
elder brother was the Drigung Lama 


Tashi from Pharkhethang (Phar kha’i 
thang). At that time, Lama Tashi had 
no monastic disciple, so S6nam Tashi 
seems to have approached Yeshe Jamy- 
ang’s parents at this time, asking them, 
“Couldn’t your son become a Drigung 
monk and a student of my brother?” 

Actually Yeshe Jamyang’s fam- 
ily belonged to the Geluk religious 
tradition, but he was pulled as a little 
boy into the Drigung Kagyu tradition 
because his parents were very poor. 
Lama Tashi was a lama and very rich, 
with lots of barley. His parents borrowed 
grain from him and were financially 
dependent upon him. So they happily 
agreed, thinking it would benefit them 
(believing that they would continue 
getting loans in the future). Then Lama 
Tashi took him to make a little monk out 
of him. In this way, he left off his secular 
schooling. 

Yeshe Jamyang later thought that 
if he had been able to study further in 
school, he would have been able to fin- 
ish more formal education. When he left 
to be made a monk—at about age five — 
there had not was been much schooling 
for him. He could not learn Tibetan 
script as quickly as he had learned Urdu 
in school; he could also learn only about 
two or four words per day. 

Soon thereafter, at about age five 
or six, he took initial monastic ordina- 
tion from the Fourth Chéku Rinpoche 
Konchok Tendzin (Chos sku Rin po che 
dKon mchog bstan ‘dzin, 1909-1960, 
thirty-second Ladakh Chdéje) and became 
a monk of Lamayuru. At that time he 
received the name ““Yeshe Jamyang.””°° 

Yeshe Jamyang stayed a long time 
with Lama Tashi. He learned rituals 
when he accompanied his teacher to vil- 
lagers’ houses to perform ceremonies. 
Lama Tashi may not have known how to 
make a full powder mandala, but he did 
know the proportion lines of mandalas, 
and Yeshe Jamyang learned those from 
him. From him he also learned to make 
colored butter ornaments around torma 


sacrificial cakes. In this way he learned 


how to make offerings and mainly how 
to perform rituals in villages. He gradu- 
ally progressed in his manual skills, but 
he did not learn the main scriptures or 
scholastic texts. 

After nine or ten years spent like 
that, in about 1948, Yeshe Jamyang 
set off for central Tibet. Before com- 
ing to Lhasa, he had a swelling in his 
legs in his sixteenth or seventeenth 
year (1947/1948). He stayed in Lhasa 
for one year to treat his legs. His elder 
brother had been there (at Drepung) for 
eight years. 

Yeshe Jamyang received a read- 
ing transmission for the sacred Kangyur 
(bKa’ ’gyur) canon, but at the time he 
wanted to learn painting and did not 
study scriptures much while in Lhasa. 
Then, around 1949, he went to Drigung 
Monastery. At that time, for the first 
year or two, his manual skills improved, 
though he did not learn much else. He 
had previously learned rituals in Ladakh, 


FIG. 10.11 

Drigung Dzong 

Photograph from the Tibet Album: 
Drigung dzongsar monastery (TA 
2001.59.15.17.1-O) 

Copyright Pitt Rivers Museum, University 
of Oxford 


and Drigung Thel Monastery was excel- 
lent for many aspects of ritual practice. 
However, a well-known lama at 
Drigung called Lama Tsheten of the 
Kyabsa Chukpo (Kyab sa Phyug po) 
family of Sharchukhul (Shar chu khul) 
Monastery in Lalog (eastern Ladakh) — 
was famous for his torma sacrificial 
cakes, butter offerings, and so forth— 
sometimes serving as personal attendant 
and bodyguard of the Drigung abbot, 
or “Kyabgon.” At that time, many of 
the other Drigung monks had difficulty 
and few had mastered the performance 
of ritual offerings. As Yeshe Jamyang’s 
manual skills improved, the monks of 
Drigung began to say he was skilled 
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at such things. Once he mustered his 
courage and took part in the making 

of colored butter offerings and decora- 
tions, he managed quite well. He held 
the second position in such rituals, but 
gradually he took over the first position. 
At one time the monks had to fashion 

(at Drigung Tse) a huge torma sacrifi- 
cial cake with butter decorations three 
stories tall for the goddess Achi. He 
made this and received a reward for his 
good work. After that he began to help 
with the personal shrine of the Chetsang 
Rinpoche.” This shrine was very impor- 
tant, and only certain lamas could pre- 
pare offerings for it. Balog Rinpoche (Ba 
log Rin po che, or Balog sPrul sku, the 
leading Tulku of Yangri Gar, possibly Ba 
log Thub bstan Chos grags, seventy-fifth 
abbot of Yangri Gar) was then in charge 
of it, and together with him, Yeshe 
Jamyang helped make all the torma sac- 
rificial cakes and other offerings, which 
he managed to do fairly well. 

When Yeshe Jamyang was mak- 
ing torma sacrificial cakes at Yangri Gar 
Monastery, people had begun planning 
to renovate the Chungtsang Rinpoche’s 
residence quarters of Drigung Dzong.’ 
(That was during the regency of the 
young Chungtsang Rinpoche, Dri 39, 
who was born in 1942.) Four or five 
painters from Drigung Thel were there 
who, when they saw his forma said he 
was manually skilled. So he was sent to 
assist those painters. 

At that time the painter Norgye 
(Nor rgyas) was famous at Drigung. He 
was a layman from a family that origi- 
nally came from Ladakh. He was chief 
of painters, and Yeshe Jamyang stayed 
with him one month. 

From that time on Yeshe Jamyang 
learned roughly how to mix and apply 
colors. He requested the master artist, 
“Please teach me for one or two winters, 
so that I can become a qualified artist 
(dpon).” His teacher agreed, accepting 
him as student and teaching him paint- 
ing for a whole winter. Master Norgye 
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was extremely skilled in Drigung style; 


he was very intelligent, also leading a 
group that performed the Ache Lhamo 
folk opera. He also understood sacred 
texts very well. 

Yeshe Jamyang could not at first 
stay with Norgye longer than a winter 
due to the responsibilities he had as a 
monk to his own monastic college (grwa 
tshang). He was obliged, for example, 
to attend its daily monastic assembly. 
Every month he needed to take special 
permission to stay away, and this created 
some problems. But by asking for special 
leave, he finally managed to study two 
full winters under his teacher. Whenever 
the master was called to perform rituals 
for lay families, he would take Yeshe 
Jamyang along. Through studying with 
the master, Yeshe Jamyang learned how 
to mix and apply colors. 

One of the special characteristics 
of Norgye was his mastery of the tech- 
niques for preparing Tibetan stone and 
earth colors (bod tshon), especially azur- 
ite blue and malachite green. This tradi- 
tion had been maintained at Drigung, 
though it seems not to have survived 
in complete form in either Lhasa or in 
Tsang (Tashilhunpo). 

During most of his remaining stay 


FIG. 10.12 

Uru Katshal in 1949 

Photograph by Hugh Richardson 

After Stephen Batchelor 1987, p. 211. 
Photograph from the Tibet Album (TA 
2001.59.15.17.1-O) 

Copyright Pitt Rivers Museum, University 
of Oxford 

2001.59.15.83.1 


at Drigung, Yeshe Jamyang practiced 
painting. After learning to some extent 
under his teacher, he continued to prac- 
tice by himself, for ten or eleven years. 
There were not so many statues com- 
missioned in Drigung—mostly people 
wanted thangka paintings.” 

While in Drigung, Yeshe Jamyang 
painted many thangkas, not so many for 
the monastery, but mainly for lay patrons 
in surrounding areas. He painted, for 
instance, numerous thangkas showing 
the thirty-five buddhas of confession 
and depictions of the pure realm of 
Amitabha, many in large format. Though 
later in Ladakh he often painted many 
smaller thangkas, while still in central 
Tibet he commonly was requested to 
paint larger thangkas, some twenty or 
thirty in all, not just of the popular pure 
realm of Amitabha but also of different 
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“assembly fields. 


In addition to numerous thang- 
kas,’ Yeshe Jamyang decorated sacrifi- 
cial cakes, masks, window fittings, doors 
and other wooden architectural ele- 
ments, including the shelves supporting 
the statues in the shrine of the abbot’s 
apartment.” 

In 1956, basing his work upon a 
drawing by his teacher, Yeshe Jamyang 
painted the Four Great Guardian Kings 
on the walls in the temple of Uru Kat- 
sel,’'3 a dependency of Drigung. He 
was to specialize in the depiction of that 
particular iconographic cycle after his 
return to Ladakh in 1959.74 

Then Yeshe Jamyang studied and 
also mastered ritual dance as a compul- 
sory monastic duty (khral). He stayed 
eight or nine years and learned all the 
prayers and rituals of Drigung Mon- 
astery. In all he lived eleven years in 
central Tibet (1948-1959) and did well. 
In 1959 when the Chinese Communist 
presence in Lhasa made conditions 
untenable, Yeshe Jamyang returned to 
Ladakh. 

Back in Ladakh, at his home mon- 
astery of Lamayuru, he took respon- 
sibility as a monk for certain duties. 
Activities such as making forma, the 
performance of mandala proportions, 
ritual dance, ritual chanting, and ritual 
music were not so highly developed 
there. As a newly arrived well-trained 
monk from central Tibet, he could revive 
and improve those lacking aspects of 
ritual practice. 

He continued to paint thangkas 
when he found time. (In Ladakh he 
painted not only large thangkas for mon- 
asteries, but also numerous smaller ones 
for lay patrons.) Some of the main works 
he painted over the years included a 
large project, painting five big thangkas 
of the Dharma-protectors (chos srung) 
of the Drigung monastery in Mysore, 
South India (Bylakuppe Kagyudpa 
Monastery).’'> During that time he also 
continued to paint one or two small 
thangkas on the side. For Ontriil (dBon 


sprul) Rinpoche’s monastery at Rewal- 
sar (mTsho padma, 1.e., Ogmin Thubten 
Shedrup Ling, Rewalsar, Mandi, Him- 
achal Pradesh), he painted a complete 
set of Dharma-protectors. These were 
detailed thangkas with additional dei- 
ties of the four Tantric classes. For 
the Zangpopa (bZang po pa) family 
of Timisgang he painted less detailed 
thangkas of the same deities. But these 
thangkas included the lama lineage of 
Lam zab (i.e., probably the Yang zab tra- 
dition of Hayagriva as in Fig. 7.19) and 
Cakrasamvara (as in Fig. 8.1).7!° 

After a certain point, Yeshe Jamy- 
ang became primarily engrossed in 
painting. He painted murals in Ladakh, 
including at Spithuk, Lamayuru,’!” Shar- 
chukhul, and Phyang.’'* About 1966 
he collaborated with Tshering Wangdu 
(the prominent Tsangri painter from 
Nyemo Village, who was about twelve 
years younger) to illustrate the twelve 
main events of Sakyamuni’s hagiog- 
raphy in nine panels, to decorate the 
lantern of the Jokhang Temple at Leh.”” 
Yeshe Jamyang painted the figures to be 
placed on the side walls, while Tshering 
Wangdu (then in his twenties) painted 
the episodes for the rear wall. One year 
later (1967), Yeshe Jamyang painted 
the cycle of the Four Great Kings at 
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FIG. 10.13 

Yeshe Jamyang preparing offerings 
Photograph from http://www.drikungkagyu. 
org/index.php/photo-gallery/category/6- 
torma-making 002 


the Drigung Kagyu monastery of Shar- 
chukhul, in the Changthang (the north- 
ern nomadic plains), for which he also 
fashioned and painted thirty-four masks 
for the ’cham dance.”° 

Though he mainly painted and did 
not make statues, Yeshe Jamyang did 
make masks for the Nyingma dances 
at Sharchukhul Monastery. Since the 
time of the previous (Eighth) Togdan 
Rinpoche (rTogs Idan Rin po che, thirty- 
first Ladakh Ch6je, tenure 1881-1934), 
this monastery had planned to establish 
a masked dance, though without success. 
They managed to do so on this occa- 
sion. A diligent local monk named Tépa 
Rabten (sTod pa Rab brtan), the mon- 
astery’s business manager, had already 
brought some drums but could not estab- 
lish the ceremony mainly because they 
lacked masks. Afterward a monk named 
Tsheten came from Tibet and planned 
to establish masked dance, but he died 
in an accident. After that some ener- 
getic monks of the monastery decided 
to establish it, and they invited Yeshe 
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Jamyang for that. He accordingly went 
and made some thirty-six masks in all 
for Nyingma ritual dances. They already 
had New Translation tradition (gSar ma 
pa, ie., Kagyu) dances.”! 

In 1974 Yeshe Jamyang made the 
beautiful sacrificial cakes housed in the 
sanctum of the Main Assembly Hall at 
Lamayuru. Figure 10.13 shows him at 
work, carefully preparing similar offer- 
ings in more recent years. 

In 1975 Yeshe Jamyang attended 
to the decoration of the New Assembly 
Hall (spyi khang) of Spituk Monastery 
with the help of Ngawang Chéphel (Ngag 
dbang chos ’phel, b. 1938).”* There he 
helped paint some of the most splen- 

did Tantric deities in Ladakh. (See Fig. 
10.14.) He also helped paint the architec- 
tural elements inside that temple.’ 

In 1976 Yeshe Jamyang painted 
the veranda of the New Assembly Hall 
in Lamayuru Monastery, with the assis- 
tance of Ngawang Chophel and five 
other painters. (See Figs. 10.15—10.16d.) 
He depicted the Four Great Guard- 
ian Kings.” He also helped Ngawang 
Chéphel to paint the Wheel of Existence, 
as witnessed by a picture taken by Zara 
Fleming in 1976. It took the artists four 
months to complete their job, for which 
they received twenty Indian rupees a day 
besides board and lodging, as an alterna- 
tive to eighty Indian rupees a day. The 
porch was entirely finished by the time 
Lo Bue visited in August 1978.” 

Figure 10.15 depicts the main 
entrance door to the New Assembly Hall 
(Dukhang Sarpa) of Lamayuru. Here we 
can make out the veranda mural panel to 
the door’s left showing the Great King 
Dhrtarastra (Yul ’khor srung, with white 
skin, strumming an instrument). 

Figure 10.16a shows another 
mural section from that veranda, the one 
depicting the Great King Virtdhaka. He 
is one of the more wrathful ones, hold- 
ing a sword and surrounded by a billow- 
ing black cloud of flame-like smoke (du 
sprin). (He is positioned in some Sixteen 
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Fic. 10.14 

Kalacakra 

New Assembly Hall, Spituk Monastery; 
1975 

Painted by Ngawang Chophel and Yeshe 
Jamyang 

Photograph after a Ladakh postcard, 
courtesy of E. Lo Bue 

After E. Lo Bue 2007), p. 358, fig. 32. 


Arhat thangka sets far to the left.) 

Figure 10.16b shows a naga king 
reverently crouching, offering jewels to 
the Great King Virtidhaka. A ndga often 
accompanies this deity. His small perch 
of land surrounds a pool of water that 
may represent his dwelling place. 

Figure 10.16c shows a detail of 
the ndga’s head. Its headrest seems to 
be made of the head or snout of a sea- 
monster (makara). 

Figure 10.16d depicts Yeshe Jamy- 
ang at work in summer 1976, finishing 
details of the panel just to the left of the 
entrance door. Then aged forty-four, he 
looks relatively youthful. (This slide 
was kindly sent to me by Nyurla Nga- 
wang Tsering of Nyurla in the 1990s and 
presumably originated from the artist 
himself.) 

In August 1978 Yeshe Jamyang 
was working in the Drigung Kagyu 


FIG. 10.15 

Entrance door with one panel of veranda 
murals (one Great King) 

Veranda, New Dukhang, Lamayuru; 1976 
Painting by Yeshe Jamyang 

Photograph by Deepak Trivedi 
https://www.flickr.com/photos/41996897@ 
NO00/409219596 

Photo from Wikipedia http://en.wikipedia. 
org/wiki/File:Lamayurugate.jpg 


monastery at Bylakuppe, Karnataka, 
from where he returned to Ladakh the 
following year. At the time of Lo Bue’s 
visit to Bylakuppe in December 1981, 
five of his thangkas hung above the 
entrance to the Sanctum in the Assembly 
Hall of the monastery: they depicted 
Four-armed Mahakala, Padmasamb- 
hava, Jigten Sumg6n, Guru Drakpo, 

and another wrathful deity. A framed 
mandala of Amitabha painted by Yeshe 
Jamyang and measuring about thirty-one 
centimeters on each side was kept in the 
Assembly Hall.’ 

In 1989 or 1991 at Jangchubling 
(Byang chub gling), the new Drigung 
Kagyu seat near Dehra Dun, Yeshe 
Jamyang painted in the entrance the 
Four Great Kings.”’ (Figure 10.16e 
shows much of the mural section depict- 
ing Great King Vaisravana [rNam thos 
sras].) He employs here tips of “flame 


Fic. 10.16A 
Vurtdhaka as one of Four Great Guardian 
Kings, Detail 

Veranda, New Dukhang, Lamayuru; 1976 
Painting by Yeshe Jamyang 

Photograph by Rob Linrothe 


FIG. 10.16B 

Naga king as minor figure making offerings 
to a Great King 

Four Great Kings murals, Detail 

Veranda, New Dukhang, Lamayuru; 1976 
Painting by Yeshe Jamyang 

Photograph by Rob Linrothe 


FIG. 10.16C 

Naga king; Guardian Kings mural, Detail 
Veranda, New Dukhang, Lamayuru; 1976 
Painting by Yeshe Jamyang 

Photograph by Rob Linrothe 


Fic. 10.16D 

Yeshe Jamyang at work on Guardian Kings 
mural 

Veranda, New Dukhang, Lamayuru; 
summer 1976 

Photograph courtesy of Nyurla Ngawang 
Tsering 
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FIG. 10.16E 


FIG. 10.16H 
Wie bacen certainly more than those found behind 
Vaisravana as one of Four Great Kings the same kings in the murals of Lamay- 
Jangchubling Monastery, Dehra Dun uru and Phyang. 
Painted by Yeshe Jamyang, 1989 or 1991 In about 1989 Yeshe Jamyang 


Pepe hog teehee eet fashioned and painted for Phyang Mon- 


astery twenty masks. He also painted 


FIG. 10.16F 

Virtidhaka as one of the Four Great Kings still another set of the Four Great Guard- 

Painted by Yeshe Jamyang; 1989 or 1991 ian Kings in the porch of the main Old 

Veranda, Jangchubling Monastery, Dehra Assembly Hall in Phyang. (See Fig. 

ent 10.16g.) Th 1 tylisticall 
FIG. 10.16F Photograph by Paljor Tsarong, February -16g.) Those murals were stylistically 

2014 similar to those that he painted in the 


Lamayuru veranda in 1976. 
FIG. 10.16G In 1993 Yeshe Jamyang painted 
Virtdhaka as one of Four Great Kings 


Veranda, Old Dukhang, Phyang; 1989 or : ; 
1991 Great Guardian Kings for the monas- 


four thangkas portraying the Four 


Photograph by Chiara Bellini tery of Kyurbuchen. Around 2000 he 
also designed and painted the wooden 
Fic. 10.16H 


decoration in the temple devoted to 
Two of the Four Great Kings 


Veranda. New Dulane Tenaya Avalokitesvara at the Drigung Kagyu 
Painting by Yeshe Jamyang monastery of Tingmogang. In October 
After C. Harris 1997, plate 304. 2001 and August 2002, Lo Bue saw him 
working on the Four Great Kings in the 
porch of the temple devoted to Maitreya 
below the residence built for the Dalai 


tongues” (which actually represent the Lama at Bodkarbu: the porch decoration, 


edge of a dark cloud of smoke here) that including an image of Padmasambhava 


are closer to those of the Driri. and the Wheel of Existence, was to be 
In Figure 10.16f we see again a completed by 2004. To draw the images 

Great King fringed by a dark cloud of on the wall and retouch the drawings 

flame-like smoke. The stylized shapes 


after he had already started painting, 


again resemble to some extent the Yeshe Jamyang used a sharpened stick 


Fic. 10.16G 


Driri flame shapes seen in chapter 8, of charcoal —still used by traditional 
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painters, who find it easier to erase than 
pencil lead. The artist also designed and 
painted the decoration of the internal 
architectural woodwork as well as some 
large pieces of furniture for the Dalai 
Lama’s apartment above the temple.’ 
(He considered the Bodkarbu Great 
Kings to be his best work, although, in 
general, he rated his artistic skill and 
local influence higher within the genre 
of decorative woodwork.) 

Yeshe Jamyang’s main activities 
after 2002 included designing the shrine 
in the Jokhang in Leh. After that he 
designed the carved woodwork for the 
shrine of Chemde/Chemrey Monastery, a 
Drugpa Kagyu establishment near Hemis, 
and afterward painted it. From 2005 
to 2007 he fashioned a full set of ritual 
dance masks, forty-six in all, at Drigung 
Rinchen Palri Monastery in Kathmandu, 
the sole complete set outside of Tibet. 
(The masks were painted by a painter 
named Nono and his assistants.) 

In 2011 Yeshe Jamyang designed 
and began a three-dimensional mandala 
of Cakrasamvara at Rinchen Ling in 
Nepal, basing it on an original that he 
knew as a young man in Yangri Gar. He 
completed it in 2012 (Fig. 10.17). (As of 
early 2014, he was living partly at Rin- 
chen Ling and partly at Rinchen Palri, 
the two Drigung monasteries nearest 
Kathmandu.) 


3. His Later Style 


Regarding the painting style that Yeshe 
Jamyang developed in the years after 
returning to Ladakh, Clare Harris con- 
sidered his so-called Driri, or Drigung, 
style to actually be a regional version 
of the Menri perpetuated in Ladakh.” 
Though this judgment surprised some 
(for instance, Lo Bue in his review arti- 
cle),’*° it was not far from the truth. Har- 
ris cited visually a detail from his 1976 
murals at Lamayuru (Fig. 10.16h). Here 
we see the two Great Kings to the right 
side of the entrance door— red-skinned 


Virtipaksa and yellow-skinned Vaisra- 


vana—painted in what seems to be a 
Menri style of some sort. 

Since returning to Ladakh in 
1959, Yeshe Jamyang found himself in 
the 1960s to be the only Driri painter 
in a region dominated by the Tsangri. 
Evidently he adapted his style to that 
aesthetic environment in some crucial 
respects, such as applying a darker base 
color to his skies. 

Yeshe Jamyang addressed this 
somewhat delicate question in his inter- 
view. When asked: “Is the Drigung 
painting tradition related to the Menri 
or Karma Gardri painting styles?” He 
replied: “It is not related to either; it is 
its own completely independent tradi- 
tion. There is no history of linkage with 
other schools.” He went on to discuss his 
own personal case: “I, for example, am 
trained in the Drigung painting tradition. 
Now I have been working together with 
painters from other traditions such as 
the Tsangri, and there is a chance to be 
influenced by other traditions. It is also 
possible to take the good points of other 
traditions and use them in my own paint- 
ing. One cannot say the Drigung tradi- 
tion is best and there is no need for the 
other traditions.” 


FIG. 10.17 

Three-dimensional mandala 

Made by Yeshe Jamyang 

Rinchen Ling Monastery, Nayapati, Nepal; 
2011-2012 

Photograph by Michael Pahlke 


Thus he frankly alluded to the 
fact of his own painting style becoming 
influenced by the Tsangri, though he 
quickly added in clarification: “In Dri- 
gung itself the tradition was so strongly 
established that there was no possibil- 
ity of mixing it with other traditions. In 
Drigung they only patronized their local 
tradition and had no tradition of leav- 
ing to learn other traditions such as the 
Tshurphu Style (Mtshur ris) [i.e. Karma 
Gardri]. A painter learned only there and 
did not go elsewhere.” He then returned 
to his own case: “I came back [to 
Ladakh] from Drigung and after a long 
time away, came in contact with other 
[painters].” 

Figure 10.18 depicts Yeshe Jamy- 
ang standing before a large thangka in 
progress in Leh in 1995. The painting 
depicts Viridhaka (here most visible) 
and Dhrtarastra as two Great Guard- 
ian Kings, and it exemplifies his hybrid 
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Fic. 10.18 

Yeshe Jamyang with a painting of two Great 
Kings in progress 

Photograph courtesy of Nyurla Ngawang 
Tsering, Leh, 1995 

Literature: D. Jackson 2005, fig. 5. 


FIG. 10.19A 

Yamari of the Gya Shangtrom Tradition 
Ladakh; 20th century 

Thangka by Yeshe Jamyang 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph courtesy of Nyurla Ngawang 
Tsering. 

Literature: D. Jackson 2005, fig. 11. 


Driri/Tsangri style. These large thangkas 
employ the same flame-like cloud of 
smoke and white nimbus cloud shapes 
as he had used six years earlier in the 
veranda murals of Phyang. (See Fig. 
10.16g.) By then he had achieved a very 
high level of competence when treating 
this theme. 

These paintings exemplify his 
mature style, a manner that he painted 
already by the mid-1970s. They also 
repay close examination; for instance, 
how in the clouds behind Virtidhaka he 
inserted an inconspicuous dark nimbus 
cloud on just one side, before the first 
tongue of flame-like smoke. (See Figs. 
10.16a, 10.16g, 10.18, and 10.22.) It is 
an elegant touch, possibly inspired by a 
Ladakhi Tsangri artist’s depicting clouds 
of dark fire-like smoke behind a Great 
King with the smoke sections regularly 
alternating with dark nimbus clouds. 
(See Fig. 10.26.) 

As quoted above, Yeshe Jamyang 
maintained that the Drigung style at 
Drigung was an independent tradition 
unconnected with either the Eri style of 
U, the Gardri (literally, Tshurphu style, 
mtshur ris), or Tsangri style. He added 
that it would be impossible to change 
the Driri style at its home monastery. Yet 
he also specifically asserted that other 
schools (such as the Tsangri) had excel- 
lent stylistic features that a painter might 
choose to adopt. 


FIG. 10.19B 
Detail of Fig. 10.19a 


After returning to Ladakh, Yeshe 
Jamyang probably began to paint his 
skies darker. I believe it resulted from 
his long and close association with 
Tsangri-style painters there since the 
1960s, such as after his collaboration 
with Tshering Wangdu in 1966. It would 
be very interesting to compare the Four 
Great Kings that he painted the follow- 
ing year in Sharchok Khul. 

Figure 10.19a depicts Yamari of 
the Gya Shangtrom tradition as main 
deity, with perhaps Je Ratna and Rigdzin 
Chédrak as lineal lamas in the sky above 
him. Note the dark sky at the top and the 
prominent yellowish-orange Tsangri- 
style clouds to both right and left, in 
both this and the preceding painting. 
(The painting has some more Tsangri 
colors, but the composition remains 
balanced, as in the Driri.) It is ina 


Driri-Tsangri hybrid style. 

Yeshe Jamyang’s clouds have 
more depth and are shaded darker than 
in the usually fairly flat Driri treatment 
of clouds. But the fire around all five 
wrathful deities features many promi- 
nent flame tongue-ends with shapes in 
places evocative of —but not identical 
to—the classic Driri flame shapes. (See 
Fig. 10.19b.) For me the most striking 
Driri elements are the evenly spaced 
placement of five fairly flat clouds 
behind the central figure, the similar 
balanced grouping of clouds around 
three smaller figures above him, and 
overall the almost perfect symmetry that 
prevails throughout the composition. 
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FIG. 10.20 

Sahaja Cakrasamvara 

19th or early 20th century 

Dimensions unknown 

Photograph courtesy of Nyurla Ngawang 
Tsering 

Literature: D. Jackson 1996, fig. 189; D. 
Jackson 2005, fig. 10. 


Though easily overlooked, such details 
were also a hallmark of his (still partly) 
Driri style. 

Let us compare the sky and 
clouds of another fairly recent Drigung 
Kagyu painting, Figure 10.20. Depict- 
ing Cakrasamvara with four attendant 
deities (Khor lo sdom pa tha Inga), the 
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FIG. 10.21 

Yeshe Jamyang with a thangka in progress 
Photograph courtesy of Nyurla Ngawang 
Tsering, Leh, 1995 


FIG. 10.22 

Vuriidhaka, one of Four Guardian Kings, 
complete mural section 

Veranda, New Dukhang, Lamayuru; 

ca. 1976 

Painting by Yeshe Jamyang 

Photograph by Chiara Bellini 


Fic. 10.23A 

Virapaksa as one of Four Guardian Kings, 
complete mural section 

Veranda, New Dukhang, Lamayuru; 

ca. 1976 

Painting by Yeshe Jamyang 

Photograph by Chiara Bellini 


painting is now in Ladakh. In it we find 
(compared with Figs. 10.18 and 10.19a) 
a lighter sky and more orthodox Driri- 
style clouds. It was probably painted by 
an artist who preceded Yeshe Jamyang 
by a few generations. It faithfully repro- 
duces the golden scrollwork around the 
semiwrathful main deity, Samvara, and 
his immediate attendant deities. The 
wrathful deity bottom right stands upon 
a seat of pink lotus petals (which is not 
usually sanctioned in the central-Tibetan 
Driri), and his smooth body nimbus 

of golden flame patterns is perfectly 
acceptable, though stylistically it lacks a 
distinctive Driri flair. 


4. His Paintings of Four Great Kings 
Reconsidered 


One of the best-known places where 
Yeshe Jamyang painted the Four Great 
Kings—his signature as an artist— was 
the veranda of the New Assembly Hall 
of Lamayuru, which he painted with the 
help of five or six other painters in 1976. 
Let us reconsider that site in more detail 
and try to estimate the extent of Tsangri 
influence in his murals. 

David Snellgrove admired the new 


hall’s veranda in 1979, when it was still 
almost freshly painted:”*! 


Thad time to appreciate the high 
quality of the painting work 
recently carried out in the other 
parts of the monastery. The 
“assembly hall” is very impressive 
indeed with its beautifully painted 
antechamber illustrating the Wheel 
of Life, the Kings of the Four 
Quarters, and miniature paintings 
illustrating the keeping of vows in 
an idealized monastic setting. 


One visitor described this veranda 
and its murals:”? “One gains access to 
the Assembly Hall (dukhang) by a flight 
of steps that give access to a ‘vestibule’ 
(sgo khang), which is a veritable inner 
courtyard, of which the paintings made 
in 1977, are the works of Dorje Lobpén 
Yeshe Jamyang (rDo rje slob dpon Ye 
shes ’Jam dbyangs). [Dorje Lobp6n was 
his official title by then as a senior monk 
of Lamayuru.] Unfortunately, because of 
frequent earthquakes as well as the pres- 
sure of the base of the wall, those murals 
are already (by 2002) delineated with 
cracks.” 

Let us take another look at Yeshe 
Jamyang’s Four Great Kings murals 
in the New Dukhang. Figures 10.22- 
10.23b show some details. In general, 
all four Great Kings should be depicted 
very imposingly, as awe-inspiring gen- 
erals or divine warrior-kings. Yet two 
are more threatening and physically 
intimidating than the others, as in Figure 
10.22. Those two could be classified 
as angry yaksas, i.e., as slightly wrath- 
ful. They are iconographically distinct 
thanks to their military outfits, including 
helmets, body armor, and boots, befitting 
a military commander of Central Asia 
many centuries ago. 

That mural section (Fig. 10.22) 
depicts Virtidhaka, guardian king of the 
south. He holds a sword and glares to 
his left somewhat aggressively. What 


FIG. 10.23B 

Virapaksa as one of Four Guardian Kings, 
detail 

Veranda, New Dukhang, Lamayuru; 

ca. 1976 

Painting by Yeshe Jamyang 

Photograph by Chiara Bellini 


Fic. 10.24 

Virtpaksa as one of Four Great Kings 
Veranda, Old Dukhang, Phyang; 1989 
Photograph by Chiara Bellini 


is interesting is that he and Vaisravana 
are depicted in the Tsangri style as con- 
siderably more wrathful than the other 
two kings, thanks in large part to the 
threatening masses of dark flame-like 
smoke that billow around them. By con- 
trast, paintings in the Driri style (such 
as thangkas) can also portray all four 
Great Kings in simpler ways, such as all 
surrounded by a back-fringe of clouds 
(usually with a typical dark scalloped 
tricolor cloud lining) or even with nei- 
ther smoke nor clouds behind them. (Cf. 
the Four Great Kings as minor figures in 
Fig. 7.13.) 

Yeshe Jamyang followed the Tsan- 
gri convention in providing dark flame- 
like clouds of smoke behind the two 
more wrathful of the Four Great Kings, 
but not behind all four. A slightly more 


pacific though still very intimidating- 


looking king is the red-skinned king of 
the west, Viripaksa (sPyan mi bzang). 
(See Fig. 10.23.) He prominently holds 
a stupa in one hand and a snake-lasso 

in the other. Behind him are a series 

of seven three-lobed stylized cumu- 

lus clouds. Four have deeply shaded 
recesses and two are prominent enough 
to look like “cloud-eye” holes of the Eri 
style. (Note the prominent cluster of gla- 
cier peaks in the upper-left corner, con- 
trasting against the deep-blue sky, which 
together can become a hallmark of the 
Tsangri style; note also the slightly 
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FIG. 10.25 

Virapaksa, one of Four Guardian Kings, 
whole mural section 

Veranda, New Assembly Hall, Spituk; 

ca. 1975 

Painting by Yeshe Jamyang and Ngawang 
Chophel 

Photograph by Chiara Bellini 


FIG. 10.26 (TOP RIGHT) 

Vaisravana and Virtipaksa, Two Great 
Kings in the Tsangri Style 

Drukpa Hermitage at Sabu, Ladakh;, 
ca. 1981 

Painted by Tsering Wangdu of Nyemo, 
Ladakh 

After E. Lo Bue 2005, fig. 7. 


FIG. 10.27 (BOTTOM RIGHT) 
Viridhaka and Dhrtarastra, two Great 
Kings painted in a Tsangri Style 

India; 1980s or 1990s 

Painted by Phuntshog Sangpo 

After Phuntshog Sangpo 2000, p. 171, 
“The 7th Nechu.” 


rounded points of the glacier peaks and 
tiny snow lions cavorting in the snow.) 
Figure 10.23b depicts a detail that 
includes Virtipaksa’s face. Here the indi- 
vidual clouds behind the deity have dark 
scalloped outer edges (as described in my 
2012 publication).’*° The outer strip is 
made of three progressively darker colors 
as we approach the bumpy outer dark- 
indigo edge. (I called that outer edge, 
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which is used in many painting styles, 
the “dark scalloped cloud lining of three 
colors,” and an informant for the Eri style 
from U Province, Legdrup Gyatsho of 
Nalendra, called it phing bris.) 

Figure 10.24 depicts again 
Virtpaksa as a Great King, but here in 
the veranda of the Old Dukhang of Phy- 
ang Monastery. Here Yeshe Jamyang has 
added another pair of clouds behind the 
main figure, painting nine in all. Though 
in every respect a highly competent 
work of art, the backgrounds here (as in 
Lamayuru) lack the typical Driri skies, 
clouds, and landscapes. 

If we turn now to murals of a 


different monastery, Spituk, dating 


to 1975, just one year earlier than the 
Lamayuru veranda, we find interesting 
comparisons. Yeshe Jamyang also con- 
tributed significantly to the painting of 
some of these murals, working together 
with Ngawang Choéphel of Linshed. Its 
murals of the Four Great Kings were 

a tour de force, but they are in an even 
more distinctively Tsangri style than the 
murals just seen from Lamayuru and 
Phyang. In Figure 10.25, which depicts 
a mural section from them, we find a 
fringe of clouds around one king that 
was much more colorful. The cloud- 
backing is more elaborate and colorful, 


Fic. 10.28 

Drawing of the Great King Vaisravana 
following the Tsangri 

Drawn by Kachen Losang Phiintshok of 
Tashilhunpo 

After Kachen Losang Phiintshok 1993, 
p. 103, detail showing bottom third of 
thangka. 


consisting of twelve three-lobed clouds 
with dark scalloped lining of three col- 
ors. There are only one or two prominent 
dark holes in the centers of the clouds. 
The three-lobed clouds have been 
divided into individual lobes, each of 
which received a different base color. 
This (like the presence of pastel pink 
and sometimes whitish orange as base 
colors for clouds) was one of the distinc- 
tive treatments of clusters of clouds that I 
have found in Tsangri-style thangkas. In 
one previously discussed thangkas, each 
lobe of a three-lobed cloud had its own 
base colors, which were pink, blue, green, 
and white (not pale yellow or orange). ”™ 
Though Yeshe Jamyang adopted 
much from the Tsangri, it seems that in 
Lamayuru (and Phyang) in his clouds he 
refused to go further, using just a simpler 
and more conservative coloration. To 
some extent he still painted in harmony 
with Driri aesthetics. A true Tsangri 
painter would have painted the Four 
Great King’s clouds with much more 


varied and exuberant colors. For example, 


in Figure 10.26, a mural that was painted 
at a Drukpa Hermitage at Sabu in Ladakh 
in about 1981 by the top Tsangri painter 
in Ladakh, Tsering Wangdu, we find a 
veritable explosion of colors, including 
pastel pinks and even some shockingly 
intense orpiment yellows. 

These murals by Tsering Wangdu 
of Nyemo depict Vaisravana and 
Virtipaksa, two Great Kings in the Tsan- 
gri style. That artist was following the 
tradition of showing two of the Four 
Great Kings with dark “flames” (elabo- 
rate fire-like clouds of smoke), but he 
has given Viriipaksa a more wrathful- 
looking mass of background smoke and 
put clouds behind VaiSravana. 

That Tsering Wangdu’s multicol- 
ored clouds behind the Great Kings did 
not depart from standard Tsangri prac- 
tice is shown by Figure 10.27. There, 
in a thangka painting by the Tsangri 
artist Phuntshog Sangpo, we see two of 
the Four Great Kings, one with clouds 
behind and the other with pale brown 
billowing smoke. The series of clouds 
are markedly more subdued than would 
be seen in the Driri, though with numer- 
ous subtle base colors spread over the 
cluster of backrest clouds. 

Figure 10.28 illustrates the flame- 
like smoke behind Vaisravana as one of 
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Fic. 10.29 

Yeshe Jamyang standing before Lumbini 
murals in a more realistic style 
Photograph by Ashes Rajbansh, 

March 2014 

Photograph courtesy of Michael Pahlke 


FIG. 10.30 

Yeshe Jamyang standing before a temple 
entrance in Lumbini 

Photograph by Ashes Rajbansh, 

March 2014 

Photograph courtesy of Michael Pahlke 
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FIG. 10.31 

Virapaksa and Vaisravana, two of the Four 
Great Kings 

Painted by Yeshe Jamyang 

Veranda, Jangchubling Monastery, Dehra 
Dun, India; 1989 or 1991 

Photograph by Ani Chime/Angela Harkavy, 
2013 


Fic. 10.32 

Detail of Vaisravana as one of the Four 
Great Kings 

Painted by Yeshe Jamyang 

Veranda, Jangchubling Monastery, Dehra 
Dun, India; 1989 or 1991 

Photograph by Rosita Faber 


the Four Great Kings in a Tsangri style, 
here drawn by the outstanding Tashil- 
hunpo artist Kachen Losang Phiintshok. 
Again that king is shown backed with 
smoke, with much broader tongues 

or lobes of smoke than in any of the 
Ladakh murals. 


5. Some Reflections 


For Tibetan painters it was rare to learn 
even as many as two styles and remain 
flexible enough to paint in either one 
equally well. One of the main preced- 
ing Drigung Kagyu painters in Ladakh, 
K6nchok Gyaltshan of Phyang, was 
sufficiently fluent in two styles to eas- 
ily produce the clouds of each. But 

the available photographs (Figs. 10.6 
and 10.9) are too poor for us to judge 
whether he was really painting in the 
Driri, or just imitating some of its key 
elements while painting in the Uri. 

In the case of Yeshe Jamyang, he 
formally only learned one style, the 
Driri. It was his own mature aesthetic 
judgments as a working artist many 
years later that drove him to adopt some 
excellent features from fellow Ladakhi 
painters of the Tsangri or to keep what 
he thought best from his original school. 

It reminds me of another puz- 
zling case of style change, that of the 
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outstanding painter Ngawang Dorje of 
Spiti (later of Manali). Born in Phenpo 
in central Tibet, he had learned the Eri as 
a young man, but you would never guess 
that from his later, heavily Karma Gardri 
style. Clare Harris mentioned him in 
connection with his student Sonam Stan- 
zin and the so-called “Spiti Style school 
of Tibetan thangka painting.” (One 
example of his murals from Manali pub- 
lished by Harris looks in that detail more 
like the Tsangri, with its deep dark-blue 
sky.)”° In any case, none of Ngawang 
Dorje’s accessible paintings are like the 
Eri that he learned as a child in Lhasa 
from one of the outstanding Uchenmo 
(dbu chen mo) art masters.”” (Perhaps 
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a ; 
one of his surviving disciples will be 
able to explain it.) 

Yeshe Jamyang’s stylistic change, 
too, is very hard for me to judge at a 
distance. (I regret that I, an admirer of 
his art, never had the chance to ask him 
about it, and I wish I had more examples 
of his thangkas to compare.) I think we 
can conclude at the very least that he did 
not, as an artist, adhere blindly or rigidly 
to every aspect of the artistic tradition he 
originally learned. Through collaborat- 
ing with other (mainly Tsangri) painters 
during the 1960s and 1970s on numer- 
ous occasions, he could see at close hand 
the virtues of their tradition. He was 
himself a practiced and discerning artist, 


FIG. 10.33 

Yeshe Jamyang in recent days 
Photograph by Ashes Rajbansh, March 
2014 

Photograph courtesy of Michael Pahlke 


senior in years to many of them. (Later 
in life Yeshe Jamyang said that he much 
respected the Tsangri master Tshering 
Wangdu as a painter, yet he admired 
even more the pictorial art of one of 
Tsering Wangdu’s prominent senior 
disciples (Ngawang Gyaltshan?) from 
Chopa house in Martselang, who was 
then in about his mid- or late sixties.)”** 

Yeshe Jamyang was in the 1960s 
and 1970s the sole representative of his 
minority school in Ladakh, living in 
artistic isolation. Though he never kept a 
long-time assistant as disciple-successor, 
in the 1990s he may have given some 
training to a younger Drigung Kagyu 
painter named Ka Gyatsho.” 

Yeshe Jamyang demonstrated in the 
late 1980s a renewed loyalty to the Driri 
style when painting in the new mother 
temple of Jangchubling. There, though 
he does not use for example the classic 
Driri clouds and mountains of the nine- 
teenth century, he pays homage to the 
Driri through other aesthetic choices. It is 
wonderful to compare now Figure 10.31, 


his Jangchubling version of Viriipaksa, 


the red-skinned Great King of whom 
we saw three other versions in Ladakhi 
monasteries (Lamayuru, Phyiwang, and 
Spituk). In Dehra Dun he refrains from 
using the more intense orange and pink 
pastels that we saw in isolated clouds in 
Lamayuru and Phyang. (Cf. Figs. 10.22, 
10.23a and 10.24.) His color scheme of 
the background with many relatively flat 
and somewhat monochrome clouds in 
soft-gray or soft-brown hues is akin to 
the Driri. 

He achieved a similar aesthetic 
effect in the Jangchubling mural detail 
of the panel depicting white-skinned 
Dhrtarastra, the vina-strumming Great 
King (not pictured here). In the sky 
and clouds we again find a subtle color 
scheme consistent with the Driri. The 
bright pink or beige-orange clouds (one 
or two of which typically turn up in each 
of his Ladakh mural panels) are absent, 
while the clouds are relatively flat and 
monochrome. 

Thus, Yeshe Jamyang only took 
his stylistic conversion so far. He 
always retained in thangka paintings a 
preference for certain important Driri 
elements, such as heavily symmetrical 
compositions. Even in murals he adopted 
only a few of the many cloud colors 
available in the Tsangri, while he kept 


FIG. 10.34 

Dhrtarastra and Vaisravana, Two Great 
Kings to either side of the main entrance 
door 

Rinchen Ling, Nepal; late 2007-2008 
Painted by Tshering of Phenpo 

Photograph by Ani Chime/Angela Harkavy, 
2007 


in his repertoire and sometimes painted 
flame-tips reminiscent of the Driri. (See 
Figure 10.32, a detail of smoke behind 
Vaisravana at Jangchubling.) 

Though he did practice as a mature 
artist in Ladakh a Driri-Tsangri hybrid 
style, it was not close to a pure Tsan- 
gri. Even his Ladakhi murals feature 
relatively subdued cloud colors com- 
pared with those of true Tsangri artists. 
Moreover, he retained other important 
loyalties to the Driri, as witnessed by his 
Jangchubling murals. Thus, Yeshe Jamy- 
ang remains a fascinating and complex 
painter, worthy of any tradition. 

It is not fair to judge Yeshe Jamy- 
ang as “the last Driri painter.” Instead 
we should remember him as one of the 
best Ladakhi murals painters of his gen- 
eration, an artist with uncompromisingly 
high aesthetic standards whose paintings 
and other works of sacred art continue to 
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FIG. 10.35 

Viridhaka and Dhrtarastra, Two Great 
Kings 

Rinchen Ling Monastery, Nepal; late 
2007-2008 

Painted by Tsering of Phenpo 

Photograph by Ani Chime/Angela Harkavy, 
2007 


FIG. 10.36 

Padmasambhava with Other Eminent Gurus 
and Lamas 

Rinchen Ling, Nepal; late 2007-2008 
Painted by Sanggye from Bhutan 
Photograph by Ani Chime/Angela Harkavy, 
2007 


FIG. 10.37 

Kalacakra and Maksorma 

Rinchen Ling, Nepal; late 2007-2008 
Painted by Sanggye from Bhutan 
Photograph by Ani Chime/Angela Harkavy, 
2007 


impress those who have the good fortune 
to see them. 


6.A Postcript 


When completing this catalog, I learned 
that Yeshe Jamyang had in recent years 
(2012) completed a three-dimensional 
mandala of Samvara at Rinchen Ling, a 
new Drigung Kagyu monastery in Nay- 
apati, Nepal. (See Fig. 10.16h.) He did 
not paint any of the murals of that mon- 
astery. Instead, an artist named Tshering 
from Phenpo in northern U Province 
painted the Four Great Kings.” (See 
Fig. 10.34.) 

In the skies above the Great Kings, 
the painter depicted several glacier 
peaks in a striking Tsangri style, a clear 
show of his stylistic identity. But in the 
skies he avoids pink or orange clouds 
(which we often saw in Yeshe Jamyang’s 
Ladakh murals). Moreover, the two 
more peaceful of the Great Kings are 
ringed with fairly monochrome clouds 
whose colors are in tune with the Driri. 


The tongues of fire-like rich reddish- 
brown smoke are particularly elegant; 
with flame tips highlighted by various 
soft colors, they make this panel a tour 
de force. (See Fig. 10.35.) 

Meanwhile, elsewhere in the main 
temple murals of Rinchen Ling, the 
Tsangri style is left behind and an amaz- 
ing transfiguration has taken place. In 
scene after scene, behind practically 
every figure we find clouds and moun- 
tains in a mode very close to the Driri. 
These murals were painted by a painter 
named Sanggye from Bhutan, follow- 
ing the instructions of a knowledgeable 
monk from Drigung Thel.”™ 

In Figure 10.36, for example, the 
artist rendered three conical mountain 
peaks that loom on the horizon while 
(Driri-like) clouds float in regular clus- 
ters behind Atisa and Marpa, the two 
gurus nearest the horizon to the right and 
left. The Bhutanese painter was directed 
by a fifty-year old monk from Drigung 
Thel named Jo Lama (Jo Bla ma), who 
planned the compositions, told the artist 
which old thangka he should follow as 
models, and supervised the work. 

Figure 10.37 shows the carefully 
differentiated types of flame nimbuses 
and other details. Around the standing 
semiwrathful yidam, or tutelary deity, 
Kalacakra, a body nimbus of volutes 
has been carefully executed. Behind the 
female wrathful protectress Maksorma, 
the flames exactly reproduce the shape 
of the classic Driri-style wrathful flames! 

Figure 10.38 shows a stand- 
ing white goddess who also has been 
painted with great care. She is a stand- 
ing version of Achi Chokyi Drélma, 
who holds in her hands a mirror and a 
scull cup with jewels inside. Her deli- 
cately rendered body nimbus includes 
both volute patterns and depictions of 
colorful jewels. In the landscape behind 
her, the pastel pink and blues clouds 
create an exquisite setting. 

It is too soon to judge from the 
murals of just one new temple in Nepal, 


but the Rinchen Ling murals are a hope- 


ful sign. Somehow, through the intense 
interest of the lama-patrons and the 
painstaking work of the artists and the 
monk closely supervising them, a paint- 
ing style close in spirit and appearance 
to the Driri has been called to life. Let’s 
hope it can be continued. 


Fic. 10.38 

Standing Goddess Achi Chékyi Drélma 
Rinchen Ling, Nepal; 2008-2009 

Painted by Sanggye from Bhutan 
Photograph by Ani Chime/Angela Harkavy 
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WITH MORE AND MORE early Tibetan 
paintings becoming accessible through 
publications and online, their attribution 
to particular schools of Tibetan Buddhism 
is being continuously refined by scholars 
in the field. The extant scroll paintings 
(thangkas), indicate that there must have 
been a surge in production about 1200 
with the rise of the Sakya and diverse 
Kagyu Schools as religious and politi- 

cal forces. These schools distinguished 
themselves from the older ones, Nyingma 
and Kadampa, through their emphasis on 
Highest Yoga (niruttarayoga) teachings’ 
and their direct transmission from India, 
both also prominently communicated 
through art. A driving force in this surge 
was certainly the eight Kagyu Schools 
founded by pupils of Phagmotrupa (Phag 
mo gru pa rDo rje rgyal po, 1110-1170), 
who asserted the awakening of Phag- 
motrupa and their own. 

The first securely identifiable 
Kagyu paintings were those of the Karma 
Kagyu, which could easily be identified 
through the distinctive black hats of the 
Karmapa incarnation.” While schol- 
ars long thought that the black hat was 
depicted beginning with the Third Kar- 
mapa Rangjung Dorje (Rang byung rdo 
rje, 1284-1339), this has turned out not 


Fic. 11.1 

Drigungpa’s footprints and typical Drigung 
composition drawn on silk 

Central Tibet; early 13th century 
Photograph by David De Armas 

Rubin Museum of Art 

C2003.7.1 (HAR 65205) 


“Beneficial to See” 
Early Drigung Painting 


BY CHRISTIAN LUCZANITS, 
RUBIN MUSEUM OF ART™ 


to be the case as depictions of the First 
Karmapa, Diisum Khyenpa (Dus gsum 
mkhyen pa, 1110-1193), wearing a black 
hat have been identified.” Further, a few 
early Drukpa Kagyu paintings could be 
recognized through the distinctive dress 
of some of the school’s protagonists.” 
The early paintings of other schools, 
however, do not offer such a clear marker 
and have to be identified on the basis 
of other criteria. Works of the Taklung 
Kagyu School could be attributed to that 
school on the basis of the inscriptions 
usually found on the back of the paint- 
ings.’””’ The largest corpus of surviving 
paintings, early Taklung works, com- 
prises a considerable number of types 
and styles and covers a period of several 
centuries. A few paintings can be attrib- 
uted to the Yazang School through the 
distinctive representation of its founder, 
Yazang Chéje Ch6 Monlam (g.Ya’ bzang 
chos rje Chos smon lam, 1169-1233), 
and thus largely on the basis of an art his- 
torical assessment.”* The identification 
of early Drigung Kagyu paintings, by 
contrast, is possible only on the basis of a 
combination of the criteria and methods 
used for the other groups, and a number 
of distinctive motifs and iconographic 
groups have been established as typical 
for that school.” David Jackson’s publi- 
cation Mirror of the Buddha reflects the 
state of research in 2012.7°° 

This contribution introduces the 
main characteristics of the earliest 
paintings of the Drigung School on the 
basis of key examples, surveys related 


paintings and the development of their 


7! introduces distinctive 


iconography, 
mahasiddha and Buddha depictions 
characteristic for this school, relates 

all these to monuments in Ladakh, and 
summarizes the evidence available so 
far. In terms of chronology, this contri- 
bution focuses on the first two centuries 
of Drigung art, that is the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and only occasion- 
ally refers to fifteenth-century examples. 


CRUCIAL EVIDENCE 


A painting in the collection of the 
Rubin Museum of Art opened the door 
to securely identifying a group of early 
Tibetan paintings as products of Dri- 
gung patronage. This Cakrasamvara and 
footprint drawing on silk is also one of 
the earliest Drigung paintings extant 
(Figure 11.1). As such, it is not only of 
great religious and historical importance 
due to the footprints of Drigungpa, 

or Jigten Gonpo (‘Jig rten mgon po, 
1143-1217), as has been described by 
Deborah Klimburg-Salter”’ following 
Kathryn H. Selig Brown’s work, but it 
contains the key for defining a number 
of characteristics in early paintings that 
now can safely be attributed to the 
Drigung School. These markers allow 
for identifying Drigung paintings 
despite their occasional extreme differ- 
ences of style. Some of these markers 
are also independent of the main topic 
of a given painting. 
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The uppermost row of figures in 


the Rubin Museum drawing represents 
the standard Kagyu (bKa’ brgyud) 
School lineage up to Phagmotrupa in 
the top center. Immediately below him 
follows Drigungpa, his personal name 
being Jigten G6npo (‘Jig rten mgon po, 
1143-1217), who was a prominent pupil 
of Phagmotrupa (Fig. 11.2). He and his 
school are named after Drigung, the 
place where he founded a monastery 

in 1179. Drigungpa essentially follows 
Phagmotrupa in appearance —both are 
shown frontally and performing the 
teaching gesture—and both are identi- 
fied by captions.”* But the representa- 
tion of Drigungpa is larger, as is the 
entire row of deities at his level,” and 
he has a distinctive hairline, which is 
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also occasionally found with other repre- 
sentations of him (see below). 

From a spiritual point of view, the 
most important elements of this drawing 
are the footprints, which are embellished 
with the Eight Auspicious Symbols. The 
fact that many of the known Tibetan 
footprints are based on the actual foot- 
prints of a revered teacher’ is in this 
case also supported by their distinctive 
shape’ and the spot at the bottom of the 
canvas— which may well be the result 
of a drop of the saffron color dripping 
from the foot during the application. 
Such points make it plausible that these 
are the footprints of Drigungpa himself, 
allowing for the dating of this thangka to 
prior to his death in 1217. The footprints 
are set on the same level and lotus base 


Fic. 11.2 

Detail of Fig. 11.1, the central lineage 
teachers with Drigungpa identified by 
caption in the bottom center 


as the central deity, Cakrasamvara, indi- 
cating a convergence —if not a shared 
identity — of the teacher and the deity 
whose practice he bestowed.”*” 

The central part of the thangka is 
flanked by a group of eight siddhas that 
is distinctive for the Drigung School, 
as will be explained in greater detail. 
Below them are two snake deities hold- 
ing the throne base on both sides, and 
the bottom row features protective 
deities. All of these are inscribed into 
a lotus scroll emerging from a vase 


standing on a crossed vajra (viSvavajra) 
in the bottom center. The complemen- 
tary nature of these figures is empha- 
sized through the stem supporting the 
main lotus holding the deity and the 
footprints and the scrolls branching from 
this stem and holding all figures in the 
bottom row and at the sides. 

Along the bottom of the paint- 
ing a very fragmentary inscription, the 
remains of which are still to be inter- 
preted properly, contains some points 
important for the present discussion. 


The teacher is referred to as Jewel (Rin 


chen), and the painting as footprint relic. 
More remarkably, the benefit gained 
through seeing it, hearing from it, and 
even recollecting it are extolled, as is the 
exemplary life of the teacher.’”* 
Though Drigung Monastery was 
founded in central Tibet, a second set 
of crucial art-historical evidence is pre- 
served in the distant western Himala- 
yas, in the monastic complex of Alchi, 
Ladakh, Northwest India. At least five 


monuments within the monastic complex 


Fic. 11.3 

The southern part of the monastic complex 
at Alchi with the three-story Sumtsek, the 
prominent building, the Great Chérten in 
the background on the top left, and the 
Small Stupa in front of the Sumtsek 
Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2000 


Fic. 11.4 

Entry wall of the Alchi Sumtsek’s third floor 
lantern with the early Drigung lineage to the 
left of the entrance 

Photograph by J. Poncar, 1990 


(chos ‘khor) of Alchi Monastery can be 
associated with the Drigung School. The 
earliest of these is the three-story Sumt- 
sek, a building with niches on three sides, 
southwest of the Assembly Hall of the 
complex (Fig. 11.3). 

There a Drigung lineage is found 
on the entry wall of the building’s lantern 
to the left of the window (Fig. 11.4).’° I 
have discussed this lineage in great detail 
elsewhere’! and thus here only mention 
those elements relevant for the subject 
of early Drigung art. The lineage com- 
mences with a small figure of the blue 


Vajradhara/Vajrasattva’? 


placed between 
the two siddhas Tilopa and Naropa. The 
two teachers who follow are represented 
in a unique manner: Marpa (Mar pa, 
1012-1096) is dressed in white robes 
with a red cape and holds a vajra and bell 
and Milarepa (Mi la ras pa, 1040-1113) 
is shown as a naked siddha holding a 
scarf. In contrast to the dark siddhas 
both have a white complexion, as do 

the teachers following them, who are 

not individualized otherwise.’ The last 
three teachers in the lineage are Dagpo 
Onchung (Dwag po dBon chung, 1130- 
1173), Phagmotrupa Dorje Gyelpo (Phag 
mo gru pa rDo rje rgyal po, 1110-1170), 
and Drigungpa (‘Bri gung pa, 1143- 
1217; Fig. 5). That this counts among 
the earliest lineage representations of the 
Drigung School, and probably the Kagyu 
Schools in general, can be concluded 
from a number of facts. 
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Although the lineage is an element 
added to the iconographic program of 
the temple at the latest stage of construc- 
tion, it is built into the program in a 
meaningful way. 


e The captions identifying the 
teachers are part of an inscription 
in which the founder of the Sumt- 
sek, the monk Tsiildrim O (Tshul 
khrims ‘od), takes refuge in the 
teachers of the lineage.” 

e The representation of the teachers 
is not yet canonized, and the lin- 
eage introduces new iconographic 
elements to the teacher representa- 
tion not found in earlier western- 
Himalayan art. 

e The lineage features two teachers 
following Gampopa, two of his 
nephews succeeding him as abbots 
of Dakla Gampo Monastery, who 
do not occur in any other Kagyu 


lineage.” 
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Since these facts are consistent 
with other information gained from the 
monastic complex, there is no need— 
and no justification— for assuming 
that the lineage and its accompanying 
inscription are considerably later addi- 
tions to the monument. Tsiildrim O also 
constructed the Great Ch6rten at the 
southwestern entrance of the monastic 
complex and refers to Sumtsek in the 
inscription there.” While this stupa 
does contain the depiction of Drigungpa 
(Fig. 11.43), his representation in the 
Small Chérten is much more informa- 
tive. This stupa stands directly in front 
of the Sumtsek and on the way from the 
entrance into the core of the monastic 
complex (Fig. 11.3). 

The teacher depiction in the Small 
ChGrten can be considered practically 
contemporary with the Rubin Museum 
drawing (Fig. 11.6).’°° Although stylisti- 
cally it adheres to the local art of Alchi 
and is much freer in its composition than 


Fic. 11.5 

The last three teachers in the Alchi Sumtseg 
teaching lineage including Phagmotrupa and 
Drigungpa 

Photograph by J. Poncar, 1990. 


contemporaneous central-Tibetan thangka 
painting, most of its elements could 

be identified on the basis of the Rubin 
Museum drawing.’ In the Small Chérten 
painting the central teacher is shown in 
three-quarter profile and flanked by two 
standing bodhisattvas. Further, Sadaksara 
LokeSvara and Green Tara flank the 

head of the teacher, who most likely is 
Drigungpa. The lineage at the top of the 
painting is unusual in that the immedi- 

ate predecessor of the central teacher is 

a siddha.’® This is surprising, since the 
inscribed lineage of the Alchi Sumtsek 

is the common Drigung lineage, but it is 
consistent with the iconographic program 
of the stupa in which the transmission 
through a siddha is emphasized. 
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The main figure of the two early 
Alchi stupas with Drigungpa is a naked 
siddha, his back supported by a yogic 
band (yogapatta) around his knees; he 
holds a twig to the side and an elongated 
object upright underneath his mouth, 
possibly a flute.” As the only figure 
depicted frontally, he must be considered 
the teacher of the others. Drigungpa sits 
opposite the siddha, and the two local 
teachers on the side walls both face Dri- 
gungpa. I have resisted the identification 
of this siddha as Phadampa Sangye (d. 
1117), as suggested most forcefully in 
Linrothe, “Strengthening the Roots,’””” 
since neither the iconography of the sid- 
dha as he is shown in Alchi nor the con- 
nection to Drigungpa can be explained 
conclusively.’””' This may be beside the 
point, however, as the message of the 
two stupas is the new teaching deriva- 
tion through an Indian siddha. In addi- 
tion, there is no doubt that Drigungpa 
saw himself in the tradition of the Indian 
mahasiddha,’” that Phadampa played a 
major role in the transmission of the sid- 
dha tradition to Tibet,’ and that eventu- 
ally every naked black siddha has been 
identified with Phadampa.’”* Given the 
time gap from Phadampa to Drigungpa, 


it is fitting that the local teachers face 
Drigungpa and not Phadampa, indicat- 
ing that it is a vision of Drigungpa that 
transmitted the teachings. 

In this connection, it is important 
to recognize that the composition with 
a central focus, a lineage in the top, 
and protectors at the bottom reflects a 
Tibetan compositional convention that 
likely was not fully developed until the 
second half of the twelfth century and 
later remained a principle of Tibetan 
painting. This composition reflects the 
hierarchy of teacher (guru/bla ma), 
aspiration deity (istadevata/yi dam), and 
protector of Buddhism (dharmapéala/ 
chos skyong). In general, by the early 
thirteenth century the depiction of a 
teacher’s lineage at the top of a paint- 
ing was still a new subject and in the 
process of formation.”” As I have tried 
to demonstrate elsewhere,’”° this hier- 
archy as well as the iconography of the 
teacher representation that developed 
with it reflects the public elevation of 
the teacher from a pious practitioner to 
an awakened being. Consequently the 
teacher representation orients itself on 
the buddha image. 

In the Small Chérten panel the 


FIG. 11.6 

Drigungpa in the Small Chérten in Alchi, 
Ladakh 

Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2010 


sides are again occupied by siddhas. 

In this case they number nine; five are 
represented on the right side, and some 
have unusual iconography. These and 
the protector deities in the bottom row 
count among the major defining charac- 
teristics of early Drigung painting and 
are discussed in greater detail below. 
Like the Rubin Museum drawing, the 
Alchi paintings of the Sumtsek and the 
Small Chérten can be considered repre- 
sentative of the earliest phase of Drigung 
School art. They also provide evidence 
of the early spread of the Drigung 
School in the western-Himalayan region. 


EIGHT GREAT ADEPTS 


Among the characteristics of early Dri- 
gung paintings that could be identified 
on the basis of the Rubin Museum draw- 
ing (Fig. 11.1), the depiction of the Eight 
Great Adepts at the sides of the paintings 
turns out to be extremely useful. These 
eight mahasiddhas are represented in 
paintings of other Kagyu Schools as 
well,’” but their depiction in Drigung 
paintings is highly distinctive and con- 
sistent enough to allow for their identi- 
fication. They are thus the marker that 
allows us to attribute a group of early 
Tibetan paintings to the Drigung School. 
In addition, the Rubin Museum drawing 
clarifies the identity of the mahasiddhas, 
as all of them are identified in captions. 
Among the eight adepts, the two 
groups in the upper corners on both 
sides are essential for identifying early 
Drigung paintings and can easily be rec- 
ognized. The upper-left siddha is always 
Indrabhiti, the king, who is represented 
with a consort and his sister Laksmikara 
(Fig. 11.7). Surprisingly, Indrabhiti is 
also accompanied by Viriipa, who raises 
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his hand to interrupt the sun in its course, 
the sun often indicated by a red circle or 
disk. The connection of these two siddhas 
to each other and the teaching this compo- 
sition may signify remain unclear to date. 

The upper-right corner sid- 
dha depiction consistently features 
Buddha Sakyamuni flanked by 
Nagarjuna to his proper right and Atisa 
(DipamkaraSrijfiana, 982-1054), the 
famous Indian scholar who went to Tibet 
in the middle of the eleventh century 
and had wide-ranging influence on Bud- 
dhism there, to his proper left (Figure 
11.8). Although Nagarjuna is here shown 
among the mahasiddhas, the triad most 
likely represents what is called the Lin- 
eage of Profound View, the teaching of 
emptiness, which passed from Buddha 
Sakyamuni to Nagarjuna and eventually 
entered Tibet with Atisa.’* In this con- 
nection it is also important to note that 
Drigungpa was considered an incarna- 
tion of Nagarjuna. 

The other mahasiddhas, too, are 
consistently represented in the same 
position and with similar iconography. 
On the left side Indrabhiti is followed 
by Dombtheruka (Fig. 11.7), who invari- 
ably sits on a pregnant tigress, the danc- 
ing Brahmin Saraha, often accompanied 
by two female attendants,’” and Kuk- 
kuripa, who can easily be recognized 
thanks to his dog companion. 

On the right side, the top triad fea- 
turing Nagarjuna is followed by Liyipa, 
famous for nourishing himself with the 
entrails of fish (Fig. 11.8). The mahasid- 
dha who follows, Padmavajra, is icono- 
graphically the least distinctive of the 
group.” Finally, Ghantapada, or Drilbupa 
(Dril bu pa), is commonly shown making 
a gigantic leap through the air and hold- 
ing a vajra and bell in his raised hands. 

The siddhas of the Alchi Small 
Chorten panel (Fig. 11.6), however, pose 
considerable problems regarding their 
identification, as their arrangement does 
not conform to the Rubin Museum draw- 
ing and their individual iconography is 
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often not distinguished enough to iden- 


tify them. Only the triad in the upper 
right undoubtedly represents Buddha 
Sakyamuni flanked by Nagarjuna and 
Atisa. Among the adepts depicted to the 
left of the central teacher, Saraha, danc- 
ing with a consort, takes the top posi- 
tion, and is followed by Dombitheruka, 
possibly Viriipa,’*! and Kukkuripa. 

For those on the right side one could 
speculate that the triad underneath the 


FIG. 11.7 

Detail of Fig. 11.1, the upper two 
mahasiddhas to the left of the footprints 
featuring king Indrabhiti embracing 

a consort and flanked by Virapa and 
Laksmikara in the top triad as well as 
Dombtheruka 


Fic. 11.8 

Detail of Fig. 11.1, the upper two 
mahasiddhas to the right of the footprints 
featuring Sakyamuni flanked by Nagarjuna 
and Ati§a in the top triad as well as Layipa 


Buddha with Nagarjuna has Indrabhiti 
in its center, who is the only other 
mahasiddha besides Saraha commonly 
represented with female attendants. The 
three mahasiddhas who follow then 
ought to represent Padmavajra, Liyipa, 
and Ghantapada (Drilbupa), but none of 
them is clearly identifiable.” 

As in the case of the lineage, the 
Small Chérten preserves a highly uncon- 
ventional representation of the mahasid- 
dhas. As on the Mafijus1i dhoti in the 
Alchi Sumtsek, the ascetic nature of the 
adepts is emphasized, and Indrabhiti 
may thus be represented in the same 
way as the other siddhas, not as a king 
seated on a throne. The Alchi depiction 
is also remarkable for the separation of 
Indrabhiti and Virtipa and the distinc- 
tive representation of Nagarjuna among 
the mahasiddhas. Both may indicate that 
Nagarjuna and the Lineage of Profound 
View he represents were originally not 
thought to be among the eight mahasid- 
dhas but distinctive from that group, 
and that Virtipa is the original eighth 
mahasiddha and was placed in a second- 
ary position to preserve the grouping of 
eight. This admittedly highly speculative 
scenario not only would further support 
the attribution of the Alchi depiction to 
the very beginning of Drigung art but 
also prefigures the slight alterations seen 
throughout the corpus of early Drigung 
paintings featuring the Eight Great 
Adepts, to which we turn next. 


Bopy OF PAINTINGS 


Based on the critical examples intro- 
duced above, and in particular the 
distinctive iconography of the eight 
mahasiddhas, a considerable corpus of 
early Tibetan paintings can be attributed 
to the Drigung School. The majority 

of these paintings are of the two types 
represented by the Rubin Museum draw- 
ing and the Alchi panel, that is, thangkas 
with the representation of the footprints 
of Drigungpa and those featuring a 


central hierarch. In this discussion, these 
paintings are presented in a hypothetical 
chronology based on the lineage depic- 
tions, the development of secondary 
themes introduced in the paintings, as 
well as iconographic and stylistic con- 
siderations. The group covers a period 
of a maximum of 150 years from the 
earliest depictions to the latest one, the 
attribution depending on which lineage 
is to be applied. 


Three Potential Lineages 


The lineage depicted in the uppermost 
registers of the paintings is the most 
important element for the chronologi- 
cal attribution, but there is now good 
evidence that in the case of the Drigung 
paintings we have more than one lineage 
represented and the same number of 
figures depicted in a lineage can result in 
very different absolute dates. This is cer- 
tainly the case for paintings to be attrib- 
uted to the western Himalayas, in which 
the lineage may refer to one of two local 
lineage traditions. We thus have poten- 
tially three different lineages that may be 
represented in such paintings. 

For central-Tibetan paintings there 
is justification to assume that the lineage 
figures refer to the abbots (gdan rabs) 
of Drigung Monastery, among which 
Drigungpa can be counted as the first 
(see appendix A).”*° For western Tibet, 
however, there are at least two other 
possibilities, namely the lineage of the 
head of the Drigung hermitages around 
Mount Kailasa and Manasarovar, called 
the dordzin (rdor “dzin) and continuing 
with the first Drigung dordzin Ghuya 
Gangpa (Ghu ya sgang pa) in the early 
thirteenth century (see appendix B), 
and a western Tibetan lineage in which 
Drigungpa is followed by Ridro Wang- 
chuk Senge Yeshe (Ri khrod dbang 
phyug Seng ge ye shes, 1181-1252), 

a pupil of his who went to western 
Tibet in 1219.78* While the dordzin was 
appointed from the head monastery 

in central Tibet, the western Tibetan 


teaching transmission appears to be 
independent of the head monastery. 

In general the date ranges pro- 
vided for some of the paintings under 
consideration are based on the assump- 
tion that a painting was made during 
the abbacy of the last figure depicted in 
the lineage or that of his successor. This 
chronological range thus represents the 
maximum time frame within which the 
painting can be dated on the basis of the 
lineage, provided the lineage referred to 
is known. Within this range, dates closer 
to the change of office, usually follow- 
ing the death of the preceding hierarch, 
are much more likely than dates at the 
extreme ends of the range. On the one 
hand it is more likely that the painting 
of a hierarch is commissioned late in his 
tenure, and on the other hand it is also 
common for the succeeding abbot to 
commission a painting in the memory of 
his predecessor shortly after the prede- 
cessor’s death. 


Following Drigungpa 


One of the oldest thangkas in the group 
of early Drigung paintings is a stylisti- 
cally and technically unusual thangka 
from the Pritzker Collection (Figure 
11.9). In comparison to the Rubin 
Museum drawing, this fascinating work 
features an additional figure in the lin- 
eage who likely represents a teacher 
that followed Drigungpa. Indeed, the 
top-central figure bears the hairline of 
Drigungpa and to the right of him is 
Phagmotrupa, who often is represented 
with a slight beard (Figure 11.10). As 
in Alchi, the central hierarch is flanked 
by two bodhisattvas, and two additional 
deities occupy the corners at the sides of 
the central teacher’s head. Further, the 
deities Acala and Vajrayogini are added 
to the sides below the mahasiddhas. 
The style of the Pritzker hierarch 
is so unusual that no regional attribution 
can be deduced from it. If the depicted 
hierarch is the second abbot of Dri- 
gung Monastery, Tsiildrim Dorje (Tshul 
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khrims rdo rje, 1154-1221), who held 
the seat from 1217 to 1221, then this 
painting dates somewhere between 1217 
and 1235, the end of the reign of his suc- 
cessor, S6nam Dragpa (bSod nams grags 
pa, 1187-1235). A western Tibetan deri- 
vation would expand that chronological 
range considerably into the third quarter 
of the thirteenth century, but a date later 
than 1235 appears unlikely in terms of 
the iconographic details of the painting. 

The same two additional deities, 
Acala and Vajrayogini, are also repre- 
sented on three other footprint thang- 
kas centered on Cakrasamvara, which 
follow the Rubin Museum drawing in 
composition. One of those, in a private 
collection, provides a chronological 
clue by representing two more teachers 
in the corners to the sides of the halo 
of the central teacher (see Fig. 5.5).78° 
These most likely continue the lineage 
and represent successors of Drigungpa 
and thus make the painting two gen- 
erations later than the Rubin Museum 
drawing.’*’ Its possible date ranges 
between 1221 and 1255, the abbacies of 
the third and fourth abbots of Drigung, 
the latter being Dragpa Chungne (Grags 
pa ‘byung gnas, 1175-1255; in office 
1235-1255). The footprints may nev- 
ertheless be that of the central teacher 
above Cakrasamvara, Drigungpa, as in 
this case they are on separate pieces of 
silk glued to the canvas.7** 

A further example in a Zurich 
private collection is focused on a Dri- 
gung hierarch who has been identified 
as Drigungpa, as he is mentioned in the 
elaborate inscriptions on the back (Fig. 
11.11).7°° However, the number of lin- 
eage figures on the painting suggests that 
it dates two or three generations after 
Drigungpa,’”” and my preliminary read- 
ing of the fragmentary inscription from 
photographs provided by the owner con- 
firms this reading.”' All other examples 
in the group indicate that the teacher 
preceding the main figure is always 
represented immediately above him in 
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the center of the lineage. If we assume 


this, the teachers emphasized in the top 
row by a white background are Marpa 
and Phagmotrupa, and Drigungpa is the 
teacher to the right of Phagmotrupa, a 
figure bearing much greater resemblance 
with other portraits of him than any of 
the other figures on this painting. If this 
is the case and if the painting is to be 
attributed to central Tibet, then the cen- 
tral teacher would be the fourth abbot 
of Drigung, Drakpa Chungne (Grags 

pa ‘byung gnas, 1175-1255; in office 
1235-1255), and the painting dates 
between 1235 and 1278, that is, his 
tenure and that of his successor Dorje 
Drakpa (rDo rje grags pa, 1210/1211- 
1278/1279; in office 1255-1278). A date 
later than the previous examples is also 
suggested by the additional pair of dei- 
ties below the siddhas, the green fierce 
Amrtakundalin’” and Usnisavijaya. 


FIG. 11.9 

Drigung hierarch succeeding Drigungpa 
Central or western Tibet; 1217-1235 
Pritzker Collection 

Photograph by Hughes DuBois 


Red Goddess 


Another footprint thangka is painted on 
embroidered silk bearing a lotus pattern 
similar to those depicted in the robes of 
teachers and may well be a fragment of 
such a robe.” In this Pritzker Collection 
piece the central teacher, who should 

be Drigungpa, is set off from the oth- 
ers by representing him underneath the 
Guhyasamaja deities and just above the 
central Cakrasamvara (Fig. 11.12).7™ 
The siddha in the top-right corner of 
this painting cannot be explained from 
comparable paintings and is unlikely to 
be part of the lineage,’””> which proceeds 


from the top-left corner via the two sid- 
dhas Tilopa and Naropa, jumps to Marpa 
and Milarepa represented immediately to 
the right of the central figure, and then to 
the gray-haired Gampopa to the right of 
the central Phagmotrupa. 

The same lineage succession, with 
the exception of the siddha, is also found 
on a McCormick Collection footprint on 
a silk thangka in which the last teacher 
is represented in the center between the 
Guhyasamaja deities in the second row 
and bears features comparable to other 
depictions of Drigungpa (Fig. 11.13).’° 
In the top-right corner are the Medicine 
Buddha Bhaisajyaguru and what appears 
to be White Tara, and on the right side 
the positions of Liyipa and Padmavajra 
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are exchanged. The McCormick thangka 
also shares the representation of a red 
goddess among the protective deities in 
the bottom row with the Pritzker foot- 
print. On this thangka (fig. 11.13) the 
goddess holds an elephant goad (ankuSa) 
and a blue lily (utpala), attributes that 
largely conform to the description of the 
rarely represented Red Tara.””” 

Bearing as they do the footprints 
of Drigungpa, all footprint paintings 
likely go back to Drigungpa’s time, but 
as in the case of the private collection 
footprint, there are indications in the 
composition and iconography of the 
figures on the Pritzker and McCormick 
footprints that they were in the making 
over a longer period. The McCormick 


Fic. 11.10 

Detail of Fig. 11.9, the central part of the 
lineage featuring Drigungpa in the top center 
flanked by Gampopa and Phagmotrupa 


footprint follows the private collection 
footprint closely but introduces Red Tara 
in the bottom row at the expense of the 
continuous vase and scroll motif and the 
naga at the sides of the throne. The same 
iconographic change is also visible on 
the Pritzker footprint, the paintings of 
which, in their present condition, appear 
considerably later. While drawings of 
the figures may have been present on 
this painting originally, its actual color- 
ing as it is preserved today cannot be 
contemporary with the footprints and the 
compositional outlines visible between 
the deities. Instead, the figures appear 
to have been painted some decades 
later at a time when their iconographic 
details were not entirely clear anymore. 
This would explain why, for example, 
Drigungpa or Virtipa do not compare 
to their representation in other roughly 
contemporaneous paintings and why 
a considerable number of figures lack 
iconographic details. These paintings 
are thus difficult to date more precisely, 
but their composition and most of the 
iconographic details preserved on them 
place them between the private collec- 
tion footprint and the Zurich hierarch, 
and thus somewhere between 1221 and 
1278, with the greatest likelihood in the 
second quarter of the thirteenth century. 
Only one other painting also 
features Red Tara, an unusual depic- 
tion of Drigungpa with a pupil, now 
in the collection of Navin Kumar (see 
Fig. 5.23).’”* In my assessment, this 
thangka has likely been repainted, as is 
indicated by its many unusual features, 
most notable among them the quasi- 
naturalistic face of the main image, the 
pseudo perspective of the throne back, 
iconographic misunderstandings in 
the representation of some secondary 
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FIG. 11.11 

Drigung School hierarch 
Central Tibet; 1235-1278 
Private Collection, Zurich 


Fic. 11.12 

Footprint on embroidered silk 

Central Tibet; before 1217 with the 
composition dating to the second quarter of 
the 13th century and the painting still later 


Distemper on silk brocade 
Pritzker Collection 
Photograph by Hughes DuBois 
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FIG. 11.13 


Thangka with Drigungpa’s footprints 
Central Tibet; before 1217 with the com- 
position and painting dating to the second 
quarter of the 13th century 

Collection of Beata and Michael 
McCormick 


figures, the unusual color scheme, and 
many more details. Among the most tell- 
ing iconographic anomalies the follow- 
ing are especially noteworthy: the figure 
flanking Indrabhiti in the upper-left cor- 
ner holds a skull cup in his tilted raised 
hand,’ the green Drilbupa is depicted 
walking rather than flying even though 
the pattern around him indicates clouds, 
Ganapati in the bottom row wears a 
crown of the type known for Indra and 
is richly ornamented, and the mount of 
Remati is depicted too large and in a 
rather odd standing position with a low 
back not found on any other early paint- 
ing.*°° A comparison of these details with 
other depictions in the group discussed 
here alone is sufficient to demonstrate 
how unusual they are. 

Nevertheless, the painting’s 
iconography reflects an original that 
is roughly of the same period as the 
last examples. In terms of the dei- 
ties depicted, this painting links to the 
Pritzker and McCormick footprints, the 
only ones that share the Red Tara in the 
bottom row. In comparison to these, 
the Kumar painting adds Sadaksara 
Lokesvara and Cakrasamvara under- 
neath the siddha. Further, the lineage 
in the Kumar painting leads up to Dri- 
gungpa but does not give a clue about 
the age of the painting. The hierarch is 
depicted with a pupil to his side, and 
a much smaller donor underneath the 
pupil adds another aspect of historical 
uncertainty. The original composition 
of this painting may thus roughly date 
within the same range as the Zurich 
hierarch, 1235-1278, with a likelihood 
for a later date within that range. 


Western-Himalayan Thangkas 


The Kumar painting at one time may 
well have been in a condition similar to 

a thangka in the Koelz Collection in the 
Museum of Anthropology at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, which is of a similar age or 
somewhat later (Fig. 11.14).°°! This paint- 
ing was acquired by Walter N. Koelz 


from Karsha Monastery in Zangskar, 
Ladakh, Northwest India,*” and likely 
also originated in the wider western 
Himalayan region. A unique occurrence, 
Tilopa and Naropa are both shown with 
a Tantric staff (khatvanga). Stylistically, 
too, this painting differs considerably 
from what we have discussed so far. 
There are also more secondary deities on 
this painting. Underneath the lineage and 
above the mahasiddhas, four deities are 
placed side by side, Acala, Cakrasamvara, 
Vajrayogini, and Sadaksara Lokesvara, 
while Marict and White Tara occupy the 
position underneath the mahasiddhas. 

The unusual features of this paint- 
ing may be due to its western Tibetan 
origin, which also accounts for the 
unexpectedly short lineage of only two 
personages following Drigungpa, their 
succession being not entirely clear.8° In 
the western Tibetan lineage Drigungpa 
is followed by Ritré Wangchuk Senge 
(Ri khrod dbang phyug Seng ge ye shes, 
1181-1252) and Doénmoripa (Don mo ri 
pa, 1203—1264/1276/1288). The paint- 
ing thus would date between 1252 and 
1322, the latter being the death date of 
Chiindorwa (Chun ‘dor ba, 1241-1322) 
the third teacher after Drigungpa in this 
lineage. Within this range, a date in the 
fourth quarter of the thirteenth century 
appears most likely and conforms well 
to the number and selection of the sec- 
ondary deities.8™ 

A thangka of Milarepa (1040- 
1123), now in the Rubin Museum, also 
was repainted for the art market (Fig. 
11.15).8° The new rendering follows 
the original closely but entailed such 
an extensive “beautification” that the 
painting must be considered a new work 
based on a thirteenth-century model.°” 
The lineage on this painting leads up 
only as far as Milarepa and thus is 
abbreviated. The additional deities are 
largely the same ones as on the Koelz 
thangka, but they are rearranged with 
some of them filling the remaining space 
on the lineage level. Only Mafijuéri in 


the upper-right corner of the central 
panel is a new addition to the pantheon 
we have encountered so far. Due to 

the heavy repainting, the iconographic 
details of the secondary figures cannot 
be trusted, and it is not an accident that 
many of the figures do not retain their 
attributes. The inscription on the back of 
the painting identifies its subject, using 
both Milarepa’s personal name and his 
ordination name, Vajraketuraja. 

The sole more recent addition to 
the corpus of early Drigung paintings 
known to me came on the market 
with Carlton Rochell in 2006, and it 
turned out to be crucial for a better 
understanding of early Drigung art (Fig. 
11.16).8°’ This rather naively rendered 
painting expands the lineage to five 
figures following Drigungpa, including 
two placed on top of the central figure’s 
nimbus. Fortunate circumstances also 
provided me with a photograph of the 
inscription on the back of this painting 
that contained the name of the depicted, 
Lekden Yeshe (Legs Idan ye shes, 
1263-1344), who follows the above 
mentioned Chiindorwa (1241-1322) in 
the western Tibetan lineage as the fourth 
teacher after Drigungpa. We thus have 
the curious case that there are more 
teachers in the lineage than necessary, 
and I take the double representation 
on the halo as showing two immediate 
teachers of the depicted hierarch, the 
lama Yangdakdzongwa Gongma (Yang 
dag rdzong ba gong ma), who was the 
second-most important mind disciple 
of Dénmoripa after Chiindorwa.*8 
This painting thus most likely dates 
to the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century. Hence it extends the possible 
chronological range for such early 
Drigung compositions to the middle of 
the fourteenth century and generally 
expands the chronological range for 
the development of such compositions 
considerably.®” 

Iconographically, the portrait 
of Lekden Yeshe has three rows of 
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Fic. 11.14 

Thangka with Drigung hierarch 

Western Himalayas (acquired in Zangskar); 
fourth quarter of the 13th century 
Permission of The University of Michigan 
Museum of Anthropological Archaeology, 
Koelz Collection 

UMMA 17487 
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FIG. 11.15 

Milarepa 

Western Tibet; first quarter of the 14th 
century (repainted) 

Photograph by Bruce M. White 

Rubin Museum of Art 

C2002.24.5 
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secondary figures underneath the maha- 
siddhas, including a practitioner in the 
bottom right, opposite Green Tara. The 
Rubin Milarepa bears many similarities 
to this painting but is stylistically closer 
to the Koelz thangka. The Rubin Museum 
Milarepa thus most likely dates to the first 
quarter of the fourteenth century. 

The continuation of this traditional 
composition in the western Himalayas 
into the fourteenth century also explains 
its occurrence in some of the contempo- 
raneous mural paintings, but the earliest 
example preserved is considerably older. 


Western-Himalayan Murals 


The oldest evidence for the early Drigung 
composition being used in a mural is 
extremely fragmentary. The composition 
is found on the east, or entry, wall of a 
ruined passage chérten above the main 
temple complex in Sumda Chung, the 
other paintings of which are executed in 
a simplified version of the western-Hima- 
layan style of Alchi (Fig. 11.17). The 
relevant panel is located underneath the 
window. Half of this wall has already col- 
lapsed (Fig. 11.18), but it retains enough 
information to make it relevant for the 
present discussion. The central figure 
almost certainly was a four-armed deity, 
discernable in its remaining outlines. The 
lineage above and to the sides of the deity 
could have comprised a maximum of 

ten figures, that is, two teachers beyond 
Drigungpa. The three mahasiddhas on 

the left side of the panel suffice to iden- 
tify the composition but do not allow for 
relating them to a distinctive group of the 
thangkas discussed here. Given that this 
stupa retains much of the sophistication 
of the Alchi group paintings, which can 
be discerned on the two best-preserved 
walls and the ceiling, the lineage must 
refer to the abbots of Drigung. This 
would date the stupa within the same 
range as the private collection footprint, 
and thus roughly the second quarter of the 
thirteenth century, a date that also makes 
sense in stylistic terms. 
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Surprisingly, even the thangkas 


largely reworked in modern times are 
still much closer to the original com- 
position than the Drigung hierarch 
representation on the main wall of the 
Alchi Translator’s Temple (Lotsaba 
Lhakhang; Fig. 11.19). In this depiction 
the central hierarch is most likely again 
Drigungpa, and the lineage compares 
to that of the Koelz painting, with two 
additional teachers represented to his 
side among the mahasiddhas, and thus 
potentially following the main figure. 
While the relationship of this depic- 
tion to those discussed is obvious, it is 
unclear how much background knowl- 
edge the artists of this panel actually 
had, as the rendering of the minor deities 
around the hierarch is often practically 


FIG. 11.16 

Western Tibetan Drigung hierarch Lekden 
Yeshe (1263-1344) 

Western Tibet; second quarter of the 14th 
century 

Present location unknown 
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illegible and can only partially be 
related to the minor deities found in 
other depictions. Their arrangement 

is somewhat confused and confusing. 
Nevertheless, a late thirteenth-century 
date for this mural, and the temple as a 
whole, fits both the development of the 
Alchi temple complex and the style and 
iconography of the temple, which can 
be understood solely in relation to the 


earlier monuments of the site. The short 
lineage, with two teachers following 
Drigungpa, would then conform to the 
western Tibetan lineage and the range of 
1252 to 1322 with the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century most likely, as estab- 
lished for the Koelz thangka. 

Another late example in the devel- 
opment of this composition is found 
among the extensive pantheon painted 
on the walls of the three-story temple 
at Wanla in Ladakh (Fig. 11.20).8"° This 
is the only other case in which a deity 
occupies the center, namely four-armed 
Namasamgiti Mafijusri, who does not 
occur even among the secondary figures 
on the other paintings. The top-right 
section of this mural is entirely lost, 
the number of lineage figures cannot be 
ascertained, but since Milarepa occupies 
the center of the composition, the lin- 
eage likely featured nine or ten figures, 
the shortest lineage represented in the 
temple. With only one or two succes- 
sors to Drigungpa, the lineage transmis- 
sion must be the western Tibetan one 
for this depiction. Interestingly, in this 
painting, an additional dark-skinned 
siddha is placed in the top-left corner of 
the central panel, mirroring the gesture 
of Virtipa (Fig. 11.21). There are no 
surprises among the secondary deities, 
which are Acala and Marici on the left 
and Vajrayogini and Green Tara on the 
right. As expected, these deities relate 
the Wanla depiction to the western 
Himalayan thangkas and indicate that 
it precedes the Milarepa thangka. 
Concerning its date, we will return to the 
the Wanla Temple when discussing the 
Drigung monuments of Ladakh. 

Finally, the temple in Alchi Shan- 
grong preserves the same composition 
in an extremely fragmentary state. Of 
the central image only traces of the two 
flanking bodhisattvas are preserved. 
The dark-skinned siddha also depicted 
in Wanla is now represented above 
Indrabhiti, a place occupied by the last 
lineage figure on the other side. The 


lineage likely featured eleven figures, 


three successors of Drigungpa, and thus 
indicates a date later than Wanla. 

This group of early Drigung paint- 
ings identified so far on the basis of a sin- 
gle distinctive composition is fascinating 
for its stylistic diversity and wide geo- 
graphical distribution. Nevertheless, with 
the exception of the Alchi depictions, 
they all follow a stylistic mode reflecting 
central Tibetan paintings of the period. 


FIG. 11.17 
Ruined passage stupa at Sumda Chung 
Photograph by C. Luczanits, 1994 


Fic. 11.18 

East wall of the ruined passage stupa in 
Fig. 11.17 with Drigung panel underneath 
the window 

Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2005 
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FIG. 11.19 

Drigungpa panel of the Alchi Translator’s 
Temple 

Photograph by C. Luczanits, 1998 
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Four-armed Namasamgiti Mafijusri in a 
composition typical for the Drigung School 
Auspicious Three-story Temple at Wanla, 
Ladakh; late 13th century 

Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2003 


Fic. 11.21 

Virupa, Indrabhati, and a dark-skinned 
siddha in the top-left corner of the 
Namasamgiti Manjusri composition 
Auspicious Three-story Temple at Wanla, 
Ladakh; late 13th century 

Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2003 
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Given that the Drigung School from the 
very beginning established a stronghold 


around Kailash—and Alchi is just one 
proof for the early spread of this school 
into the western Himalayan region—this 
demonstrates that a central Tibet-derived 
painting style was soon also established 
in western Tibet. 


The changes in composition and 
the exchange and addition of secondary 
deities within this small group of paint- 
ings likely reflects both a chronological 
and conceptual development and reli- 
gious changes within the first hundred 
fifty years of the Drigung School. Some 
of the recorded changes are also the 


result of misunderstandings visible in 
the later examples as well as the repaint- 
ing of some of the relevant objects. We 
will now take a closer look at the main 
elements that make up this composition 
and what their development may tell. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS 


As diverse as the group of early Drigung 
paintings is stylistically, the composi- 
tions and choice of deities are compa- 
rable. With the exception of the Sumda 
Chung and Wanla murals, the paintings 
introduced so far depict two topics, the 
footprints of the hierarch, possibly all 

of them of Drigungpa, and the hierarch 
himself, either Drigungpa or one of his 
successors. Thus, all of the paintings 
directly refer to the founder of the Dri- 
gung School. In addition to the distinc- 
tive siddhas, the paintings discussed 
contain a number of other characteristics 
that may be indicative of paintings of the 
Drigung School. Analyzing these charac- 
teristics in some detail allows us to refine 
our understanding of how the paintings 
relate to each other. 

While the lineage is consistent in 
most examples, exceptions being the 
Small Chérten at Alchi and the Koelz 
painting, there appears to be consider- 
able freedom in depicting the lineage 
figures individually, especially in the 
earlier examples. Since we will return 
to the issue of portraiture of the Tibetan 
masters later, the main interest here is 
at the beginning of the lineage, the two 
siddhas and the representation of Marpa 
and Milarepa. 

The two earliest Alchi lineages 
begin with a blue deity holding a 
vajra in front of his chest and a bell 
at his hip, the common iconography 
of Vajrasattva, but in the Sumtsek 
this figure is identified by inscription 
as Vajradhara.’"' A deity of the same 
iconography also occupies the top-left 
corner of the Rubin Museum drawing, 
but there it is identified as Vajrasattva, 


and Vajradhara is depicted as well.’ 


All other lineages show Vajradhara with 
his usual attributes, holding the vajra 
and bell in the hands crossed in front 

of his chest. Using the iconography of 
Vajrasattva for Vajradhara at the begin- 
ning of a Kagyu lineage is thus a sign 
for an early date of the lineage, but it 
remains unclear if this is specific to the 
Drigung School.*! 

In the Rubin Museum drawing the 
two siddhas Tilopa and Naropa perform 
teaching gestures with their right hands 
and hold skull cups in their left. Charac- 
teristically, Tilopa has his hands in front 
of his chest, while Naropa extends one 
hand, usually the one holding the cup, 
to the side. This is the most frequent 
form in which these two siddhas are 
shown, and only their context identifies 
them individually. In the Alchi Sumt- 
sek, Tilopa and Naropa are dark skinned 
and face each other. Tilopa holds a fish 
in addition to the skull cup, and Naropa 
holds a hand drum (damaru). Between 
them is a ritual mandala with four skull 
cups placed around it. While the fish is 
occasionally found with Tilopa, as is 
the case in the Small Chérten and on 
the Pritzker footprint, the hand drum is 
seen only in the Sumtsek mural. On the 
Pritzker hierarch thangka, both siddhas 
are shown teaching, like the other lin- 
eage figures. 

Among the Tibetans in the lineage, 
Marpa and Milarepa are easily recog- 
nized by their attire, the secular coat and 
cape of Marpa and the white cloth that 
covers Milarepa. Marpa’s hair often lies 
flat and falls over his shoulders, while 
Milarepa’s hair is shown in large curls. 
This distinction is made on the Rubin 
Museum drawing and appears to remain 
a distinctive feature in all paintings that 
preserved this level of original detail. It 
is also apparent in the Rubin Milarepa 
painting. The ornate white dress Mil- 
arepa wears in this painting is evident in 
a number of other cases, most notably 
the Pritzker and Zurich hierarchs. 


Of these, only the Rubin Museum 
drawing depicts the last lineage hierarch 
frontally; in all other cases he faces 
sideways. In the earlier paintings, except 
for the Pritzker footprint, the hierarch 
is always looking toward his proper 
left, and only the Rubin Milarepa and 
the Rochell hierarch face right. In these 
cases, looking sideways does not indi- 
cate that these paintings are part of a 
set, as is commonly the case with later 
Tibetan portraiture, but that the hierarch 
is part of an oral transmission lineage 
(bka’ brgyud) that he passes on. This dif- 
ferentiates the awakened teachers such 
as these hierarchs from the Buddha, 
whose other qualities have been assimi- 
lated in their portraiture. 

Their association with the Bud- 
dha is most apparent in the two flanking 
bodhisattvas, who are present in all but 
one case, the asymmetric Kumar hier- 
arch thangka. In the Alchi chdrten they 
are AvalokiteSvara and Majfijusri, while 
in later paintings the bodhisattvas are 
Avalokitesvara and Maitreya, continu- 
ing the same color distribution, white 
left and orange right. Only the Pritzker 
hierarch is an exception to this, as he is 
flanked by a bodhisattva with triple jew- 
els as his attribute and Vajrapani, both of 
a greenish complexion.*"* In the Wanla 
mural the central deity is flanked by two 
standing bodhisattvas holding a blue 
lily (utpala), the one to his proper right 
pinkish and the other one blue, possibly 
representing Mafijusri and Vajrapani. 

Beyond these Drigung School 
paintings, standing bodhisattvas flank- 
ing a hierarch are rare. In Taglung and 
Riwoche paintings it is mainly Sangye 
Onpo (Sangs rgyas dbon po, 1251-1296) 
who is flanked by bodhisattvas. Inter- 
estingly, these paintings also display a 
certain familiarity with the Drigungpa 


representation of the mahasiddhas.*"° 


Secondary Deities 


An unusual feature of the early Drigung 
paintings is that the lineage at the top 
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of the painting is commonly flanked 
by at least two additional deities, most 
frequently two buddhas, with the Medi- 
cine Buddha Bhaisajyaguru represented 
in the top-right corner. Additionally 
bodhisattvas and goddesses may be 
represented in the corners of the main 
panel just below the lineage. These dei- 
ties document subsidiary practices, with 
often much more mundane goals such 
as ensuring health and support, and the 
importance given to them. It is thus not 
surprising that the positions and iden- 
tity of these deities is less strictly can- 
onized than the other features discussed 
so far. 

For example, the Rubin Museum 
drawing has four images flanking the 
lineage on top, an unidentified bodhisat- 


816 


tva likely representing Vajrasattva*'® and 


Aksobhya to the left and an earth-touch- 
ing (bhamisparsamudra) Sakyamuni*"” 
and Bhaisajyaguru to the right. The 
Alchi Small Chérten has Amitabha and 
a blue buddha with begging bowl, pos- 
sibly meant to represent the Medicine 
Buddha, flanking the lineage. In the 
corners below the lineage are Sadaksara 
LokeSvara and Green Tara. The Pritz- 
ker hierarch has Sakyamuni on the left 
and Ratnasambhava and the Medicine 
Buddha on the right. In the corners of 
the halo are Vajrasattva and a form of 
Avalokitesvara holding a red lotus. 

There is similar variation with the 
other paintings and the other secondary 
deities in lower positions. Rather than 
enumerating these variations painting to 
painting,*'® tracing the placement of each 
deity across the paintings is more tell- 
ing in terms of the relationship between 
paintings and the possible temporal and 
geographical connotations their usage 
and placement may entail. 

Vajrasattva, found in the top-left 
corner of the Rubin Museum drawing, 
moves into the top-left corner of the 
central panel (Pritzker and Zurich hier- 
archs) but then does not occur on later 
paintings, and Buddha Aksobhya occurs 
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only on the Rubin Museum drawing 
and the Zurich hierarch painting, where 
he is paired with Vajrasattva. The other 
earth-touching buddhas represent 
Sakyamuni, clearly differentiated from 
Aksobhya on the Rubin Museum draw- 
ing. He appears again only on the Pritz- 
ker hierarch. These deities connect the 
paintings with the Buddha’s awakening 
and the vajra family. 

In Alchi the lineage is flanked by 
Amitabha and the Medicine Buddha. 
Of these Amitabha or rather Amitayus, 
holding a vase in mediation, appears 
again on the private collection footprint, 
the Rubin Milarepa, and the Rochell 
hierarch. Certainly the most consistent 
of the buddhas in the upper area is the 
Medicine Buddha, who is found on all 
paintings except the Pritzker footprint 
and the Koelz hierarch. He is most com- 
monly shown in the upper-left corner 
and otherwise on the level immediately 
underneath the lineage. 

In the Small Chorten of Alchi, the 
corners of the central panel are occupied 


by Sadaksara LokeSvara and Green Tara. 


Of these only the former, or another 
form of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, 
occurs again in this position (Pritzker 
and Rochell hierarch and Rubin Mil- 
arepa), while Green Tara, or any other 
form of the goddess, occurs again 
only in the lower area at the level of 
the main lotus. Except for the Koelz 
hierarch, which has a White Tara, the 
goddess occurs again only on the Rubin 
Milarepa, the Rochell hierarch, and 
the Wanla mural. There is thus a good 
chance that the inclusion of these deities 
of compassion into the pantheon of sec- 
ondary deities is an indicator of a west- 
ern Tibetan origin of a painting. 
Exceptionally, the Koelz hier- 
arch and the Rubin Milarepa also 
show Cakrasamvara and Vajrayogini 
among the deities in the upper area. 
The Koelz thangka further has Acala 
and SadaksaralokeSvara represented 
above the mahasiddhas while the Rubin 


Milarepa painting has Mafijusri and 
Sadaksara LokeSsvara. 

Based on the footprint thangkas, 

I would judge that the major aspiration 
deity (yi dam) in the early depictions is 
the two-armed form of Cakrasamvara 
with consort and his so-called five-deity 
mandala. Further, the footprint thang- 
kas also prominently feature the Five 
Buddhas and their consorts in a form 
that closely relates to the Guhyasamaja- 
Mafijuvajra mandala. Remarkably, it is 
the female form that is emphasized on 
these paintings through their location on 
the left side, and Samantabhadri and her 
consort, the wheel-holding Vairocana,*'® 
take the central positions. 

In comparison to the Rubin foot- 
print thangka, the three other footprint 
thangkas add Acala and Vajravarahi 
underneath the mahasiddhas. Of these, 
Acala has been elevated from among the 
protectors, while Vajravaraht comple- 
ments the central aspiration deity. It is 
thus likely that the representation of 
this pair entered the hierarch paintings 
from the ones with footprints, and in an 
intermediate stage Cakrasamvara was 
not represented at all in those paintings. 
This was corrected in later paintings, 
such as the Kumar, Koelz, and Rochell 
hierarchs and the Rubin Milarepa, in 
which Cakrasamvara is paired with 
Vajravaraht. 

Among the other deities added 
to the pantheon, the green protector 
Amrtakundalin and Usnisavijaya are 
shown once on the Zurich hierarch, 
where they are paired. In contrast, the 
yellow, three-headed and six-armed 
Marici becomes a common feature of the 
later western Tibetan paintings (Koelz 
and Rochell hierarchs, Rubin Milarepa, 
and Wanla Mafijusr1). 


Eight Adepts Reviewed 


While the identity of the siddhas and 
their location remain largely consistent 
on the paintings reviewed so far, their 
individual depictions show changes 


and alterations relevant for examining 
the relationship of the paintings. For 
example, as distinctive as the top triads 
are for identifying Drigung painting, 
their depiction on later paintings indi- 
cates that the painters were not always 
familiar with their meaning and identity. 
There are also iconographic variants 
with individual siddhas. Here I no longer 
refer to the Small Chérten at Alchi, as 
the iconography of the siddhas in this 
unusual representation has already been 
discussed in detail. 

Only on the Rubin drawing is King 
Indrabhtti shown frontally and embrac- 
ing a consort, and his sister shown to 
his side (Fig. 11.7). In all other depic- 
tions Indrabhiti sits sideways on the 
throne, directed toward the center of 
the painting, with his consort seated on 
his lap. Only in the Kumar hierarch and 
the Rubin Milarepa does the consort sit 
behind Indrabhiti, and he embraces her 
shoulder. In the earlier paintings, Virtipa 
is clearly distinguished from Indrabhiti, 
and the sun he raises his arm toward is 
represented. In many early representa- 
tions he is kneeling sideways away from 
Indrabhiti and raises his right arm,*”° 
while on the Rubin drawing and the 
Rochelle hierarch he raises his left arm. 
On the Koelz hierarch he raises his right 
arm but kneels facing toward Indrabhiti. 
In all other cases his identity has not been 
clear to the painter or restorer, and on the 
Rubin Milarepa he is missing altogether. 

Dombtheruka invariably sits side- 
ways on a tigress, most often holding a 
skull cup in his left hand. Only on the 
Rubin drawing (Fig. 11.7), the Rubin 
Milarepa, and the Rochell hierarch does 
a consort sit behind him, and on the pri- 
vate collection footprint he may have his 
hands joined in the teaching gesture in 
front of his chest. 

Except in the McCormick foot- 
print, Saraha is always shown dancing, 
and occasionally he is accompanied by 
two female attendants, as is the case 
in the Rubin and private collection 


footprints and the Pritzker, Zurich, 
Koelz, and Rochell hierarchs. Most 
often, Saraha has a bow carried hori- 
zontally on his shoulders, but in later 
depictions, such as the Rubin Milarepa 
and the Rochell hierarch, he may sim- 
ply dance with an arrow. 

There is almost no variation with 
the representation of the adept Kuk- 
kuripa, who can easily be recognized 
due to his dog companion and his green 
complexion. In all cases he embraces the 
dog with his left arm. Only the Kumar 
hierarch and Rubin Milarepa show this 
siddha flesh colored. 

On the right side, the top triad 
featuring Nagarjuna also shows very 
little deviation from the Rubin Museum 
footprint (Fig. 11.8). The earth-touching 
Buddha Sakyamuni in one case holds 
a begging bowl (Koelz hierarch), twice 
Nagarjuna does not have an usnisa 
(Pritzker and McCormick footprints), 
and Atisa’s pointed hat is always 
recognizable. 

Liyipa may be represented either 
as an adept—as on the Rubin Museum 
drawing (Fig. 11.8), Pritzker (Fig. 11.12) 
and McCormick (Fig. 11.13) footprints, 
the Kumar hierarch and the Rubin Mil- 
arepa (Fig. 11.15)—or as a monk hold- 
ing a begging bowl. As an adept, he is 
always seated sideways, but as a monk 
he may be shown frontally, as is the 
case in the Zurich, Koelz, and Rochell 
hierarchs. In the Rochell painting the 
head is tilted to the side, a feature that 
becomes most obvious with such later 
representations. 

Even more inconsistent is the 
representation of Padmavajra, who 
also is the least distinctive of the group 
in terms of iconography. Only on 
the Rubin drawing does he embrace 
a consort with his hands crossed in 
vajrahiimkaramudra. This gesture or the 
teaching gesture are also found on the 
Pritzker, Zurich, and Rochell hierarchs. 
Most often Padmavajra is of red com- 
plexion, exceptions being in the Pritzker 


and Kumar hierarchs. It is unclear where 
this color association derives from, but 
if his hand is held sideways he may hold 
ared lotus as his attribute, the flower 
referring to his name. 

Finally, Ghantapada or Drilbupa 
is commonly shown making a gigan- 
tic leap through the air and holding a 
vajra and bell in his raised hands; in the 
Rubin Museum drawing and Milarepa 
he is simply seated. His flying is not 
only indicated by his posture but also by 
clouds represented underneath his feet, 
which are missing on the Pritzker foot- 
print and the Kumar hierarch. On both 
the Pritzker hierarch and footprint he 
is shown in a dance posture, and on the 
Kumar hierarch he is walking. 


Protectors and Wealth Deities 


The placement and grouping of the 
wealth deities and protectors in the 
bottom row of the paintings are other 
distinctive features of early Drigung art. 
Generally, the corners are occupied by 

a four-armed Mahakala and the goddess 
Remati, while the center is populated by 
a group of protectors standing in a pos- 
ture with the right leg bent (pratyalidha) 
and brandishing their distinctive attri- 
bute, in the raised right hand, the left 
performing the threatening gesture with 
the index finger raised (tarjantmudra). 
The wealth deities placed between the 
corner deities and the central group are 
the least consistent on this level. 

Even though he is not raven 
headed, the four-armed Mahakala on the 
Rubin Museum painting is called that?! 
He has four arms, holds a curved knife 
(kartrka) and a skull cup in his main 
pair of hands in front of his chest and 
a sword and a Tantric staff (khatvadnga) 
with a trident top in his additional hands, 
which are held to the sides of his body. 
As Olaf Czaja has clarified, this deity 
is a specific form of Mahakala who is 
called raven-headed “in name only” 
(ming can), and a related form of this 
deity is also found on the Densathil 
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chorten, where he is called Raven- 
headed Wisdom Mahakala.*” On the 
Pritzker footprint and the Kumar hier- 
arch, this deity has his two main hands 
in front of his chest with his left hand 
holding a skull cup toward his knee.*”* 

The bottom-right corner is invari- 
ably occupied by the goddess Remati. 
Only in the Rubin Museum drawing, 
where she is identified as such, is that 
goddess four-armed. There she holds a 
vajra and a mongoose bag in her main 
hands, brandishes a sword with the 
second right hand, while the second left 
holds a fresh skull cup with hair still 
hanging from it. In all the other paint- 
ings, including the Small Chorten at 
Alchi, she is two-armed, brandishing a 
sword with her right hand and holding 
the mongoose-bag in the left, this attri- 
bute identifying her more specifically as 
Yaksi Remati (gNod spyin Re ma ti). 

Equally consistent is the group 
of protectors brandishing their differ- 
ent attributes who stand in the center of 
the bottom row, flanking the vase there. 
Only the Alchi Small Chérten represen- 
tation also features Yamantaka, clearly 
recognizable by his bull vehicle, in the 
bottom center. It is the only depiction of 
this deity in this corpus of early Drigung 
paintings 54 

In the Rubin Museum drawing, 
the four protectors in the bottom row 
are identified (from left to right) as 
Amrtakundalin, Hayagriva, Guhyapati 
(that is, Vajrapani), and Acala.* Of 
these, the identification of Amrtakundalin 
poses a problem, as this deity is com- 
monly described as green, associated 
with the northern direction, and hold- 
ing a crossed vajra (visvavajra).°*° Only 
the Zurich thangka features a protector 
possibly representing this iconography, 
where he is shown below Acala on the 
left side.8”’ Instead, the deity identified 
as Amrtakundalin in the Rubin Museum 
drawing wields a club with a rounded 
tip, probably representing a jewel, and 
is yellow in all paintings (except for the 
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Alchi Stupa), indicating that he is a deity 
associated with the south. However, 
given the consistency of the representa- 
tion of this deity in the present context 
and the inconsistency in the iconography 
of the ten wrathful deities ,8?° of which 
this specific Drigung group appears to 
be a subset, there is no justification for 
doubting the Rubin Museum drawing’s 
identifying caption. 

In most other paintings, this group 
of protectors is reduced to three dei- 
ties in the bottom row, with the blue 
Guhyapati (Vajrapani) in the center 
flanked by the red Hayagriva to his 
right and the yellow Amrtakundalin to 
his left. Acala, in contrast, is placed on 
the left side below the mahasiddhas, 
probably due to his popularity during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
If there is a vase in the bottom center, 
itis placed between Hayagriva and 
Guhyapati, but the Rochell hierarch 
and Wanla defy this convention by 
exchanging the two deities. 

Besides the protectors, the bottom 
row of the Rubin Museum drawing fur- 
ther features Jambhala and Ganapati ,*”’ 
but usually only one of these two wealth 
deities takes the position between 
Mahakala and the standing protectors. 
The distribution of these deities is not 
entirely consistent, but there is a tendency 
to depict Jambhala on the earlier paint- 
ings, as he occurs only in the Alchi Small 
ChGrten and the Pritzker hierarch and 
footprint. Iconographically, Jambhala is 
commonly shown as a corpulent yaksa 
holding a fruit and a mongoose bag, but 
on the Pritzker hierarch he holds a banner 
and sits on a lion, and thus is identified 
with or replaced by Vaisravana. 

The other paintings depict 
Ganapati beside Mahakala. In contrast 
to the other deities, he is depicted side- 
ways facing Mahakala on the earlier 
paintings, but turned toward the center 
on the Rubin Milarepa and the Rochell 
hierarch. He is four-armed and his com- 
mon attributes appear to be an axe and a 


trident in his upper hands and the radish 
and a bowl of sweets in his lower hands, 
though in most cases some of these attri- 
butes are not preserved. 

Rather curious is the depiction of 
Red Tara in the Pritzker and McCor- 
mick footprints and the Kumar hierarch 
to the side of Rematt. She is a protec- 
tive goddess who has been attributed to 
the Sakya tradition.* Further textual 
research will be needed to clarify her 
appearance on mid-thirteenth-century 
Drigung paintings. 


Snakes, Scrolls and Jewels 


The throne base, which almost always 
features two highly stylized frontal lions 
flanking an elephant face, is frequently 
supported by two ndga represented at its 
sides.**' In the Rubin Museum drawing 
these are identified as the snake-kings 
Anavatapta®*” and Apalala, both well 
known from Indian Buddhist literature 
but unexpected in this context or as a pair. 
The conversion of the snake king Apalala 
was a very popular story in the early Bud- 
dhist art of Andhra and Gandhara and 
is depicted in reliefs.8° In Tibetan Bud- 
dhism he has been integrated as a deity 
of wealth.’* Lake Anavatapta is the site 
of an assembly in which five-hundred 
disciples narrated their former existences 
leading to their becoming disciples of the 
Buddha.** Both stories were included 
in the books of monastic rules (vinaya) 
translated into Tibetan. Thus it may well 
be that the two ndga were meant as refer- 
ences to the conversion to and protec- 
tion of Buddhism as well as to monastic 
renunciation, the foundation for further 
advancement on the Buddhist path. While 
on the earlier examples the naga are of 
the same size as the other secondary 
figures, they become less emphasized in 
later examples. Parallel to that they trans- 
form from a flying position to the side of 
the throne to a kneeling one at the lower 
base of the throne. 

Usually no naga is represented 
as part of the upper throne backrest 


ornaments. When they do occur, as 

in the Kumar thangka and the Wanla 
Mafijus:i, their rendering clearly derives 
from Nepalese painting established in 
Tibet predominantly by the Sakyapa 
School in the course of the thirteenth 
century.** 

In most cases, the central throne is 
supported by a stem issuing from a vase 
with a vifvavajra base, and branches 
growing from this stem also generate 
a scroll framing the secondary images 
along the bottom and, less frequently, at 
the sides. In the Small Chorten of Alchi, 
the vase and visvavajra are reversed and 
the stem growing from it only supports 
the lotuses of the central hierarch and the 
bodhisattvas flanking him. The Pritzker 
and McCormick footprints as well as the 
Kumar hierarch lack the vase, once more 
confirming their close relationship. Both 
elements are absent on the Pritzker foot- 
print, while the McCormick footprint 
has no vase and a truncated scroll fram- 
ing only the side figures. The Kumar 
thangka lacks both elements, while in 
Wanla the vase supports the throne of 
Majfijusri only. 

The scroll motif is unevenly em- 
ployed, and it is most clearly expressed 
in the earliest examples. In later exam- 
ples the original intention of linking 
all secondary deities and mahasiddhas 
through the scroll becomes unclear 
since its continuation around the corner 
becomes obscure. The Pritzker foot- 
print, the Kumar hierarch, and the 
Wanla mural have no scroll at all, and 
the McCormick footprint and the 
Rochell hierarch have only partial 
scrolls, the former for the mahasiddhas, 
the latter for the bottom row deities. 

Furthermore, early Drigung paint- 
ing frequently features the triple jewel 
prominently, most obviously on the 
cloth in the center of the throne.8*’ In 
the Rubin Museum drawing there are 
three triple jewels in this position. The 
triple jewel, referring to the Buddha, his 
teaching, and the monastic community, 


also frequently emerges from the mouth 
of the makara on the throne back, be it 
in a single branch or in three separate 
ones.*** Further jewels are frequently 
part of the scroll framing the secondary 
images and often terminate it to the side 
of the halo.*” The triple jewel may also 
decorate the dress of the hierarch.**? In 
the Pritzker hierarch, almost every deco- 
rative element is made up of jewels. 

In this context, the triple jewel, 
and jewels in general, may again refer 
to Drigungpa, who is also known by 
his ordination name Ratnasri (Rin chen 
dpal), “Magnificent Jewel.”*' In the 
Pritzker thangka the identification of the 
hierarch with the triple jewel is further 
emphasized by the drawing on the back, 
where the position of the hierarch is 
taken by a large triple jewel on a five- 
tiered jewel throne (Fig. 11.22). This 
indicates that successors of Drigungpa 
were equally considered jewel teachers, 
an association that later becomes stan- 
dard for incarnate teachers (rin po che). 

The characteristics outlined here 
support the relative chronology sug- 
gested for the paintings so far but also 
allow for estimating which features 
permit the attribution of paintings to 
the Drigung School that do not share 
the entire composition but only some 
of its elements. Indeed, there are a few 
paintings that can be added to the corpus 
assembled so far on the basis of such 
partial representations. 


EXPANDED BODY 


One such interesting case is a footprint 
drawing on silk in the Tibet Museum, 
Gruyere, which may depict the foot- 
prints of Drigungpa (Figure 11.23). 
This small drawing is considerably 
more refined than the Rubin Museum’s, 
and its composition is fully focused on 
the elaborate central throne with the 
footprints. As on the back of the Pritz- 
ker hierarch, an umbrella covering the 
full width of the canvas tops the Tibet 


Museum composition, and its central 
focus is a flaming triple jewel on a lotus 
base between the footprints. The triple 
jewel thus occupies the position where 
the hierarch associated with the foot- 
prints is in figurative drawings.**? Along 
with the elaborate jewel scroll sur- 
rounding the footprints and the jewels 
emerging from the mouths of the throne 
animals (both saraba and makara), this 
is the main element that hints at a Dri- 
gung affiliation. It is thus not surprising 
that the actual footprints — which are 
broad with rather short toes, a bunion 
deformation and the resulting sideways 
turn of the big toe, and a gap between 
the big toe and the adjoining one — 
resemble that of other footprint paint- 
ings of the Drigung School and differ 
substantially from Pagmotrupa, Tak- 
lung, and Karmapa footprints.*** Note 
that those other footprint paintings also 
emphasize the vegetal scroll, but they 
do not feature the jewel buds so com- 
mon in Drigung painting. 

A similar composition executed 
with very faint ink is also found in a 
footprint painting on silk in a private 
collection (see Fig. 5.4). Originally the 
footprints were surrounded by the vegetal 
scroll, while the figures were added at a 
later stage. The footprint resembles those 
on the other paintings, with the bunion 
deformation even more extreme. Possibly 
this indicates that Drigungpa was of a 
rather advanced age when the footprint 
was done and that it was done in the sec- 
ond decade of the thirteenth century. That 
the figures are a later addition is clear 
not only from their discordant relation- 
ship to the earlier drawing but also from 
the appearance and iconography of the 
figures. To fit the lineage into the already 
present scroll painting, Phagmotrupa had 
to be represented underneath Gampopa 
in the top-right corner, the earth-touching 
Buddha Sakyamuni placed into this 
position on the opposite side. The eight 
mahasiddhas flanking the composition 
do represent the standard group, but 
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Fic. 11.22 

Back of Fig. 11.9 with a large central 
triple jewel 

Photograph by Hughes DuBois 


Fic. 11.23 

Enthroned footprint with triple jewel 
Central Tibet; early 13th century 

(prior to 1217) 

Drawing on silk; 20% x 19 in. (52 x 48 cm) 
Alain Bordier Foundation 

inv. ABP 53 


Virtipa behind Indrabiti is no longer rec- 
ognizable and Nagarjuna is represented 
alone. The outer deities, the four-armed 
Mahakala and Remati, in the bottom row 
also conform to the standard Drigung 
representation, but the remaining deities 
there are Acala, Sadaksara LokeSsvara, 
and Green Tara. There is no decisive 

clue to date the addition of these figures 
more precisely, but from the comparisons 
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one can exclude the possibility that this 


happened before the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century. Some of these charac- 
teristics further support a western Tibetan 
origin for the addition of the figures. 
Another hierarch on a thangka 
photographed in Tibet can be identi- 
fied as deriving from a Drigung context 
only through the specific representation 
of the siddhas in the corners above the 
hierarch’s nimbus (Fig. 11.24). This 
unusual painting shows an enormous 
assembly of monks arranged around 
a much larger central hierarch and 
emphasizes a number of teachers on 
the central axis, among them a Taklung 
Kagyu teacher below the throne who is 
identifiable thanks to his distinctive yel- 
low hat. The triple jewel on the throne 
and emerging from the makara’s mouth 
as well as the jewel buds used to termi- 
nate the vegetal scroll further reinforce 
a Drigung affiliation. The representa- 
tion of the mahasiddhas is most closely 


aligned with the Rochell hierarch, and 
the yellow hats for the Taklung teachers 
also indicate an early to mid-fourteenth- 
century date for this thangka. The cross- 
sectarian nature of the painting make it 
likely that it should be associated with 
Densatil Monastery, rather than Drigung 
Monastery, a place over which both the 
Drigungpa and Taglungpa hierarchs held 
considerable influence. Such a more 
general reading is also supported by the 
bottom row of protectors, which does 
not follow the Drigung convention. 

Obviously, not all paintings shar- 
ing one of the minor markers established 
above can securely be attributed to 
the Drigung School. A case in point is 
another large thangka in a Zurich col- 
lection showing a hierarch holding a 
flower-like triple jewel at its stem.** It 
is, of course, tempting to identify this 
teacher as Drigungpa. However, none of 
the other elements of this painting sup- 
port such an identification. Similarly, 
the white-haired hierarch on a thangka 
of the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art*” cannot be attributed to the Dri- 
gung School solely on the basis of the 
triple jewel depicted on his throne. 

The portable paintings based on a 
single composition or featuring some of 
its elements certainly constituted only 
a minor part of the history of Drigung 
painting in the first centuries. As we 
have seen, the composition could also 
be linked to western-Himalayan monu- 
ments, the iconographic programs of 
which set the composition into a wider 
context that is certainly more telling 
about early Drigung art and motifs spe- 
cific to the Drigung School. Fortunately 
a considerable number of monuments 
that can safely be attributed to the Dri- 
gung School were preserved in the west- 
ern Himalayas. 


DRIGUNG TEMPLES IN LADAKH 


The rise of the Drigung Kagyii and other 
more recent central-Tibetan schools 
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Fic. 11.24 

Unidentified Drigung School hierarch with 
large assembly 

Central Tibet; late 13th century 

After Han Shuli, Xizang yi shu ji cui 
(Tibetan arts) (Taibei Shi: Yi shu jia chu ban 
she, 1995) , 295. 
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in the western Himalayas resulted in 


a change of the artistic environment. 

In the course of the thirteenth century, 
new styles of art intimately connected 
with contemporaneous central Tibetan 
art gain predominance while the earlier 
western Himalayan idioms, as repre- 
sented by the Alchi group of monu- 
ments, quickly fade away. The early 
Drigung depictions at Alchi discussed 
above were exceptions in so far as their 
painting style is still distinctly western 
Himalayan. Nevertheless, even at Alchi 
a new central Tibet-derived style soon 
gained ground, as can be seen from the 


paintings in the Translator’s Temple and 
the New Temple or Lhakhang Soma. 

In addition to the monuments men- 
tioned so far, Alchi preserves three more 
chérten for which a Drigung affiliation 
can be suggested. These are presented 
here in the succession of the diminishing 
influence of the Alchi style to place the 
depiction of Drigungpa in the Transla- 
tor’s Temple into a context. Drigungpa 
likely is one of the two Tibetan teach- 
ers in the inner chdrten preserved in 
the garden of the Alchi Lonpo, which 
in the framing of the figures directly 
references the Great Chérten within the 
monastic compound. In this case, the 
siddha has been replaced with a bud- 
dha, and one of the local teachers with 
another teacher in Tibetan monastic 
dress.*#8 Drigungpa is probably depicted 
twice in the chérten adjoining the Small 
Chorten and sharing a wall with it, once 
he is depicted together with another 
hierarch on one of the walls of the inner 
chérten (Fig. 11.25), and once on a wall 
of the outer chdrten in the same monu- 
ment. Further, Drigungpa is depicted 
twice in the chdrten in the center of the 
Main Temple’s courtyard, directly above 
the passage that leads to the entrance 
of the temple. There, he flanks Bud- 
dha Sakyamuni along with Sadaksara 
Lokegvara on the upper level of the 
chérten’s walls (Fig. 11.26), and the 
lower level is occupied by the Five Bud- 
dhas.*” In this chdérten, Drigungpa may 
be represented again on the east wall just 
to the side of the window, with a disciple 
on the opposite side.*°° These monu- 
ments demonstrate that after a period 
marked by the diminishing quality of 
Alchi painting style, a new sophisticated 
and essentially foreign painting style was 
taken up for the raised chérten in the 
courtyard of the Main Temple. Compared 
with our earlier examples, the representa- 
tion of Drigungpa in the raised chdrten 
fits somewhere between the Zurich and 
Koelz hierarchs, the triangular articula- 
tion of the robe underneath the teachers 


Fic, 11.25 

A teacher possibly representing Drigungpa 
in the chérten adjoining the Small Chérten 
Alchi; second quarter of the 13th century 
Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2010 


FIG. 11.26 

Another representation of Drigungpa on the 
west wall of the raised chdrten inside the 
courtyard of the Alchi Main Temple 

Third decade of the 13th century 
Photograph by C. Luczanits, 1998 


left arm possibly being a distinctive 
western Himalayan feature. Given the 
closeness of the chérten depiction to the 
Zurich hierarch, including details of the 
fall of the dress and a pronounced farther 
eye area, I would rather opt for the third 
quarter of the thirteenth century than 
later for this chérten.**! 

Other early examples of a central 
Tibetan style in Ladakh are painted 
gateway chérten in Lamayuru and 
Alchi Shangrong, which sadly are both 
nearly destroyed.** To these I add the 
murals of the so-called Karsha Kadampa 
Chorten.**? Among these three passage 
chorten the one at Alchi Shangrong 
preserves a clue in terms of affiliation, 
namely a ten-figure Kagyii lineage on 
the west wall with Amitabha in the 
center, but this representation is too 
fragmentary to allow more precise con- 
clusions in terms of sectarian affiliation. 
While they all probably derive from a 
Drigung context, there is no certainty in 
this regard. Chronologically they likely 
date between the mid- and the late thir- 
teenth century.* Along with the raised 
chorten in the Alchi monastic com- 
pound, these monuments can be taken as 
evidence for foreign, that is non-Lada- 
khi, painters working in Ladakh during 
that period, but now not coming from 
Kashmir but from central Tibet. 

Provided that the identifications 
suggested by Rob Linrothe are cor- 
rect,®°> it would be here that the Hidden 
Temple at Lingshed Monastery would 
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have to be placed in the development of 
Drigung monuments. In the fragmentary 
remains of this temple a central teach- 
ing Buddha®® is flanked by two portraits 
surrounded by life scenes. Of these the 
hierarch on the right wall is Drigungpa 
represented together with his life.5° 
Lingshed also preserves another hidden 
room with more Drigung paintings®* 
which cannot be much later than the 
Hidden Temple. On the left side wall of 
this room is a Dharmadhatuvagisvara- 
mafijusrimandala and on the left half of 
the preserved murals on the main wall 
are two Drigung hierarchs with narra- 
tive scenes below them (Fig. 11.27). 
The depiction of the eight siddhas in the 
uppermost row above the hierarchs sug- 
gests a date in the late thirteenth century 
for these murals.*°° 

The Translator’s Temple (Lotsawa 
Lhakhang) of Alchi does not clearly 
fit into this scenario of a diminishing 
western Tibetan idiom in the first half 
of the thirteenth century and the emer- 
gence of central Tibetan painting styles 
in the second half developed so far. This 
temple is a poor quality add-on to the 
earlier Mafijusrt Temple, using one of 
the Mafijusri Temple’s walls including 
the window as its right wall. Its paint- 
ings still have a lot in common with the 
earlier western Himalayan idiom and 
appear to imitate it, but their quality 
indicates a local production. While the 
composition of the paintings and their 
content is distinctly different from the 
earlier monuments, it still continues 
some of the earlier iconographic fea- 
tures, including the emphasis on Buddha 
Vairocana. The only Drigung School 
element in the iconographic program 
of this temple is the above-mentioned 
teacher depiction to the left of the cen- 
tral earth-touching Sakyamuni (Fig. 
11.19). Crude as they are, the two top 
depictions in the rows to the sides of 
the main teacher clearly reference the 
two mahasiddha triads typical for the 
Drigung School, and the painting also 
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shares many of the other elements iden- 


tified as characteristic for early Drigung 
painting, even though some of them are 
distorted beyond recognition. Its lineage, 
for example, is entirely misunderstood 
and essentially illegible, but the number 
of lineage figures, including the two 
teachers on the right side underneath 
the Sakyamuni and Nagarjuna triad, 
indicates a mid-to late thirteenth-century 
date. With this attribution I assume that 
the lineage depiction—the accuracy of 
which certainly is to be doubted— does 
not refer to the Drigung abbots but to 
the western Tibetan lineage. The poor 
architectural quality and even more so 
the poor rendering of specific Drigung 
themes in the Translator’s Temple make 
it almost unthinkable that there had been 
direct contact with Drigung Monastery 
at the time of its creation. 

In general, while here and below 
I do employ the lineage representations 
to establish relative chronologies and 
absolute dates, I want to express a word 
of caution in this regard. In the case of a 
hierarch or footprint thangka it is clear 
that the lineage in the painting refers to 
the hierarch depicted, and there is thus 


FIG. 11.27 

Two Drigung hierarchs on the main wall of 
the so-called Hidden Temple at Lingshed 
Monastery 

Photograph by Robert N. Linrothe, 2006 


a great incentive to be accurate. In the 
case of monuments the employment 

of lineages is much more ambiguous 
and problematic. This is even more so 
if the lineage is practically unreadable, 
as in the Alchi Translator’s Temple, or 
if it contains an obvious mistake, as in 
several depictions mentioned below. 
One also must be extremely cautious in 
the selection of the lineage depicted in 
a monument, as those lineages attached 
to specific themes more likely represent 
specific teaching lineages and would 
have to be interpreted with the knowl- 
edge of that particular lineage. A good 
example in this regard is the fragmentary 
lineage above the four-armed Mafijusrt 
in Wanla mentioned above, which can 
only refer to this theme and not to the 
temple as a whole. I thus use only lin- 
eages that from their location likely refer 


to the monument as a whole or which 
cover larger sections of an iconographic 
program than the depiction of a specific 
teaching lineage would. 

Other Ladakhi monuments up to 
at least the fifteenth century, by contrast, 
preserve indigenous paintings styles that 
may summarily be called early Ladakhi 
painting styles.° These styles share a 
naive quality but differ considerably 
in details, coloring, and artistic merit. 
These differences also reflect a chrono- 
logical spread of at least 150 years, but 
there are few chronological clues to date 
these monuments more precisely. The 
most important among these temples is 
undoubtedly the Auspicious Three-story 
Temple at Wanla, today simply called the 
Wanla Chuchigzhel, referring to its main 
image, Eleven-headed Avalokitesvara. 


Wanla Temple 


The only Ladakhi temple besides the 
Translator’s and Shangrong Temples in 
Alchi in which the group of the eight 
siddhas is represented in a form pecu- 
liar to the Drigung School, Wanla can 
be counted among the earliest of the 
Ladakhi style temples (Fig. 11.28). I 
have repeatedly tried to date this temple 
on the basis of the different chronologi- 
cal factors but am still unable to offer 
conclusive results. The most impor- 
tant chronological indicators are the 
inscription and the different lineages 
found inside the temple as part of its 
decoration. 

The Wanla inscription, now avail- 
able in a comprehensive study by Kurt 
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Tropper,**' opens a window on a local 
Buddhist dominion centered on Wanla 
that otherwise is only known from local 
folk songs. The inscription provides 
the vague historicity of a traditional 
religious source that is more concerned 
about praising the heroic ruler, named 
BhagdarKyab (‘Bhag dar skyabs), his 
sons, and their pious erection and deco- 
ration of this temple. BhagdarKyab’s 
dominion included the surrounding 
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valleys as well as Alchi and Kanji, 
which are explicitly named among other 
locales.*” Religiously, the temple is first 
characterized as a Kagyu monument, 
mentioning the sculptures of the “Kagyu 
lamas” represented in the gallery lead- 
ing up to “now,” that is, the time of 
the establishment of the temple or the 
time of writing the inscription (v. 70f.). 
Toward the end of the inscription, the 
youngest of his four sons, who bears a 
religious name in contrast to his broth- 
ers, is described as a monk who arrived 
at Drigung (“Bri gung) and venerated the 
teachers there (v. 116f.).°° 

In terms of art, the inscription 
mentions Nepali craftsmanship with 
appreciation (v. 59f.) when talking 
about the woodcarvings. Even though 
it is improbable that Newari craftsmen 
were actually involved in the monu- 
ment, the statement proves the new 
cultural affiliation away from nearby 
Kashmir and toward the east. The 
inscription further enumerates some of 
the topics represented and emphasizes 
the vast pantheon depicted (in particu- 
lar v. 67f.). Most remarkably, the three 
local artists, a father with his two sons, 
all bearing Tibetan names, are also 
mentioned and praised (v. 85f.). 

Overall, the inscription may be 
interpreted as referring to Drigung 


Fic. 11.28 

The Auspicious Three-story Temple 
of Wanla 

Late 13th century 

Photograph by C. Luczanits, 1998 


Monastery, as David Jackson does,** 


and then the lineages may have to be 
interpreted that way as well. Among 

the numerous lineages throughout the 
temple, most of them in relation to a 
specific deity, those comprising thirteen 
and fifteen figures appear to be the most 
relevant. The most important thirteen- 
figure lineages are the one in sculpture 
referred to in the inscription (Fig. 11.29) 
and the most prominent lineage repre- 
sentation on the painted beam on gallery 
level (Fig. 11.45). The most important 
fifteen-figure depictions are those found 
at the very top of the left side wall of the 
Maitreya niche, the only lineage that is 
partially inscribed, and that on the top of 
the main wall of the lantern. These lin- 
eages thus continue five to seven teach- 
ers beyond Drigungpa. 

For a while I had hoped that the 
inscribed fifteen-teacher lineage in Mai- 
treya’s niche, which is hard to read due 
to the soot and dust covering the murals 
and the angle from which they have to 
be viewed, would clarify which lineage 
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was represented at the temple. There, 
the first six figures are all identified 

as expected,®® and the seventh, Phag- 
motrupa, is lost. Of the ones that follow 
after the loss, only the first three have 
captions, which read (8.) Je Rinpoche, 
(9.) Gyelwa Rinpoche, and (10.) On 
Rinpoche.’® If we compare these titles 
with the lineage of abbots of Drigung 
Monastery in central Tibet, Je Rinpoche 
(rJe rin po che), “Precious Lord,” would 
be an unusual but not impossible des- 
ignation of Jigten Gdnpo (1143-1217), 
as it could be an abbreviation of the 
common chos rje rin po che.’ Gyelwa 
Rinpoche (rGyal ba rin po che), meaning 
“Precious Conquerer” and a common 
designation for the present Dalai Lama, 
would be a unique reference to the great 
scholar Tshiildrim Dorje (mkhan chen 
Tshul khrims rdo rje, 1154-1221) 5% 
and On Rinpoche (‘On rin po che), 
“Precious Nephew,” could refer to On 
Sonam Dragpa (dBon bSod nams grags 
pa, 1187—1234/35), who actually is 
known by this epithet.6° Though hardly 
a perfect match, this is better than what 
we find if we try to match the other two 
Drigung lineages identified above. 

If the Wanla depictions are indeed 
lineages of the Drigung abbots, the 
divergence in the number of figures rep- 
resented, thirteen and fifteen, could be 
explained only by noting the short tenure 
of the relevant abbots of the time. If we 
assume the construction began during 
or after the tenure of the sixth abbot, 
Rinchen Sengge (Rin chen seng ge, 
1226/1227—1284; in office 1278-1284), 
and was finalized, including the addition 
of the lantern, during the tenure of the 
eighth abbot, Yeshe Dorje (Ye shes rdo 
rje, 1223-1293; in office 1286-1293) or 
his successor Chunyipa Dorje Rinchen 
(bCu gnyis pa rDo rje rin chen, 1278- 
1314; in office 1293-1314), we arrive at 
a quite plausible scenario according to 
which the creation of the Wanla Temple 
took place between 1278 and 1314, 
around the time of the raid of Drigung 
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Monastery. Thus, the last two decades 


of the thirteenth century are most likely 
for the construction of Wanla. Also if we 
compare the Wanla representation of the 
eight adepts with the thangka paintings 
discussed above, this seems to be the 
earliest possible date for the temple. 
The iconographic program of the 
Wanla Temple is extremely rich, and 
the monument may be considered one 
of the earliest “encyclopedic” (i.e., full 
pantheon) monuments of Tibet.®” Its 
main niche, which houses an eleven- 
headed Avalokitesvara, also contains 
Padmasambhava and teachings attrib- 
uted to him on its walls. The back 
walls of the temple feature the entire 
Vajravali cycle and the Eight Pronounce- 
ments (bka’ brgyad), another prominent 
Nyingma Tantric theme, while specifi- 
cally Drigung themes are found mainly 
in the area of the entrance and on the 
gallery level, the latter generally focus- 
ing on less esoteric topics.*”' The most 
important Drigung themes depicted at 
Wanla will be referred to below in rela- 
tion to comparative depictions. Here it 
suffices to mention that the Sadaksara 
Avalokitesvara triad on the left side wall 
can be identified as a Drigung topic on 
the basis of the distinctive protector 
deities represented at the bottom of the 
panel (Fig. 11.30). 


Fic. 11.29 

Some of the sculptures of a thirteen-figure 
Kagyii teaching lineage flanking the heads of 
AvalokiteSvara at gallery level 

Wanla; late 13th century 

Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2003 


Other Early Monuments 


Of the other monuments preserved in the 
region, a small temple at Kanji, a long 
day’s walk across a pass to the south of 
Wanla, is stylistically closest to Wanla.8” 
The only chronological clue for Kanji 

is again a Kagyu lineage painted on 

the main wall above the three main 
sculptures (Fig. 11.31).°” It contains 
fourteen figures, which would make 

the temple roughly contemporaneous 
with Wanla. In the Kanji lineage, Phag- 
motrupa— who can be identified by his 
location within the lineage, but who here 
features the hairline of Drigungpa—is 
emphasized, as only he performs the 
teaching gesture. In terms of the icono- 
graphic topics, little at Kanji resembles 
Wanla, and there are no specific Drigung 
themes. Instead, the walls are exclu- 
sively occupied with mandalas of the 
Sarvadurgatiparisodhana cycle, which in 
Wanla occupies one of the ground-floor 
walls and a section of the gallery.°” 


FIG. 11.30 

Sadaksara Avalokitesvara as rescuer of the 
eight dangers 

Wanla, right side wall; late 13th century 
Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2010 


Fic. 11.31 

The main wall of the Kanji Temple with 
AvalokiteSvara flanked by the Medicine 
Buddha and Green Tara and a teaching 
lineage of fourteen figures above them 
Kanji; late 13th century 

Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2003 


The depictions of teachers can also 
serve as criteria for attributing the Sengge 
Lhakhang (Seng ge [Ha khang, “Lion’s 
Temple”) at Lamayuru to this early 
group.’ There Phagmotrupa has his 
characteristic beard and presumably again 
faces Drigungpa (Fig. 11.32).°”° The 
Senge Lhakhang also shares a number 
of more distinctive iconographic themes 
with Wanla, such as the Amitayus Para- 
dise with Padmasambhava to the right of 
the Buddha and a particular representa- 
tion of the eighty-four mahasiddhas. In 
the Sengge Lhakhang, the siddhas occupy 
a prominent position, and the uppermost 
row shares a peculiar composition with 
the depiction of the same topic as found 
in the Wanla lantern (Fig. 11.33). In these 
representations, the siddhas are grouped 
in clusters of four or five figures around a 
larger central one. It can only be guessed 
which version of the two is earlier, but 
the Sengge Lhakhang depiction is more 
sophisticated (Fig. 11.34). The three 
temples discussed so far also share the 
red-dominated painting background. 

As will be shown in greater detail 
below, the Drigung School also main- 
tained a specific set of the larger group 
of siddhas, which is consistently used 
in the monuments discussed here. This 
peculiar set of mahasiddhas — along with 
a characteristic variety and abstraction 
of the trees used as separators between 
them—connects the temples of Wanla 
and Lamayuru with that of Alchi Shan- 
grong.*” Its mahasiddha depiction is 


extremely important, since it is the most 


sophisticated version among this specific 
group, and its siddhas are also identified 
by captions (see Fig. 11.35). Despite its 
otherwise dilapidated state, it is clear 
that the Shangrong Temple clearly once 
housed paintings of excellent quality. As 


noted above, this temple also contains 
one composition with the typical group 
of eight siddhas flanking a central deity 
or hierarch that is not preserved. The 
color palette and iconography of the 
temple, however, differ considerably 
from the ones discussed so far.$” 
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Fic. 11.32 

Phagmotrupa and Drigungpa in the Sengge 
Lhakhang of Lamayuru; passage to side 
chapel 

Late 13th century 

Photograph by C. Luczanits, 1998 


Fic. 11.33 

The first four mahasiddhas and a 
practitioner around Nagarjuna 
Wanla; late 13th century 
Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2010 


FIG. 11.34 

The first four mahasiddhas and a 
practitioner around Nagarjuna 
Lion’s Temple, Lamayuru; 
Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2010 


The Lhakhang Soma (IHa khang 
So ma) or “New Temple” within the 
monastic enclosure of Alchi®” con- 
tains paintings from a workshop very 
close to that of Shangrong, although 
of lesser quality. In addition, the basic 
iconographic scheme of the two temples 
is similar. Roughly speaking, the two 
temples house aspiration deities and 
their assemblies on the main wall (Fig. 
11.41), mandalas connected with the 
elimination of inferior rebirths on the 
left wall, and the Medicine Buddha(s) 
on the right wall. While Shangrong has 
only aspiration deities on the main wall, 
with the top-center position occupied 
by Kalacakra, in the Lhakhang Soma 
Buddha Sakyamuni takes center stage 
in a composition with the seven Tara in 
the bottom row, a theme found twice in 
Wanla and also identifiable as a marker 
for a Drigung School affiliation. 

Given the development of the dif- 
ferent themes and the stylistic changes, 
the succession of monuments as they 
are described may also represent a rela- 
tive chronology.*® They likely span the 
period from the last two decades of the 
thirteenth century (Lingshed and Wanla) 
to the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century (Lhakhang Soma). Then there 
appears to be a hiatus between this early 
group and the later monuments. Even 


though there is a certain continuity in 
terms of the depicted themes, stylisti- 
cally the differences are dramatic. 


Later Monuments 


The composition centered on Sakyamuni 
with seven Tara below is also the main 
topic in the center of the northern and 
best-preserved of the three Tsatsapuri 
temples.**' Now the Buddha is perform- 
ing the earth-touching gesture, and 
generally the style and painting quality 
of this temple are considerably removed 
from the monuments discussed so far. A 
major gap between this monument and 
the ones discussed so far is also indi- 
cated by the long lineage depiction in the 
upper-left corner of the main wall, which 
features at least twenty-one teachers. If 
these represent the abbots of Drigung, 
the lineage leads to the time of the four- 
teenth Drigung abbot, Rinchen Pelzang 
(Rin chen dpal bzang, 1421-1469) who 
held office from 1435-1469, the same 
abbot that Erberto Lo Bue associates 
with the Guru Lhakhang in Phyang.**” 

Within the Tsatsapuri complex, 
the western temple, called the Lhato 
Lhakhang, is certainly older than the 
northern one and it contains a depiction 
of Drigungpa’s life, proving the Drigung 
affiliation of the complex.*** The temple 
in the east, by contrast, copied the icono- 
graphic program of the northern temple, 
and thus is the latest in the complex. 

With the fifteenth century, we enter 
a period in which Drigung School art 
becomes less and less distinctive. Rel- 
evant monuments are certainly the Guru 
Lhakhang in Phyang, which has been 
studied and newly attributed by Lo Bue 
(Fig. 11.42).8** Finally, the painted caves 
at Saspol*** share characteristics with 
both the latest temple of the Tsatsapuri 
complex and the Guru Lhakhang. The 
best-preserved cave of the Saspol com- 
plex supports a fifteenth-century date, 
since Tsongkhapa (1357-1419) is among 
the teachers depicted. 

This short enumeration of relevant 


Ladakhi monuments is in no way com- 
prehensive, but even in this abbreviated 
form it attests to the rich early history of 
the Drigung School in Ladakh. It also 
provides the basis for looking at two 
additional early Drigung themes that are 


depicted in them.**° 


EIGHTY GREAT ADEPTS 


As the earliest Drigung paintings are 
marked by a distinctive depiction of the 
Eight Great Adepts (mahasiddhas), the 
somewhat later Ladakhi monuments pre- 
serve a specifically Drigung Kagyu ver- 


887 mahasiddhas, 


sion of the eighty-plus 
which has not been identified as such 
until now.*** Fortunately, the depiction 
of these mahasiddhas in the badly dam- 
aged temple of Alchi Shangrong have 
been provided with captions that allow 
a fairly complete identification of the 
set and also clarifies the mahasiddhas’ 
sometimes peculiar iconographies. The 
depiction is located on the entry wall 
to the left of the entrance to the temple, 
and the mahasiddhas are distributed over 
nine rows (Fig. 11.35). This example 
provides the basis for their succession 
and identification as it is described here. 
The Shangrong depiction is to be 
read from top to bottom and from left 
to right, and here each row containing 
a maximum of ten mahasiddhas will 
be described in a separate paragraph. 
A second partially inscribed Drigung 
set of mahasiddhas is represented in a 
thangka of the Tucci collection in Rome 
(MNAO 880; Fig. 36).°*? Based on 
my study notes and photographs taken 
more than a decade ago, this painting 
is here used as the main comparison. 
Furthermore, the Shangrong depiction is 
compared to Wanla, where the mahasid- 
dhas are depicted side by side along four 
walls in the back of the temple’s ground 
floor. There the row of siddhas begins 
immediately to the right of the Maitreya 
niche, continuing in the direction of 
circumambulation along the four corner 


walls and ends to the immediate left of 
the Sakyamuni niche. Wanla further pre- 
serves a considerable part of the maha- 
siddha depiction on the north wall of 
the lantern, and the version in the Senge 
Lhakhang in Lamayuru represents the 
same set, but the documentation avail- 
able to me does not allow for a detailed 
comparison for all mahasiddhas. 

The Drigung list of mahasiddhas 
as represented in the Alchi Shangrong 
temple begins with Aryadeva, shown 
as a pandita with a flask to his side. 
Nagarjuna is shown as a teaching bud- 
dha seated in front of a colorful snake 
hood. The bright-skinned Liyipa sucks 
the entrails of a fish lying on a begging 
bowl. Saroruhavajra has a scholar’s bas- 
ket and teaches a female disciple kneeling 
in front of him and holding a skull cup 
(kapdla). The pandita holding a book 
is presumably Santideva.* Padmavajra 
is dark skinned and holds a lotus above 
a skull cup, the attribute referring to 
his name. Dombhiheruka is seated on 
a tigress and brandishes a snake, while 
Vajraghantapada is bright skinned and 
teaches. Kukkuripa holds a bowl and 
embraces a white dog. The first row thus 
contains nine siddhas. 

A bright-skinned siddha seated 
with yogabandha and a cup to his side 
is likely Buddhajfiana.*’' Dark-skinned 
Nalendrapa flies with a raised sword and 
cup. Indrabhiti, seated on a throne and 
crowned, is attended by a female. The 
next figure is a dancing siddha with a 
cup and is identified as Parabadha (Pa 
ra ‘ba dha) in Shangrong, a name for 
which no possible equivalent could be 
found in related lists.** Tilopa holds a 
fish in his right hand, the left lying in his 
lap in mediation pose. Kotalipa, hold- 
ing a hoe (kofali), is again accompanied 
by a female attendant. The mahasiddha 
who follows him is not preserved in 
Shangrong, but in Wanla he is dancing 
and holding a cup. The pandita with 
his hands in the gesture of veneration 
(afijalimudra) is the famous scholar 
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Asanga. The dark-skinned siddha with 
a flute is Lingbupa (gLing bu pa) and 
the last siddha in this row is the white- 
haired, emaciated Saraha, holding an 
arrow with both hands. 

In the third row, the twentieth sid- 
dha, dancing and holding a cup, cannot 
be securely identified.* Candrapa*”* is 
seated in a grass hut and holds a cup. 
Santipa is dark skinned, sits in a yogic 
posture with his right arm stretched 
toward the floor, and holds a cup. The 
siddha Dipamkara is shown meditating, 
and Naropa holds a cup and embraces 
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a consort kneeling on his lap.*” 
Krsnacarin, holding a vajra and cup, 
rides a human corpse. Phagtshangpa 
(Phag tshang pa) guarding a white pig is 
largely lost. Bhadrapa is shown frontally 
with an ascetic band around his knees, 
performing the gesture of argumenta- 
tion and holding a cup. Concluding this 
row, the hunter Savaripa dances with a 
damaru and a bow and quiver in front of 
a female attendant. 

The further we go in this set of 
mahasiddhas, the more variations we 
find in their names. The siddha called 
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FIG. 11.35 

The eighty mahasiddhas on the entry wall of 
the Alchi Shangrong Temple 

Early 14th century 

Photographs by C. Luczanits, 2009, digitally 
merged 


Madhelha (Ma dhe lha), in the fourth 
row of the Shangrong depiction, dances, 
wearing a garment of bone strings and 
holding a damaru and skull cup.*” 
Lhigyipa (IHi gyi pa)*” sits and holds 
an arrow just like Saraha. Jetari kneels 
on one leg, holds a cup, and supports 


himself with a stick in his second hand. 
The next siddha, whose name is lost in 
Shangrong, is a weaver.**® Sagara sits 
with an ascetic band around his knees, 
performs the argumentation gesture 
(vitarkamudra), and holds a cup. Jaland- 
hara stands on one leg in a yoga posture, 
his hands joined above his head, with his 
fingertips directed downward. Kamala 

is seated in meditation. Suvarnadvipa is 
a pandita holding a book, and Viryapa 
works with a plough and is attended by a 
consort. Finally, Konkana has a massive 
(bone?) flute in his hands and is attended 
as well. 

The fifth row begins with Phakapa 
(Pha ka pa) crouching in a yogic pos- 
ture, his knees held close together by a 
band. Tampaka kneels on one leg and 
holds a cup, and Bhinari flies with an 
axe. The siddha called Medripa (sMad 
dkris pa; = Maitripa?) is surrounded 
by a halo of skeletons. Candrakirti is 
shown as a monk, and Anandagarbha 
as a dark-skinned ascetic siting in the 
diamond seat and teaching.*°? Candrab- 
hadra’s attributes are a begging staff and 
a bowl.” Sengepa crouches and holds a 
vase and a bell, and Ananta sits against 
a basket and holds a bowl.” A bright- 
skinned siddha seated sideways and 
performing the gesture of argumentation 
is identfied as ‘Dza ri pa in the more 
complete caption of MNAO 880 (Fig. 
11.36). 

The first siddha in the sixth row 
sits sideways and holds a cup.” Then, 
Dringishugchen (sPrin gi shugs can), 
having the power of the clouds, is shown 
flying with both hands raised at his 
sides. The fisherman Minapa (Mi na ra 
pa(?)/Myi sha mdzad) is surrounded by 
fish. Siddhipa rides a lion. Padmakara is 
clearly identified with Padmasambhava 
through his iconographic depiction but 
wears a hat that looks somewhat like a 
three-pointed crown.” Nilapa is lost in 
Shangrong, but in Wanla he has his right 
fist at his hip and holds a bowl. Tseupa 
is shown in a meditative posture with 


both hands in fists on his knees. Kumara 
holds a large needle and rolled up 
thread. Dharmakirti is shown flying in a 
cloud, holding a damaru and kapdla. 

In the seventh row, the first siddha, 
Sutaloki, is attended by a female, and 
Avadhiti is shown as an Indian pandita 
with his left hand stretched out in a 
blessing gesture. The dark-skinned sid- 
dha with attendant is possibly Saraha, 
the younger. Then there are two siddhas 
holding skull cups, and both are facing 
toward the deity Hayagriva between 
them.“ The second of the two siddhas 
is identified as Candali at Shangrong, 
indicating an exchange of iconography 
between this siddha and Capari, who 
usually is associated with Hayagriva. 
Sakyamitra is carrying a basket on his 


FIG. 11.36 

Thangka with eighty mahasiddhas 
Western Tibet; 14th century 
Museo Nazionale d’Arte Orientale 
“G, Tucci,” Rome, no. 880 


back. The final two siddhas preserved in 
this row, a pandita holding a book and 
one seated beside a stupa, cannot yet be 
identified, and the last one is lost. 

From the eighth row onward it 
becomes practically impossible to iden- 
tify all siddhas, as the captions are too 
fragmentary, the figures are less and less 
well preserved, and the comparisons to 
Wanla and MNAO 880 no longer work. 
Of the first three siddhas in the eighth 
row, all of similar iconography holding 
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a kapdla, only the last one can be identi- 
fied, and he is Darikapa.*” The pandita 
who follows, with the gesture of argu- 
mentation (vitarkamudrda) and a book, 
may be identified as Candragomin, and 
Yigepa (Yi ge pa) is shown as a siddha 
with his hand held to his side. The next 
pair of siddhas is likely Kondhali and 
Capari, and the last figure preserved in 
this row has lost its caption. There are 
probably two siddhas missing at the end 
of this row. 

One of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of this Drigung set of mahasid- 
dhas is that Viriipa is depicted toward 
the end of the group, and he is com- 
monly attended by two consorts. He is 
followed by an unidentified red-skinned 
siddha and a pandita identified as Sing 
lha pa. After another unidentified siddha 
holding a skull cup, the set concludes 
with the elephant-riding Kalaka, who is 
labeled as such.” He is not the last sid- 
dha actually depicted, however, as Kal- 
aka is followed by a dark-skinned one 
wearing a white cape and holding a flute 
and by another bright-skinned siddha, 
both of whom salute the other mahasid- 
dhas. The caption of the dark-skinned 
siddha, written in larger letters than in 
the previous texts and thus not necessar- 
ily contemporaneous, is severely dam- 
aged, but reading it as Phadampa (‘pha 
dam pa), referring to Phadampa Sangye 
(Pha dam pa Sangs rgyas, died 1117), 
would fit well with the fragments of the 
preserved text.” 

Thus, ending with Kalaka, the Dri- 
gung set of mahasiddhas in Shangrong 
numbers a maximum of eighty-one. In 
the ground floor of Wanla only seventy- 
eight are depicted,” and on the MNAO 
painting, Kalaka is the seventy-fourth, 
and there are eighty all together.” We 
may thus assume that the Drigung set of 
mahasiddhas consists of eighty, as they 
are numbered in the Shangrong caption, 
four less than the commonly cited num- 
ber eighty-four. The additional siddhas 
found in some representations could 
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have been added in an attempt to reach 
eighty-four but more likely are included 
to link the Indian mahasiddhas to the 
Tibetan tradition.?”° 

Besides those mentioned here in 
the introduction to this subject, further 
likely representations of the Drigung 
group of eighty-plus mahasiddhas are 
found in the best-preserved cave above 
Saspol Village, usually just referred to 


911 


as the Saspol Cave,’"' and in the murals 


of the Guru Lhakhang at Phyang where 
they surround Buddha Vajradhara.?”” 

At this stage it is unclear how long this 
set was in use, but by the late sixteenth 
century, when the thangka set of Phyang 
described in detail by David Jackson in 
this volume was made (see chapter 6) it 


had fallen out of use. 


ONE GREAT BUDDHA 


The characteristics found with the 
clearly identifiable early Drigung paint- 
ings as well as the evidence from the 
Drigung Kagyu monuments in Ladakh 
allow for distinguishing a number of 
other themes as specifically Drigung. 
Most important among these is a compo- 
sition around a teaching buddha that is 
the main theme in some late-thirteenth- 
to fifteenth-century Ladakhi monuments. 
Versions of this composition are also 
known from thangka paintings, and 
while they often share many of the typi- 
cal characteristics identified for early 
Drigung paintings, not all can be attrib- 
uted to that school. 

Probably the most telling example 
for this composition is a thangka in the 
Pritzker Collection, which I describe 
here in detail with the identification of 
its different elements (Fig. 11.37). In 
this configuration, a dominant central 
teaching Buddha Sakyamuni is flanked 
by two standing bodhisattvas, the 
ascetic Maitreya to the proper right of 
the Buddha and the crowned Mafijus1T 
on his proper left. This central triad is 
surrounded by an assembly arranged in 
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Teaching Buddha Sakyamuni with Seven 
Taras in the bottom row 

Central Tibet; early 14th century 
Pritzker Collection 


a strongly hierarchical manner. At the 
top is a row of eight buddhas depicted 
frontally and teaching, and below them 
are eight more buddhas, facing toward 
the central Buddha and performing the 
teaching gesture (dharmacakramudra) 
and holding an utpala flower (blue lily). 
These are the eight solitary buddhas 
(pratyekabuddha). The next row is occu- 
pied by eight monks (srdavaka), the inner 
ones holding fly-whisks. The sides of 
the painting are densely filled with three 
rows of four seated bodhisattvas each. 

A fourth row below them also contains 
four deities, two of them bodhisat- 

tvas seated in the posture of royal ease 
(lalitasana). Together with the standing 
bodhisattvas flanking the Buddha, six- 
teen bodhisattvas are represented at the 
sides of the painting. The outer deities in 
the row of the bottom two bodhisattvas 
are a goddess holding an utpala and sur- 
rounded by blossoms and a blue wrath- 
ful deity performing a veneration gesture 
and holding a bow. They can be identi- 
fied from the textual source as Tara, 
“the compassion of Avalokitesvara,” and 
Yamantaka, the wrathful king. The text 
even prescribes the jewel mountains — 
its caves occupied by seers and sid- 
dhas—the last two deities are seated 

on, the practitioner on the side of 
Yamantaka, and the deities and canopy 
above the Buddha. 

In my previous study on early Dri- 
gung paintings, I identified such paint- 
ings as potentially part of the Drigung 
corpus, as they share a number of the 
minor characteristics discussed, most 
notably the emphasis on the triple jewel 
and the ndga holding the throne. I thus 
was convinced that the key to the identi- 
fication of this theme had to be found in 
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Drigung sources?" but I did not succeed 
in finding it there. Retrospectively, this 
is not surprising, as the composition is 
based on the description of a superior 
cloth painting (pata) in the first chapter 
of the Manjusrimilakalpa, probably 
the most important early esoteric Bud- 
dhist text.?'* It was an important brief 
discussion by Kimiaki Tanaka on “The 
Majnijusrimilakalpa and the Origins 

of Thangka,” in which he identifies 
this description as the source for later 
Tibetan thangkas, that put me on the 
right track.?' 

The description of the superior 
pata is not entirely identical to the 
Pritzker thangka as the latter lacks the 
lotus pond and the lotus stem flanked by 
naga underneath the Buddha, which is 
integrated in other comparable paintings, 
such as a thangka in the McCormick 
Collection (Fig. 11.38). Each roughly 
contemporaneous version of this compo- 
sition on scroll paintings known to me 
so far appears to have its idiosyncrasies, 
especially in the lower areas. The lotus 
stem emerging from a pond may be pres- 
ent,'° and the figures and deities repre- 
sented to the sides of the throne and in 
the bottom row may vary. 

Interestingly, two more pieces in 
private collections have an additional 
seven buddhas represented in the bot- 
tom row: one published in a calendar 
has repeated representations of Bud- 
dha Aksobhya,”” and in the other the 
seven Medicine Buddhas are in the 
bottom row, forming the complete set 
of eight with the central Sakyamuni 
(Fig. 11.39).°!8 In both paintings the 
iconography of Sakyamuni may have 
been altered from the teaching gesture 
described in the text to the earth-touch- 
ing gesture to express his relation to the 
buddhas represented in the bottom row. 

The most frequent version, which 
is also represented by the Pritzker paint- 
ing (Fig. 11.37), has seven Green Tara 
placed side by side at the bottom,?!’ and 
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it is this depiction that is also found 

in the Ladakhi monuments. This fact, 
as well as their likely reference to 

the vision and practice of Seven Tara 
attributed to Drigungpa,”” allows for 
positively identifying such paintings as 
products of the Drigung School. 

In the Ladakhi monuments, this 
composition is found twice in the Aus- 
picious Three-story Temple of Wanla, 
once on the ground floor to the right 
side of the Sakyamuni niche occupy- 
ing the entire top part of the wall (Fig. 
11.40), and once on the top floor in the 
center of the left side wall. In the Sen- 
gge Lhakhang of Lamayuru it is shown 
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Teaching Buddha Sakyamuni composition 
with lotus stem flanked by naga in the 
bottom row 

Tibet; early 14th century 

Collection of Michael & Beata McCormick 


FIG. 11.39 

Earth-touching Buddha Sakyamuni with the 
seven Medicine Buddhas in the bottom row 
Tibet; 14th century 

Private Collection, Switzerland 
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on the right wall just to the side of the 


eighty-plus mahasiddhas. 

In the absence of central sculp- 
tures, the Buddha with Seven Tara 
becomes the central theme on the 
wall opposite the entrance, as is the 
case in the Secret Room at Lingshed 
(Fig. 11.27, only a few elements of 
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this depiction can be recognized along 
the right edge of the photograph), the 
Lhakhang Soma (Fig. 11.41) and the 
northern Tsatsapuri temples at Alchi, the 
Guru Lhakhang in Phyang, and at least 
one of the fragmentary Saspol Caves. 

In the last three cases the Buddha is not 
represented teaching but touching the 
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Teaching Buddha composition with Seven 
Tara at the bottom 

Wanla; 13th century 

Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2003 


FIG. 11.41 

Main wall of the Lhakhang Soma, Alchi, 
with the teaching Buddha composition with 
Seven Tara in the center 

Second quarter of the 14th century 
Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2000 


earth, and the arrangement for the sur- 
rounding figures is also not as strictly 
adhered to as elsewhere. As all three 
monuments belong to the later group of 
Drigung monuments in Ladakh as out- 
lined above, this change may also have 
chronological significance. It seems 
certain, though, that this chronology is 
relevant only for Drigung monuments 
in the western Himalayan region and 
does not apply to the thangkas referred 
to above, which may document devel- 
opments in central Tibet and/or within 
other schools of Tibetan Buddhism. Due 
to the wide range possible for the origin 
of these thangkas and the considerable 
stylistic and iconographic variety within 
the small group of paintings known to 
me, the dates and attributions for these 
paintings given in the captions remain 
tentative”! 

The other area in this composition 
where there appears to be considerable 
freedom is in the rock formations to 
the sides of the buddha’s throne-base. 
Described as containing caves occupied 
by seers and siddhas, these areas may 
also be used to depict the practitioner 
and donor portraits, or may be left out 
altogether. In the Pritzker buddha paint- 
ing a Tibetan teacher is placed in the 
top center in the middle of the eight 
buddhas. He performs the teaching 
gesture and is flanked by two bodhisat- 
tvas (Fig. 11.37). In this context, this 
teacher most likely is Drigungpa, while 
the figure at the right of the throne base 
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Earth-touching Buddha in the central 
composition of the Guru Lhakhang in 
Phyang 

Mid-15th century 

Photograph by C. Luczanits, 1998 


is the practitioner and possible donor of 
the painting. 

A similar practitioner is found on 
the McCormick buddha, also holding a 
flower offering, but he cannot be used 
to establish the paintings’s sectarian 
affiliation. Nevertheless, the painting 
not only very closely resembles the 
Pritzker painting but also contains a 
few hints that make a Drigung context 
of patronage plausible. As in the earlier 
paintings, triple jewels are prominently 
represented, and a pair of deities in the 
outer corners derives from ndga support- 
ing the throne base, as can be concluded 
from their gestures (Fig. 11.38). In addi- 
tion, it may not be accidental that the 
practitioner in the corner is shown with a 
white complexion. 


AWAKENED HUMAN 


As has become apparent from the paint- 
ings discussed, representations of the 
founder of the Drigung School, Jigten 
Génpo (1143-1217), were particularly 
important. At Alchi, Drigungpa’s portrait 
is found in almost all monuments dating 
after the Sumtsek, where he is the last fig- 
ure in the lineage (Fig. 11.5). A compari- 
son of this depiction with other examples 
from the Great Chorten (Fig. 11.43), the 
Small Chorten (Fig. 11.6), and the Trans- 
lator’s Temple (Fig. 11.19) indicates that 
consistent features of his early portraiture 
are his white skin and a distinctive hair 
line deeply receding at the temples while 
the top center of his head is still covered 
with hair. This distinctive hairline is 

even more pronounced on the footprint 
thangka from the Rubin Museum (Fig. 
11.2) and can be recognized in many of 


his other representations in the corpus 


of early Drigung paintings summarized 
above.’” The same physical features are 
also in sculptures likely representing Dri- 
gungpa, such as stone steles in the Phoe- 
nix Art Museum?” and the Potala Palace 
stele or the gilded bronzes preserved 

at Drigung Monastery” and the Musée 
Guimet.?* 

That many of the figures in Dri- 
gung portraits are of white complexion 
is curious. Possibly the color refers to 
the trope that converting to Buddhism is 
equal to turning from dark to white, as 
it is, for example, used in the renovation 
inscription of the Tabo Main Temple.””’ 
However, in the context of the early Dri- 
gung paintings in the western Himalayas 
its meaning certainly is more specific. It 
is interesting that in the Alchi Sumtsek 
all Tibetans among the Drigung lineage 
figures were distinguished from the 
others through their white complexion, 
which sets them apart from the local 
teachers on the opposite side of the lan- 
tern window (Fig. 11.4). In some later 
depictions, such as the one at Wanla 
(Fig. 11.45), only Jigten Gonpo retains 
this feature. In this case, the white com- 
plexion is used to emphasize him. How- 
ever, this distinction appears to have 
been relevant only in the earliest art and 
then disappears entirely. 


Surveying early Tibetan portraits 
for figures with white or very fair com- 
plexions reveals that other teachers are 
equally represented as such, among them 
Shangtén Chékyi Lama (1123-1194), 
and, though much less pronounced, 
some Taglung School teachers, such 
as its founder Taglung Tashipel (1142— 
1210),”” Sangye Yarjén (1203-1272), 
the third abbot of Taglung Monastery,” 
and Sangye Onpo (1251-1296), founder 
of Riwoche.”*! Even if not all of these 
teachers perform the teaching gesture, 
the white skin likely indicates that they 
are understood to be awakened beings, 
and they are thus compared to Buddha 
Vairocana. This emphasis on the awak- 
ened human through the complexion 
of his skin reinforces his quasi identity 
with the Buddha, a notion that is further 
supported by the textual interpretations 
associated with some of the paintings 
discussed. 


BENEFICIAL TO SEE 


As briefly mentioned above, the Rubin 
Museum drawing also contains a frag- 
mentary inscription at its bottom border. 
Despite its fragmentary condition, one of 
the clearer passages postulates the ben- 
efit the drawing bestows through seeing 
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FIG. 11.43 

Drigungpa in the Great Chorten of Alchi 
Ca. 1220 

Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2006 
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Drigungpa in the temple of Alchi Shangrong 
Early 14th century 

Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2010 


it, hearing of it, and even recollecting it. 
This is strongly reminiscent of a passage 
of the description of the superior cloth 
painting (pata) in the first chapter of the 
Manjusrimilakalpa, where the paint- 
ing of the Buddha is called “beneficial 
to see” (mthong ba don Idan), since 

“all sins will be purified in a moment 

at the mere sight of it.”* The expan- 
sion of this notion to the representa- 
tion of the teacher or his footprints is 

to be expected, as his iconography has 
assimilated that of the Buddha, and the 
beneficial qualities of such a painting 
are expressed in other ways as well, in 
particular through the notion that the 
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painting is a substitute for the presence 
of the teacher. This, of course, harks 
back to the story of the first buddha 
image of King Udayana. 

In many examples, the beneficial 
qualities emitted from these paintings are 
also expressed through the rainbow halos 
that often surround the main hierarch, 
his footprints, or Buddha Sakyamuni. 
This is quite obvious on the Pritzker 
hierarch, the private collection footprint, 
and the McCormick buddha and con- 
trasts with the scroll and rock framing 
of the secondary figures. Representing 
the light emitting from the central bud- 
dha, or hierarch, the radiance permeates 
all regions to lead those beings there 
out of the darkness of ignorance. This 
notion is even more explicitly expressed 
in another private collection painting in 
which a central teaching buddha flanked 
by bodhisattvas is accompanied by the 
Five Buddhas (Fig. 11.46).°*? I read this 
depiction as representing the radiat- 
ing and all-pervading buddha nature 
or the Gdibuddha, manifesting the Five 


Buddhas occupying the directions of the 


cosmos. On the back, the main buddha 
is represented by a vajra within a lotus, 
while the Five Buddhas at the bottom 
are identified by their family symbols 
and have Vairocana in their center (Fig. 
11.47). In this painting the triple jewel is 
prominently represented in the center 
of the throne as well as to the sides of 
the row of vajras along the bottom, 
which separates the world of the buddhas 
from the ordinary world. Its prominent 
representation as well as the composi- 
tion of the depiction on the back, which 
relates this painting to the Pritzker 
hierarch, make it quite possible that 
this thangka is a product of the Drigung 
School as well.?*4 

Even in this considerably expanded 
form, the corpus of securely identifi- 
able early Drigung paintings is still 
small and may represent only a few 
aspects of the art associated with this 
school. These paintings nevertheless 
represent a substantial source of infor- 
mation on the school’s early public and 
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Phagmotrupa and Drigungpa in a thirteen- 
figure teaching lineage on the painted beam 
Wanla; 13th century 

Photograph by C. Luczanits, 2010 


semi-public presentations. The emphasis 
on the footprints and teacher depictions 
of Drigungpa confirms the awakening 
attributed to the school’s founder that 
is evident in the written sources. It also 
conforms to this school’s emphasis on 
the teacher and meditation practice. The 
succeeding Drigung hierarchs then con- 
tinue to be represented in the same way. 
Most important though, this 
expanded group of paintings illustrates 
the early spread of the Drigung School 
and its teachings in the far-western 
Himalayas beginning during Dri- 
gungpa’s lifetime and its uninterrupted 
continuation beyond the destruction of 
Drigung Monastery in the late thirteenth 
century. As demonstrated by Alchi 
Monastery, the Drigung School quickly 
established itself within already existing 


religious institutions and through its 
emphasis on the newest esoteric teach- 
ings in the tradition of the mahasiddhas. 
The cross-identification of Drigungpa, 
who’s ordination name is Rinchen- 

pel, with the great translator Rinchen 
Zangpo, on whose teachings much of 
the representations within these temples 
were based, possibly has helped this 
process, but more likely it is the result of 
the later takeover of many Drigung insti- 
tutions by the Geluk School. 

Among the western Himalayan 
examples of early Drigung thangka 
paintings, at least two represent a west- 
ern Tibetan teaching lineage that hitherto 
had not been identified, namely the 
Koelz and Rochell hierarchs. The exis- 
tence of this lineage helped considerably 
to clarify some of the earlier lineage rep- 
resentations, but it remains unclear how 
relevant it was in the Ladakhi monu- 
ments. I have used it above to explain 
the short lineages represented with spe- 
cific topics within the monuments, but 
this correlation may be accidental.®® It is 


further noteworthy that Achi, the distinc- 
tive protectress of the Drigung School, is 


not found in any of these early represen- 
tations or monuments. Achi does occur 
in the northern temple of Tsatsapuri, but 
there she is later addition to the icono- 
graphic program of this temple. 

The broader base of Drigung 
paintings and subjects identified in this 
discussion provides new perspectives in 
interpreting the messages of these works 
of art more precisely and also points 
toward a general beneficial function so 
far overlooked in their consideration but 
crucial to understand a major visual ele- 
ment that is an integral part of them. 

In terms of message, the impor- 
tance of the mahasiddha tradition comes 
as no surprise in a Kagyu School, but 
the consistent distinctiveness of the Dri- 
gung interpretation of the mahasiddha 
and its emphatic use in distinguishing 
the Drigung School not only from the 
earlier traditions but also from the other 
Kagyu Schools has until now only been 
partially known. The distinctive Drigung 
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FIG. 11.46 
Teaching light-emitting Buddha 
Central Tibet; 13th century 


FIG. 11.47 
Back of Fig. 11.46 with the position of the 
main Buddha on the front occupied by the 
triple jewel 


set of the larger group of eighty-plus 
mahasiddhas identified here for the 

first time led me to view the depic- 

tion of this subject on the Mafijusri 
dhott in the Alchi Sumtsek*** and the 
iconographic program of the two early 
Alchi chérten, the Great Choérten and 
the Small Chorten, in a new light. I 

may have been blind on that spot, but in 
attempting to identify the Alchi chdrten 
siddha, I had assumed that only a direct 
relationship to Drigungpa makes sense, 
even though neither the relative position 
of the teachers in the chdrten nor the 
relationship of Drigungpa to the other 
eight adepts depicted prominently in 
the early Drigung paintings necessarily 
support that view. Instead, I now think 
there are good reasons to see the siddha 
represented there and at the very bottom 
of the Alchi Mafijusri dhotz and in the 
two chorten as a teacher of Drigungpa 
in vision only. However, his main func- 
tion appears to be to link the Indian 
mahasiddha tradition geographically and 
temporally to Drigungpa and qualify the 
Drigung School teachings in this tradi- 
tion. Phadampa Sangye certainly is an 
ideal candidate for achieving this link, 
and in later depictions, such as Alchi 
Shangrong,”*” he is identified as such in 
this very position. Iam thus more than 
willing to provisionally also identify the 
Alchi siddha with Phadampa Sangye. 
The only drawback to this scenario, 

and my reason to still express some 
degree of hesitation, is that the maha- 
siddhas as they are shown on the Alchi 
Sumtsek dhott have no relationship to 
the mahasiddha literature ascribed to 
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Phadampa?* or with the literature on the 
specific Drigung group, a fact that still 
needs consideration. Regardless of the 
identity of the dark-skinned siddha, the 
message communicated through him is 
the establishment of a new paradigm in 
the teaching transmission that parallels 
the more conventional Drigung lineage. 
Thus the lineage above Drigungpa in 
the Small Chérten, communicating the 
direct transmission from a siddha rein- 
forces that notion. 

In terms of function, the notion 
that works of art are considered agents 


that bestow a beneficial result just by the 
mere sight of them is not necessarily sur- 


prising and makes sense in this cultural 


context. But it has not been known until 
now that this notion has played a major 
role in early Drigung art and likely in 
Tibetan art production in general. The 
early paintings of the Drigung School 
are outstanding insofar as they make this 
notion visually explicit through the rain- 
bow halos surrounding the main figures, 
resulting in some of the most outstand- 
ing early Tibetan paintings. 
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The Elusive Lady of Nanam: 
An Introduction to the Protectress 
Achi Chokyi Drolma 


THE TIBETAN PANTHEON overflows 
with a widely varied and complicated 
constellation of major and minor deities, 
some well understood and catalogued 
and others barely known and seldom rec- 
ognized. Identification of these obscure 
figures is possible although often dif- 
ficult, as several works of scholarship 
have shown, and with time the meaning 
and origins of many of these deities may 
fade into obscurity, as they already have 
for many practitioners today. In other 
cases, once minor deities have become 
elevated, either in their immediate geo- 
graphic region or in the religious sect to 
which they belong, gaining in popularity, 
importance, and purpose. Some of the 
greatest variety in nature and appearance 
can be seen in the class of divine beings 
known as Dharma protectors (chos 
skyong; Skt. dharmapdla), a diverse 
group of deities who have been tasked 
with the guardianship of Buddhist teach- 
ings, teachers, and related landscapes, 
either through choice or coercion.*” One 
such popular deity who has received only 
brief attention is the legendary Lady of 
Nanam, Achi Chékyi Drélma (Sna nam 
“‘bza A phyi Chos kyi sgrol ma). Vener- 
ated as both an emanation of the female 
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Detail of Fig. 7.17, Achi Chokyi Drolma 
Ca. 18th or 19th century 

15% x 11% in. (38.8 x 28.3 cm) 

John and Berthe Ford Collection, promised 
gift to the Walters Art Museum 

(HAR 73896) 
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Buddha Vajrayogini (Rdo rje rnal ’byor 
ma) and as the great-grandmother of 

the founder of the Drigung Kagyii sect, 
Ratnasri Jigten Sumg6n (‘Jig rten gsum 
mgon, 1143-1217), Achi takes ona 
variety of significant roles for those who 
worship her. From a ritual standpoint, 
she functions not only as a semiwrath- 
ful Dharma protectress but in meditation 
practices as a guru, a potential consort, 
and even a tutelary deity, or yidam (yi 
dam; Skt. istha-devata). Additionally, 
beneath these divine personifications lies 
the possibility of a historical figure who 
inspired her hagiography, believed to 
have lived sometime during the tenth or 
eleventh century. While a profoundly sig- 
nificant deity in the Drigung Kagyu tradi- 
tion today, Achi is a prime representation 
of a syncretic deity within the Tibetan 
cultural sphere, possessing a multitude of 
functions and representations, as well as 
an unclear past. By tracing and attempt- 
ing to decipher such a multivalent figure, 
much can be learned about the adoption 
and evolution of Tibetan protector deities 
into the Buddhist program, and, subse- 
quently, about the needs and desires of 
the people who have venerated them at 
various points in history. 


THE FIGURE OF ACHI CHOKYI 
DROLMA 


Like many Buddhist deities, Achi pos- 
sesses numerous epithets, some rela- 
tively distinctive and others fairly 


common among female deities. Most 
specific to her are her given name, 
Chékyi Drélma, literally meaning “Sav- 
ioress of the Dharma,” and the familiar 
title Achi, which simply translates as 
“grandmother.” This second epithet 
refers to her status as the great-grand- 
mother of Jigten Sumg6n, but its famil- 
iarity also demonstrates the personal 
connection she is believed to have to her 
devotees. Achi’s given name appears in 
the academic works of numerous top 
scholars within the field of Tibetan stud- 
ies past and present, attesting to her rela- 
tive popularity, but she is often granted 
little more than a line of reference iden- 
tifying her status as the protectress of the 
Drigung Kagyu region and lineage.” 
From a traditional standpoint, a signifi- 
cant amount of written material exists on 
Achi and her cult, but little of it is acces- 
sible to non-Tibetan readers, despite the 
growing popularity of her worship 
through the recent spread of the Drigung 
Kagyu tradition to the West. To under- 
stand how Achi is perceived and wor- 
shiped in contemporary practice, I rely 
on my own translation and interpretation 
of a modern abbreviated hagiography, or 
namtar (rnam thar), of the figure, The 
Abridged Life-story of Drigung Achi 
Chokyi Drolma (‘Bri gung a phyi chos 
kyi sgrol ma’i rnam thar mdor bsdus) | 
by Drigung Kénchok Gyatso (‘Bri gung 
dKon mchog rgya mtsho, also known as 
Ra se dKon mchog rgya mtsho),”' as 
well as consultation with a sampling of 
her ritual texts, including two short 
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sadhana practice texts, one from the 
Great Drigung Kagyu Treasury of the 
Doctrine (‘Bri gung bka’ brgyud chos 
mdzod chen mo) and one from the 
Collected Works of Lozang Damché 
Gyatso (Blo bzang dam chos rgya 
mtshog gsung ‘bum),°” and the catalog 
of a much larger ritual text devoted 
entirely to this deity, entitled The 
Sadhana Collection of the Dharma 
Guardian Achi (Bstan bsrung a phyi’i 
sgrub thabs be’u bum). This work is 
further assisted by the translations by 
Tashi T. Jamyangling of a few of the 
texts from this particular collection, 
including an alternate version of her life 
story.” In addition to providing a 
glimpse into the institutional stance on 
the figure of Achi, these texts also pro- 
vide evidence about the ways in which 
opposing sects perceive and understand 
her through the arguments the authors 
choose to make about her. A key exam- 
ple of this is an emphasis on Achi’s 
enlightened status and the insistence that 
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she is of a higher rank than typical mun- 


dane worldly protector deities — a point 
that would not need to be made if there 
were not opposing or conflicting percep- 
tions of the figure.° This point will be 
further explored later in this chapter. 
Achi Chokyi Drélma’s iconogra- 
phies reflect her syncretic nature as a 
semiwrathful deity and a Tibetan Bud- 
dhist laywoman, as she is portrayed by 
her hagiographers. Typical depictions 
show a smiling young woman dressed 
in the elaborate robes of Tibetan nobility 
and the jeweled adornments of royalty.” 
The color of her skin is white tinged 
with red, and she has an open vertical 
third-eye on her forehead. Most com- 
monly, she carries a two-sided hand 
drum, or damaru (rnga chung), above 
her head, and a skull cup (thod pa; Skt. 
kapd@la) containing wish-fulfilling jew- 
els at her chest. In her form as a fierce 
Dharma protectress, she is seen flying 
amid the clouds mounted upon her blue 
celestial wind-horse, but she can also 
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Detail of Fig. 7.8, Achi Chokyi Dr6lma 
Tibet; early 18th century 

Ground mineral pigment on cotton; 

22 x 16% in. (55 x 41.6 cm) 

Photograph by Bruce M. White 

Rubin Museum of Art; Gift of Shelley and 
Donald Rubin 

C2006.66.555 (HAR 1034) 


be depicted standing peacefully upon a 
lotus throne, a white-silver mirror (me 
long) in one hand and a wish-fulfilling 
jewel (nor bu) in the other.*** Images 

of Achi riding her wind-horse, despite 
her youthful appearance, are believed to 
depict the last moment of her life when 
she is said to have taken off into the sky 
upon her worldly death. This configura- 
tion itself is full of action and calls to 
mind the various other Tibetan protec- 
tors who ride mounts of varying tem- 
peraments, such as Penden Lhamo (Dpal 
Idan lha mo; Skt. Sri Devi),°” Tashi 
Tséringma (Bkra shis Tshe ring ma) and 
her retinue, and the Twelve Tenma God- 
desses (Bstan ma bcu gnyis). 

Each of the individual aspects of 
Achi’s attire and accoutrements conveys 
deep meaning within the culture from 
which she emerges, carrying the weight 
of early Indian Tantric, monastic Bud- 
dhist, and indigenous Tibetan connota- 
tions.?*° In her common manifestations, 
Achi is fully clothed in elaborate bro- 
cade robes and ornate jewelry described 
in some sddhanas as the five kinds of 
silken garments, which could refer to 
the five elements of dress that represent 
each of the Five Buddha Families.**! As 
to Achi’s accoutrements, many female 
Tibetan Buddhist deities, particularly 
those classified as dakini and maintain- 
ing a connection to Vajrayogini in par- 
ticular, carry a skull cup, which has its 
roots in the early Saiva movements.°” 
Unlike many dakini who carry kapala 
full of blood from which they drink, 
Achi’s skull cup usually contains a wish- 
fulfilling jewel, signaling her ability to 
bestow the desires of her devotees. The 
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Detail of Fig. 7.18, Achi Chokyi Drolma 
Kham, Tibet; 19th century 

Ground mineral pigment on cotton; 

31% x 23% (80.6 x 58.8 cm) 

Rubin Museum of Art; Gift of Shelley and 
Donald Rubin 

C2006.66.404 (HAR 849) 


primary ritual tool most commonly asso- 
ciated with Achi, however, is the hand- 
held damaru, and aside from appearing 
in her stories and iconography, the thun- 
dering sound of the small drum is said to 
accompany her miracles and visits to her 
followers.*°? Achi’s third most common 
instrument is the divination mirror—a 
flat, round metal disk to which colored 
ribbons are sometimes attached. This 
tool is used in various indigenous oracu- 
lar and divination practices throughout 
Tibet.°™ 

From a purely visual standpoint, it 
is often Achi’s mount that sets her apart 
and acts as a primary point of identifi- 
cation for the deity. While uncommon 
among fully enlightened buddhas and 
tutelary deities, mounts are often pos- 
sessed by worldly indigenous teaching 
guardians. Due to the vast distances 
and difficult terrain separating pre- 
modern Tibetan communities, horses 
were revered for their swift and reliable 
transport and were even granted their 
own set of thirty-two marks of perfec- 
tion, akin to those given to buddhas 
and dakini. Achi’s mount is no ordinary 
horse, however, but is a blue celestial 
wind-horse (rlung rta), which carries 
a number of auspicious connections in 
Tibetan culture. Both the horse and the 
wind are viewed as natural vehicles for 
movement, and prayer flags are known 
by this name as well. The mount of 
the epic hero Gésar of Ling is also the 
wind-horse, and, in Tibetan medical 
and astrological systems, the divine 
animal symbolizes the combination of 


all of the elements of personal health 


and harmony: life energy (srog); health 
(Jus); personal power (dbang thang); 
and lastly success, for which the Tibetan 
word lungta (rlung rta) literally trans- 
lates as “wind-horse” on its own.?°> 

As she is the protector of the Dri- 
gung Kagyu lineage, small images of 
the deity are often found within larger 
compositions attributed to the tradition, 
particularly in works from more recent 
centuries. Relatively standard represen- 
tations of the deity can be seen in two 
thangkas in the Rubin Museum of Art’s 
collection, one of Jigten Sumgén and the 
other of Padmasambhava, both attrib- 
uted to the Drigung Kagyu tradition. 

In these two instances, Achi takes 
a subordinate position to both the lin- 
eage holders and the central figure. In 
the first she is placed as one of the pro- 
tectors, appearing at the bottom right 


(Fig. 12.2), while in the second, she 

is placed as part of Padmasambhava’s 
entourage directly to the right of him 
(Fig. 12.3). Her iconography in both 

is nearly parallel, the only significant 
difference being in the contents of the 
kapala—whereas the Achi in the earlier 
image carries what appears to be one full 
of multicolored wish-fulfilling jewels 

in her left hand, the second has a skull 
cup full of distinctly red blood. Other- 
wise, both raise a damaru to the sky in 
their right hand, ride a fierce and noble 
blue horse, and possess a halo, a third 
eye, and a peaceful expression. Even 
the shade of the garments each wears 

is strikingly similar, with a red dress, 
white robe, and hemlines and scarves of 
blues and greens. Achi and mount are 
also delicately adorned in ornate jewelry 
and bridles painted with gold ink and 
are surrounded by images of clouds to 
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indicate their flight.°°° Achi in this form 
is easily recognizable, and while she can 
be found in relation to other sectarian 
sources, because she is considered a key 
guardian for the Drigung Kagyu specifi- 
cally, her presence can often be used, 
along with other supporting evidence, to 
help positively tie the provenance of an 
object, location, or text to that sect. 


A GRANDMOTHER’S STORY 


According to her hagiography, Achi 
Chékyi Drélma was born to human 
parents of the prestigious Nanam clan”*’ 
in the Drigung region of central Tibet 
sometime after the period of the First 
Propagation of Buddhism (ca. 650— 
850).°°8 This ancestry gives precedence 
for an often-used epithet for the figure, 
Nanamza (Sna nam bza’) or “Lady of 
Nanam,” reflecting her noble birth and 
connections to the ancient clan systems 
of Tibet, and also places her origin in 

the future geographic seat of her lin- 
eage tradition. Her birth was foretold by 
prophetic dreams and accompanied by 
auspicious signs, and because she was 
born with a third eye and spoke immedi- 
ately upon her delivery, her hagiography 
attests that she must not have been an 
ordinary child but rather a divine dakint 
and emanation of the fully enlightened 
Queen of the Dakint, Vajrayogini. At the 
age of three she spontaneously began 
reciting the mantra of Tara, teaching it 
to friends and neighbors, which earned 
her the name of Chékyi Drélma; Drolma 
(sgrol ma) being the Tibetan translation 
of the name of the popular Buddhist 
goddess. By the time she was in her late 
teens, both of her parents had died,’ and 
Achi, now living with extended family, 
chose to renounce her inherited wealth 
and sneak away with a merchant caravan 
traveling east toward Kham (Khams). As 
she had prophesied to those around her 
many times before, it was here that she 
met and convinced a practiced Nyingma 
(Rnying ma) yogi by the name of Amé 
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Tsiiltrim Gyatso (A mes tshul khrims 
rgya mtsho)* to marry her, even though 
both claimed to have little concern for 
worldly endeavors. Amé Tsiiltrim Gyatso 
was of another powerful family line, the 


°6! and with him 


Kyura (Skyu ra) clan, 
Achi eventually gave birth to four sons: 
Namkha Wangchuk (Nam mkha’ dbang 
phyug), Péka Wanggyel (Dpe ka dbang 
rgyal), Nanggakpa Sdnam Pel (Nang 
dgag pa bsod nams dpal), and Katung 
Druzhi (Ka thung gru bzhi).°” Namkha 
Wangchuk became father to Nenjor 
Doryjé (Rnal “byor rdo rje), and his son in 
turn was Jigten Sumg6n, also known as 
Kyopa Jigten Génpo (Skyob pa ‘Jig rten 
mgon po), who would go on to estab- 
lish the Drigung Kagyii lineage and the 
monastery of Drigung Thel Okmin Jang- 
chupling (‘Bri gung mthil ‘og min byang 
chub gling) in the year 1179. 
Throughout her hagiography, Achi 
is shown to demonstrate her miraculous 
Tantric powers and otherworldly abili- 
ties. On the occasion of her wedding, 
her intended husband and his family 
became panicked when no feast could 
be provided for their guests due to 
their poverty. In response, Achi, with a 
mere recitation of the wrathful syllable 
“Phat!” calmly and unexpectedly pro- 
duced a damaru and a skull cup from 
the pockets of her robes and manifested 
an abundance of food and drink through 
the performance of a mystical dance, 
pleasing all those present. Later in her 
life, while Achi was subduing local 
malicious spirits and teaching the Bud- 
dhist doctrine in a cave along the Pamé 
River (Dpa’ smad chu bo), she is said to 
have transformed a fresh corpse into a 
great Tantric feast offering (tsog ‘khor, 
Skt. ganacakra) for all to partake in. 
Those that did so gained many spiritual 
achievements and abilities, known as 
the common and supreme siddhi attain- 


ments,’™ 


and a bodily imprint of Achi 
and her four sons was left on the rock 
wall. Most fantastic of all is the scene 


of Achi’s death. As her time to depart 


drew near, Achi informed her family and 
disciples that her time with them had 
ended, and swearing to protect her lin- 
eage for the next fifteen generations, she 
rode her celestial blue wind-horse into 
the sky, ascending bodily to the dakini 
pure land of Khecara.*™ Alternatively, in 
Drigung Kénchok Gyatso’s version of 
her hagiography, Achi achieves the state 
of rainbow-body when she decides it is 
time to die and ascends to the celestial 
realm from which she had originally 
emanated.” According to him, Achi was 
born in the early eleventh century and 
must have lived at least seventy years, 
meaning this departure would have 
occurred shortly before 1087. By these 
same traditional accounts, Achi is said to 
have appeared to Jigten Sumg6n and his 
retinue during their lifetimes, personally 
vowing to act as the protectress of his 
monastic lineage, its followers, and the 
land surrounding the monastic complex, 
which coincidently was located in the 
region of her birth, the Drigung valley. 
This was by her own volition, proving 
her status as an enlightened and spiritu- 
ally advanced wisdom dakini (ye shes 
kyi mkha’ ‘gro ma, Skt. jndnadakint) 
rather than a worldly spirit deity bound 
by oath to serve as a guardian of the 
teachings, a point ardently defended by 
the authors of her hagiographies. 

The Tibetan term for the literary 
genre of hagiography is namtar, which 
literally translates as ’’full-liberation 
[story],” that is, an account of a Bud- 
dhist individual’s spiritual achievements 
and subsequent enlightenment.” Aside 
from merely recording the events of 
a person’s life, these life stories serve 
two distinct yet mutually important 
purposes: to supply an exemplar for 
devotees to strive toward if not to fol- 
low; and to provide a legitimizing force, 
not only to the figure herself but to the 
lineage, sect, and tradition to which she 
belongs on a greater religious scale. In 
the case of Buddhist saints and incarnate 
dakint, a proper exemplar maintains a 


particular pattern to her life stories and 
behaviors that mirrors the life story 

of the historical Buddha Siddhartha 
Gautama. Like many Tibetan saints, 
from a young age Achi is portrayed as 
possessing distaste for the worldly life, 
desiring to leave it behind her. Unlike 
other figures, however, the Dharma 
protectress’s goal is not the pursuit of 
religion but rather the drive to produce 
offspring who would further spread the 
Dharma — specifically her grandson 
Jigten Sumgén and his subsequent reli- 
gious lineage. Despite this fundamental 
divide, Achi’s hagiography parallels the 
traditional framework of the Buddhist 
narrative genre of hagiography quite 
closely.’ In doing so, it succeeds in 
portraying her as both an ideal Buddhist 
saint to be admired, emulated, and ven- 
erated appropriately and also as an ideal 
Tibetan mother, putting the continuation 
of her lineage before herself. 

Verifying her status as an enlight- 
ened being through the use of an estab- 
lished pattern is not the only role Achi’s 
hagiography plays; by convincing the 
potential audience of this divine status, 
the integrity of the Drigung Kagyu tradi- 
tion is maintained.*” To prove Achi pos- 
sesses a divine identity and is no mere 
woman or mundane Dharma protectress, 
it is important that she be identified as an 
emanation of the fully enlightened Bud- 
dha, in this case Vajrayogini. As a wis- 
dom dakinz, Achi is separated from her 
more mundane and violent counterparts, 
the worldly dakini (‘jik rten kyi mkha’ 
‘ero; Skt. lokadakint),?" and corrobo- 
rating this distinction is a fervent point 
made by Kénchok Gyatso in his hagiog- 
raphy. The mothers, sisters, and consorts 
of high incarnate lamas are sometimes 
considered wisdom dakini in general by 
virtue of their auspicious birth in rela- 
tion to such important figures; likewise, 
Achi’s position as the great-grandmother 
of an accepted great lama is a possible 
indication of her divine nature. This 
formulation of Achi’s identity justifies 


the devotional practices and religious 
worship related to the deity; these 
things would not be appropriate for a 
mundane dakini but are perfectly allow- 
able to an emanation of Vajrayogint. 
Further, through this hagiography the 
founder of the tradition, Jigten Sumgon, 
is shown to be entirely of good stock, 
not only of the prestigious Kyura and 
Naman clans but as the great-grandson 
of Vajrayogini herself through her incar- 
nation as Achi.?”This combination of 
pre-Buddhist indigenous ideals of divine 
ancestry with Buddhist concepts of rein- 
carnation is further evidence of Achi’s 
ability to act as some kind of advanced 
synthesis of Tibetan cultural ideals. 


On ROLES, RITUALS, AND 
RETINUES 


Aside from serving as an inspirational 
and legitimizing figure for the Drigung 
Kagyu tradition, Achi is able to play an 
active part in the lives of her devotees 
through the use of ritual. Because Achi 
fulfills so many different roles, there are 
a variety of functions, both spiritual and 
material, that she can be called on to 
perform and an even greater variety of 
means to do so, ranging from mundane 
offertory practices to advanced Tantric 
sddhanas. Achi’s most prominent power 
is the ability to grant wishes to her devo- 
tees, particularly in the field of spiritual 
achievements, or siddhi, as described 

in her hagiography. While such boons 
can be granted with rituals as simple as 
offerings and prayer, practitioners can 
access Achi through more complicated 
yet relatively standard ways as well. 

For instance, when she is viewed as 

a tutelary deity, practitioners can use 
sddhanas to visualize themselves as the 
deity; as a guru, she can be called on for 
teachings; as a Dharma protectress, she 
can be invoked for various protections 
against enemies, poisons, and so forth; 
and as a dakini, she can be summoned 
by yogis as a sexual consort in advanced 


completion-stage practices of Tantric 
deity yoga. 

One of the largest extant works 
about Achi, The Sadhana Collection of 
the Dharma Guardian Achi, consists of 
two volumes containing a total of thirty- 
nine chapters.’”? According to its catalog, 
in addition to several sections of exalta- 
tions, a story of her past lives (‘khrung 
rabs), and a Conveniently Arranged 
Abridged Recitation Manual (Bsnyen yig 
bsdus pa khyer bder bkod pa), the work 
holds twenty-eight rituals dedicated to 
the Drigung protectress, with only ten of 
these bearing the formal title of sadhana 
(sgrub thabs). The rituals themselves are 
richly diverse; to name a few, there are 
three empowerment rites (dbang chog), 
allowing the practitioner access to the 
deity; four expiation and confession rites 
(bskang bshags); three smoke offerings 
(bsang mchod); and rituals involving 
the construction of a ritual thread-cross 
(bskang mdos) and a torma (gtor ma). 
There is even one chapter containing 
what looks to be three separate violent 
rituals to be used against the enemies of 
Achi and her retinue. The goals of some 
of these rituals seem strictly spiritual in 
nature, but others seek worldly rewards, 
like the Wealth Sadhana (Nor grub). 

But despite the title’s dedica- 
tion of the Sadhana Collection to Achi 
specifically, she is not the only god- 
dess mentioned, and there are several 
rites related to other female entities 
of Tibetan religion to be placated as 
well. These include Achi’s own retinue, 
Tashi Tséringma and her retinue, oth- 
erwise known as the Five Long-Life 
Sisters (Tshe ring mched Inga), and 
a larger group of indigenous Tibetan 
female deities, the Twelve Tenma God- 
desses. Within some of the rituals of 
the Sadhana Collection, Achi’s retinue 
is described more than once alongside 
the principal deity. Referenced as her 
”sisters,” this retinue consists of four 
dakini with accoutrements and dress 
closely aligned with indigenous Tibetan 
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Fic. 12.44 
Detail of Fig. 7.17, Two Members of Achi 
Chokyi Drélma’s Retinue 


Fic. 12.4B 


Detail of Fig. 7.17, Two Members of Achi 
Chokyi Drélma’s Retinue 
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iconography: Yeshé Drélma Tsugna 
Norbu (Ye shes sgrol ma gtsug na nor 
bu), yellow in complexion with golden 
damaru and skull cup, riding a wild yak; 
Damtsig Drélma Yizhin Norbu (Dam 
tshig sgrol ma yid bzhin nor bu), light 
red in color, holding a flayed mongoose- 
skin bag and jewel, riding a special 
breed of horse called a changshé (cang 
shes);?" Padma Daki (Padma da ki) or 
Wanggi Khandroma (Wang gi mkha’ 
‘gro ma), ruby-red in complexion, hold- 
ing a curved knife and hook, and riding 
a garuda; and Shaza Lékyi Khandro 
(Sha za las kyi mkha’ ‘dro), dark blue in 
color, carrying a sword and a kdpdla full 
of blood, riding a dark mule. ° While 
the names and epithets can vary subtly 
by textual source, the basic descriptions 
are consistent and each appears to be 

a different class of dakini; the first two 
being the peaceful wisdom and oath 
(Tib. dam tshig; Skt. samaya) types 
adorned in jewels and silk garments, the 
third a wrathful or semiwrathful type 
adorned in skulls akin to Vajrayogint in 
appearance, and the last a ferociously 
violent flesh-eating type in charnel- 
ground attire, akin in appearance to a 


type of fierce Tibetan spirit-deity called 
a mamo (ma mo) goddess and other sim- 


ilar worldly dakinz. A beautiful painting 
from the John and Berthe Ford Collec- 
tion, discussed earlier by David Jackson 
and featured as the frontispiece of this 
chapter, features Achi and depicts these 
standard four female deities within her 
retinue (Figs. 12.4a and 12.4b). From 
left to right, the first is her “sister” Yeshé 
Drélma Tsugna Norbu upon a yak, the 
second Padma Daki on her garuda, the 
third the wrathful blue-skinned Shaza 
Leéekyi Khandro on a mule, and the fourth 
the red-skinned Damtsig Drélma Yizhin 
Norbu on a horse.’” 

The second volume of the Sadhana 
Collection also holds two empowerment 
rituals dedicated exclusively to Tashi 
Tséringma and her retinue, and they 
can be seen to make an appearance in 
some of Achi’s own rituals as well. The 
Five Long-Life Sisters and the Twelve 
Tenma Mountain Goddesses are ancient 
pre-Buddhist deities said to have been 
subjugated and oath-bound by Padma- 
sambhava during the First Propagation 
of Buddhism in Tibet. Later, the Five 
Long-Life Sisters were said to have been 


encountered by the founder of the Kagyu 
tradition, Marpa (Mar pa, 1012-96), 
who went on to give them various teach- 
ings.°”’ While this retinue of five deities 
features throughout the Tibetan Buddhist 
tradition, they are most prominent within 
the Kagyu and Nyingma sects. This reti- 
nue of five mountain deities is led by the 
goddess Tashi Tséringma, who typically 
rides a white snow lion and carries a 
nine-pronged vajra and a longevity vase 
of nectar (tshe bum bdud rtsis). She is 
accompanied by Thinggi Zhalzangma 
(Mthing gi zhal bzang ma), who is blue 
in color, carries a mirror and banner (dha 
yi bad an gyob), and rides a kyang?’”® 
with a white muzzle; Miyo Lozangma 
(Mi g.yo blo bzang ma), who carries a 
kapala full of food and drink and rides 

a young tigress; Chopan Drinzangma 
(Chod pan mgrin bzang ma), who carries 
a chest of treasures and a wish-fulfilling 
jewel and rides a doe; and Tékar Dro- 
zangma (Gtad dkar ‘gro bzang ma), who 
is bluish-green in complexion, carries a 
snake lasso and a bunch of durva grass, 
and rides a turquoise-colored dragon. 
All five wear precious jewels, tiaras, 

and topknots, as well as various layers 
of silken garments.’” These worldly 
female guardians share many visual 
markers with Achi, as mentioned. Each 
protectress rides a fantastic mount deco- 
rated with banners and jewels, is beatific 
in appearance, dresses in the silks and 
jewelry of a traditional Tibetan noble 
woman, and bears attributes in her hands 
related to various common ritual prac- 
tices— many used in divination and the 
granting of mundane desires. In her typi- 
cal iconographic representations, Achi 
could easily fit among their ranks, and 
she often takes up similar positions as 
part of the entourage of Drigung Kagyu 
teachers and deities. The connections, 
however, do not end here. It is common 
to find images of or references to the 
Five Long-Life Sisters in works of the 
Kagyu tradition, due to their connection 
to the sect’s founder, Marpa. Members 


of both Achi’s and Tséringma’s retinues 
bear a close resemblance to the members 
of the Twelve Tenma Goddesses as well, 
and these are also mentioned in at least 
one ritual of the Sadhana Collection and 
as a point of contrast in Gyatso’s hagi- 
ography to Achi’s enlightened nature. 
The iconographies of these deities vary 
far too significantly to be adequately 
described here, but each is often cited as 
the matron of a particular group of lesser 
female deities and described as beauti- 
fully attired, carrying auspicious or ritual 


Fic. 12.5 (ALSO FIG. 7.11) 
Achi Choékyi Drélma 
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Fic. 12.6A 

Achi Chékyi Drélma and the Five 
Long-Life Sisters 

Drigung Kagyu; 14th century 
15% x 17% in. (39.5 x 44 cm) 
Private Collection, Switzerland 
TiT 26 
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implements, and riding an ordinary or 


fantastic mount of some kind.’ Their 
inclusion in the Sadhana Collection may 
signal some greater connection between 
these very similar female deities or may 
merely demonstrate these deities’ mutual 
importance to the Drigung Kagyu 
tradition. 

This textual source is not the only 
place in which these female deities are 
depicted in relation to one another. As 
described by Jackson in this volume, the 
thangka collection of the Phyang Mon- 
astery contains an important painting 
featuring Achi as the central figure, with 
her source-deity Vajrayogini (or pos- 
sibly that deity’s emanation Vajravaraht) 
above her head, and her great-grandson 
Jigten Sumg6n above that (Fig. 12.5). 
At the upper left and right are two male 
figures with inscriptions, whom Jackson 


identifies as the thirtieth and thirty-first 
abbots of Drigung Thel Monastery, Ten- 
dzin Peme Gyaltsen (Padme rgyal tshen, 
1770-1826) and Tendzin Chékyi Gyalt- 
sen (Cho kyi rgyal tshen, 1793-1826). 
Surrounding Achi are her four clearly 
identifiable “sisters” as described above, 
rendered in great detail and with accents 
of gold ink. Directly below the central 
deity and looking very similar to Achi in 
appearance is a depiction of Tashi Tser- 
ingma with vajra and vase atop a snow 
lion, which in this case is not white and 
turquoise as usual, but instead white and 
orange. Here Tashi Tseringma matches 
the smaller scale of Achi’s retinue, 
clearly placing her in a subordinate posi- 
tion to the Drigung protectress. Regret- 
tably, there are no additional inscriptions 
visible on the front of this thangka 

to provide further information on her 
retinue.”*! 

In another enigmatic example, a 
European private collection contains an 
early painting of what appears to feature 
Achi as the central figure alongside Tashi 
Tséringma and her own aforementioned 
retinue (Fig. 12.6a). If the central fig- 
ure is Achi, as I suspect, the Long-Life 
Sisters are again placed in a subordinate 
position to the deity as part of her entou- 
rage, flanking her right and left sides. 
Iconographically, the deities match up to 
the description above, with one excep- 
tion: while Tékar Drogzangma is riding 
a dragon, it is bronze and gold in color 
here rather than the usual turquoise. This 
may simply be an error of the artist or 
represent an alternate iconography, but 
either way, it is not significant enough 
to put doubt on the identification of the 
group as a whole. The painting can be 
positively identified as Drigung Kagyu, 
with a line of eight appropriate lineage 
holders along the top register. From left 
to right, the first five figures are clearly 
identifiable as Vajradhara (Rdo rje 
‘chang), the Indian Mahasiddha Tilopa 
(988-1069), his direct disciple Naropa 
(956-1041), Marpa, and then Milarepa 


Fic. 12.6B 

Detail of Standing Achi Chékyi Drélma 
with Mirror and Skull-Bowl 

Drigung Kagyu; 14th century 

15% x 17% in. (39.5 x 44 cm) 

Private Collection, Switzerland 

TiT 26 
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Detail of Standing Achi Chékyi Drélma 
with Mirror and Arrow 

Drigung Kagyu; 14th century 

15% x 17% in. (39.5 x 44 cm) 

Private Collection, Switzerland 

TiT 26 


in the center. The sixth and eighth figures 
are not so clear but could easily represent 
Milarepa’s disciple Gampopa (Sgam po 
pa, 1079-1153) and Jigten Sumgén, with 
Jigten Sumg6n’s lineage teacher Pak- 
modrupa (Phag mo gru pa, 1110-1170) 
between them in his distinctive yellow- 
orange hat.**? Below this line on the right 
is an image of Cakrasamvara with his 
consort Vajravarahi, and on the left is a 
four-armed form of the deity Mahakala 
wielding a sword and Tantric staff, called 
a khatvanga, in his two upper hands and 
a curved flaying knife (Skt. kartika) and 
skull cup in his lower hands.?™ 

The rest of the painting, however, 
requires some interpretation. The central 
figure looks to be Achi in her mundane 
Dharma protectress form riding her 
ornately decorated blue wind-horse. 
She is dressed in royal garments and 


a Jeweled crown and carries a divina- 


tion mirror and wish-fulfilling jewel in 
her hands, which as noted earlier are 
the accoutrements usually held by rep- 
resentations of Achi when she is being 
asked to grant boons or offer assistance 
in worldly matters. While these accou- 
trements differ from the more com- 
monly depicted damaru and skull cup, 
they are not unknown and in fact are 
listed as part of her description in some 
of the rituals featured in the Sadhana 
Collection. There appears to also be a 
second, smaller image of Achi on the 
left side below Thinggi Zhalzangma 
(Fig. 12.6b). Unlike the central figure, 
this one is standing bare-footed, has a 
halo denoting her enlightened status, a 
Five-Buddha crown, and, instead of the 
wish-fulfilling jewel at her chest, there 
appears to be a skull cup. The lowest 
line of figures has four animals and three 
women. While I am unsure of the iden- 
tity of two of these women (Fig. 12.6c), 
the central figure seems to resemble the 
standing figure of Achi to the left, as she 
is wearing the same garments, crown, 
and halo. The only difference is that this 
standing Achi is holding a divination 
arrow (mo mda’) or silk-arrow (mda’ 
dar) across her chest rather than the 
skull cup, along with the divination mir- 
ror seen in each of the other two images 
of the deity. The two unknown women 
flanking her sides hold the same mirror 
and arrow as well. 

Having translated various rituals 


associated with the protectress, I surmise 
that this painting reflects the visual- 
izations and offerings of a particular 
divination or expiation ritual dedicated 
to Achi. While I have yet to find a 

direct textual equivalent, the imagery 
resembles elements seen quite clearly 

in Achi’s Elephant Liturgy Divination 
and in the Jewel Garland of Atonement 
from the Sadhana Collection. In each of 
these examples, Achi is described and 
honored in both her mounted and stand- 
ing forms, and the Long-Life Sisters are 
described in detail. Ritual implements, 
including the divination mirror and the 
arrow, are offered to the goddess as part 
of the ritual, as depicted in the lower 
register of the painting. Arrows, their 
shafts and ribbons of different colors 
and materials depending on their pur- 
pose, are widely used in Tibetan ritual 
practice and are often seen in conjunc- 
tion with the divination mirror. René de 
Nebesky-Wojkowitz notes that the arrow 
is often carried by deities considered to 
be pre-Buddhist in origin and describes 
several types of divination arrows used 
in various types of rituals. The shaft of 
the arrow in this image is yellow, which 
may link it to an increase ritual for pros- 
perity.°** What confused me most in this 
image were the four animals featured at 
the bottom left and right, and at first I 
thought they could possibly represent the 
four mounts of Achi’s usual retinue. The 
animals, however, did not correspond. 
Instead, similar animals are individually 
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given to Achi and her retinue as offer- 
ings in the Jewel Garland of Atone- 
ment, so their inclusion may simply 
represent the offertory animals specifi- 
cally requested in the rite this thangka 
is meant to represent.’* While further 
research needs to be done to determine 
the exact meaning behind each element 
of its iconography, the presence of such 
an early image of Achi, displaying at 
least two of her iconographic forms, is 
highly intriguing. 


Melissa Kerin thoroughly documents 
another early appearance of Achi and 
her retinue, this one in Nako, a village 
in Himachal Pradesh, India. Within the 
mural on the west wall of the Gyachagpa 
(Rgya ‘phags pa) temple, she cites an 
image of Achi Chokyi Drélma as one 
of the critical pieces of evidence that 
proves the temple’s Drigung affilia- 

tion (Fig. 12.7a). While this image had 
been misidentified by the local populace 
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and early documenters as the popular 


hero Gesar, its accompanying phonetic 
inscription of “A chi chos kyi dron ma” 
and specific iconography positively 
identify this image as the protectress. 
Occasionally Achi can appear as one 

of many protector deities for other lin- 
eages and traditions, but it is only in the 
Drigung tradition that she is featured as 
the primary protectress, akin to Pendan 
Lhamo (dPal Idan Iha mo) for the Geluk 
sect. This, along with the identification 
of Jigten Sumg6n’s portrait within the 
lineage group of monastics, identifies 
the temple as having been affiliated with 
the Drigung Kagyu sect at the time the 
murals were painted in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, despite the site’s current affiliation 
with the Drukpa Kagyu (‘Brug pa bka’ 
brgyud) tradition.?** 

Achi here again carries what 
appears to be a divination mirror, as 
well as what is obviously a skull cup 
full of some kind of unidentifiable gray 


FIG.12.7A 

Achi Chékyi Drélma and Retinue 
Nako, Kinnaur, Himachal Pradesh 
Photograph: C. Luczanits, 1996 


substance that may be meant to depict 
brain matter. Her jewelry and crown are 
delicately rendered in gold and turquoise 
paint, and, despite damage in other areas 
of the wall, her beautiful face is still 
very much intact. In contrast to her typi- 
cal iconography, Achi’s mount is a white 
steed with turquoise mane and tale rather 
than the usual blue wind-horse. We are 
able to make out three mounted female 
deities flanking the goddess as her reti- 
nue, each with an accompanying inscrip- 
tion. Only one of these clearly matches 
up with the retinue described earlier, and 
that is the most wrathful of the group at 
the bottom left of the image (Fig. 12.7b). 
Labeled Rémati (Re ma ti), she is blue 


Fic 12.7B 

Remati 

Nako, Kinnaur, Himachal Pradesh 
Photograph: C. Luczanits, 1996 


Fic, 12.7¢ 

Karmo 

Nako, Kinnaur, Himachal Pradesh 
Photograph: C. Luczanits, 1996 


FIG 12.7D 

Dorje Chenmo 

Nako, Kinnaur, Himachal Pradesh 
Photograph: C. Luczanits, 1996 


in color with a skull cup in one hand and 


something unidentifiable in the other, 
and riding a brown mule. 

The other two retinue members 
appear more peaceful. Directly above 
Remati is a protectress with the inscrip- 
tion Karmo (dKar mo), meaning “white 
lady” (Fig. 12.7c). This accurately 
describes the deity, as she, her garments, 
and her doe mount are all painted a 
stark white, with only black lines and 
a few touches of gold jewelry delineat- 
ing their shapes. She also appears to be 
holding some kind of golden vase in 
her hands. Opposite this figure to the 
right of Achi is a blue-skinned god- 
dess riding a blue horse (Fig. 12.7d). 
She and her mount are also adorned in 
golden jewelry, and she is holding some- 
thing gold but indistinct in her hands. 
The inscription above her reads Dorje 
Chenmo (rDo rje chen mo). While the 
first could easily represent the wrathful 
member of Achi’s typical retinue, Shaza 
Leékyi Khandro, it is quite common to 
see similarly rendered protector dei- 
ties in many murals and thangkas from 
Tibet. The other two deities—Karmo 
and Dorje Chenmo—are more distinc- 
tive in their iconography, as they do not 
correspond to any of the remaining three 
members of Achi’s retinue or that of 
Tashi Tseringma. They may represent an 
alternate or earlier retinue of the goddess 
or could even represent local female 


deities popular within the region at the 
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time of the mural’s creation. In this case, 
their inclusion could have signified to 
the original audience that the deities had 
been brought under control by the Dri- 
gung Kagyu and were now subservient 
to the protectress Achi, who would have 
been imported from the Drigung valley 
region in its assimilation to that sect. As 
both inscriptions are rather generic, they 
require more in-depth research than is 
possible here. 


It may be that changes in Achi’s retinue 
reflect regional differences. Another 
example of an alternate set of accom- 
panying deities for the protectress, as 
well as further evidence of her close 
relationship to Tashi Tseringma, can be 
seen among the mural paintings of Phy- 
ang Monastery’s fierce protector deity 
chapel (mgon khang), which dates to 
the sixteenth century (Fig. 12.8a). Here, 
there is an image of Achi and Tashi Tser- 
ingma opposite one another and of equal 
proportion, each surrounded by small 
representations of their retinues. The Five 
Long-Life Sisters appear to bear their 
standard iconography, although more 
crudely rendered than is often seen in 
other works. The set of four small figures 
below Achi has similarities to both the 
standard retinue described in modern 
textual sources, as well as the one above 
depicted in Nako. From left to right, the 
first appears to be a wrathful red-skinned 
deity on a brown horse, the second a 
peaceful white deity in a green robe ona 
white horse with a brown mane, the third 
the familiar blue-skinned Shaza Lékyi 
Khandro, and the fourth a red- or orange- 
skinned figure in a white robe riding a 
yak (Fig. 12.8b).°*’ No inscriptions appear 
to accompany them, and as in Nako, the 
details and origins of these alternate reti- 
nue members remain obscured. 

While Achi is portrayed as primar- 
ily peaceful in her hagiography, it is 
in her variety of associated rituals and 
images that we begin to see the hints of 
her wrathful nature. Additionally, local 
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stories within the Drigung region seem to 
emphasize this fierce aspect of the deity. 
At the former site of Yangri Don (Yang 

ri gdon), an appendage monastery to 
Drigung Thel originally dating to the fif- 
teenth century, Hugh Richardson reports 
that before being looted to form a military 
base in 1966, it contained a great deity 
shrine (Jha khang), a line of stupas, and 
an ornate chapel to fierce protector dei- 
ties (mgon khang) enshrining a famous 
image of Achi. Five hundred monks were 
in residence when the site was razed, 
leaving nothing but one single stretch 


Fic. 12.8A 

Achi Chékyi Dr6élma and Tashi Tseringma 
Phyang Monastery, Ladakh 

Literature: A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, 
p. 117 


Fic. 12.8B 

Detail of Fig. 12.8a 

Achi Chékyi Drélma’s Retinue 

Phyang Monastery, Ladakh 

© 2014 Artists Rights Society (ARS), New 
York / VG Bild-Kunst, Bonn 

Literature: A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, 
p. 117 


of wall, which remained until 1985. 
According to local accounts, this wall 
was a special residence for the Dharma 
protectress and local legend said that 
anyone found disturbing the site would 
die as a consequence of their disrespect- 
ful actions. This prophecy seemed to have 
come true, as a series of deaths among 
those who had taken part in the rest of the 
destruction prompted locals to leave the 
final wall standing for years, until it was 
finally dismantled as well, presumably 
under proper ritual precautions to avoid 
Achi’s wrath.*** As further testament to 
her fierce nature, it is said that during the 
thirteenth century, when political control 
of this region was in dispute, an attack on 
Drigung Thel Monastery was thwarted 
when Achi incinerated many of the invad- 
ers after imprisoning them in a chapel 
devoted to her below the monastery.” 

Despite her peaceful appearance 
and mythology, Achi still fulfills many 
of the stereotypes of other fierce protec- 
tors. She repays those that disrespect her 
places of worship with curses of death, 
destroys enemies to protect the monas- 
tery, and it is Achi, not the local spirits, 
whose permission is asked before begin- 
ning a great pilgrimage festival that 
takes place in the region even today.°”° 
The peaceful and wrathful elements of 
Tibetan religion are allowed to coexist 
in the persona of Achi Chokyi Drélma, 
who represents an advanced synthesis of 
these apparently not so discordant fea- 
tures, intrinsically connected not only to 
each other but to the religious resources 
and narrative constructions of Tibetan 
culture and society. 


THE ELusive LADY oF NANAM 


Despite claims that Achi was born as 
early as the tenth or eleventh century, 
her image does not appear consistently 
in Drigung art until later, and aside 

from texts attributed to Jigten Sumg6én 
himself, the earliest verifiable sources 
Ké6énchok Gyatso uses in his hagiography 


date only as early as the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, many years after the 
highest points of the Drigung Kagyu 
political reign in central Tibet.??! While 
not enough work has been done to say 
exactly when incorporating her image 
became popular practice in Drigung 
painting traditions, it seems that it was 
not until some time after the sect’s 
founding. This is not to say she could 
not have been present in some other 
form, in text or local tradition, but she 
was not felt to be important enough to 
warrant the ubiquitous presence she 
maintains in the Drigung artistic tradi- 
tion in more recent centuries. 

Many things about Achi Chékyi 
Drélma, including her origins, her evo- 
lution as a deity within the tradition, and 
the possibility that she was once a living 
Buddhist figure, remain unclear and in 
need of further investigation. What can 
be seen is that Achi is a syncretic deity 
within the Drigung Kagyu tradition 
today, encompassing elements from a 
vast reservoir of Buddhist models and 
resources based on indigenous notions 
of religious practice throughout the cul- 
ture’s history. This theory is supported 
by the work of scholars within the field, 
and Matthew Kapstein specifically cites 
Achi as an example of an advanced syn- 
thesis of non-Buddhist Tibetan beliefs 
and institutional Buddhist concepts. 
According to him: 


Though the goddess Achi is a 
purely Buddhist divinity, with 
apparently no non-Buddhist ante- 
cedents, nevertheless she seems 
clearly to represent a cult of ances- 
tors, of a type that was perhaps 
more prominent prior to the ascen- 
dancy of Buddhism in Tibet.”” 


Achi is not only an enlightened buddha- 
deity but is believed to be a once-living 
ancestor in the tradition as well. The 
acceptance of Achi’s multivalent per- 
sona must negotiate varied and perhaps 


contradictory cultural resources but 

still belongs to the same societal stan- 
dards that gave birth to her. She fulfills 
a mundane need for a violent personal 
defender and a granter of wishes while 
at the same time satisfies the desire for 
a compassionate deity who exempli- 
fies the key religious traits of serenity, 
wisdom, and equanimity that are held so 
highly by the prominent religious tradi- 
tion. By further investigating the origins 
and evolution of Achi and deities like 
her, we can better understand what was 
and continues to be important to those 
who honor these traditions and can also 
better reconstruct the history and move- 
ments of religious traditions through 
their presence in or absence from 
artistic and textual sources at different 
places and in different time periods. 
This can further assist historians in dat- 
ing and identifying the sectarian affilia- 
tions of these works, so many of which 
have been removed from their places of 
origin or are without extant documenta- 
tion providing such information. For 
now the Lady of Nanam and deities like 
her are elusive, but they do not always 
have to remain so. 
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The Main Lineage of Drigung 


Here I list the main Drigung Kagyu 

lineage. My numbering of Drigung 

throne holders (abbreviated Dri) follows 

Rase Ko6nchok Gyatsho’s History of the 

Drigung Kagyu.?”? 

. Vajradhara (rDo rje ’chang) 

. Tilopa 

. Naropa 

. Marpa Lotsaiwa (1012-1096) 

. Milarepa (1040-1123) 

. Gampopa or Dakpo Lhaje S6nam 
Rinchen (1079-1153) 

. Phagmotrupa Dorje Gyalpo (1110-— 
1170) 

. [Dri 1] Drigungpa Chenpo Jigten 


nn WN 


~ 


[oe] 


Sumg6n (Bri gung pa Chen po Jig 
rten gsum mgon, 1143-1217), tenure 
1179-1217. [Bodhisattva name: Rin 
chen dpal.] 

. [Dri 2] Khenchen Gurawa Tshultrim 
Dorje (mKhan chen Gu ra ba Tshul 
khrims rdo rje, 1154-1221), tenure 
1217-1221 

10. [Dri 3] Onchen S6nam Drakpa 

(dBon chen or dBon Rin po che bSod 
nams grags pa, 1187-1235), tenure 
1221-1234 

11. [Dri 4] Jennga Drakpa Jungne 


\o 


(sPyan snga Grags pa *byung gnas, 
1175-1255), tenure 1235-1255 

12. [Dri 5] Jung Dorje Drakpa (gCung 
De mo ba alias gCung po rDo 
rje grags pa, 1210-1278), tenure 
1255-1278 

13. [Dri 6] Thoghawa Rinchen Sengge 
(Thog kha ba Rin chen seng ge, 
1226-1284), tenure 1278-1284 

14. [Dri 7] Tshamje Drakpa S6nam 
(sPyan snga mTshams bead pa Grags 
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pa bsod nams, 1238-1286), tenure 
1284-1286 (younger bro of D6.) 

15. [Dri 8] Nub Chégo Dorje Yeshe 
(gNubs Chos sgo rDo rje ye shes, 
1223-1293), tenure 1286-1293 

16. [Dri 9] Chunyi Dorje Rinchen (bCu 
gnyis rDo rje rin chen, 1278-1314), 
tenure 1297-1314 

17. [Dri 10] Nyergyepa Dorje Gyalpo 
(Nyer brgyad pa rDo rje rgyal po, 
1284-1350), tenure 1314-1350 
(younger bro. of D9) 

18. [Dri 11] Jennga Chokyi Gyalpo 
(sPyan snga Chos kyi rgyal po also 
known as ’Dzam gling chos kyi rgyal 
po, 1335-1407), tenure 1351-1395 

19. [Dri 12] Goshri Déndrup Gyalpo 
(Go shri Don grub rgyal po, 1369- 
1427), tenure 1395-1427 

20. [Dri 13] Dakpo Wang Rinchen 
Wanggyal (bDag po Wang Rin 
chen dbang rgyal, 1395— ?), tenure 
1427-1428 (son of Dri 12). 


[Regents: After Dri 13 left, regents 
called “Khenpo, Lobpén, and Chépén” 
(mKhan po sLob dpon Chos dpon) 
served, their tenures from 1429 to 1435. 
They can be counted Dri 13b, 13c, and 
13d.] 


21. [Dri 14] Chégyal Rinchen 
Palsang[po] (Chos rgyal rin chen 
dpal bzang [po], 1421-1469), tenure 
1435-1469 (Son of Dri 13.) 

22, [Dri 15] Chdje Rinchen Chékyi 
Gyaltshen (1449-1484), tenure 
1469-1484 

23. [Dri 16] Wang Rinchen Chokyi 
Gyalpo (dBang Rin chen chos 


kyi rgyal po, 1448-1504), tenure 
1484-1504? 

24. [Dri 17] Gyalwang Kunga Rinchen 
(rGyal dbang Kun dga’ rin chen, 
1475-1527), tenure 1514?-1527 (son 
of Dri 16) [Full name rGyal dbang 
Kun dga’ rin chen dpal bzang po] 

25. [Dri 18] Gyalwang Rinchen 
Phiintshok (rGyal dbang Rin chen 
phun tshogs, 1509-1557), tenure 
1527-1534 (son of Dri 17’s brother) 

26. [Dri 19] Phagmo Rinchen Namgyal 
(Phag mo Rin chen rnam rgyal, 
1519-1576), tenure 1534—1565; full 
name: Rin chen rnam rgyal chos kyi 
grags pa rgyal mtshan dpal bzang po. 

27. [Dri 20] Panchen S6nam Gyatsho 
(Pan chen bSod nams rgya mtsho, 
1527-1570), tenure 1565-1570 
(younger brother of Dri 19): full 
name: Pan chen Rin po che bSod 
nams dpal gyi rgya mtsho 

28. [Dri 21] Rinchen Chokle Namgyal 
(Rin chen phyogs las rnam rgyal, 

1 557-1579), tenure 1570-1579 
(nephew of Dri 20) 

29. [Dri 22] Chégyal Rinchen Phiintshok 
(Chos rgyal rin chen phun tshogs, 
1547-1602), tenure 1579-1602; Chos 
rgyal rin chen phun tshogs bkra shis 
dpal bzang po. 

30. [Dri 23] Naropa Tashi Phiintshok 
(Na ro bKra shis phun tshogs, 1574— 
1628), tenure 1603-1615; full name: 
Na ro pa bKra shis phun tshogs grags 
pa rgyal mtshan dpal bzang po. 

31. [Dri 24] Gyalwang K6nchok 
Rinchen, first Chetsang (rGyal dbang 
dKon mchog rin chen, 1590-1654), 
tenure 1615-1626 


32. [Dri 25] Kunkhyen Rigdzin 
Chédrak, First Chungtsang (Kun 
mkhyen Rig ’dzin Chos grags, 
1595-1659), tenure 1626-1659; full 
name: Kun mkhyen Chos kyi grags pa 
*phrin las rnam par rgyal ba’i sde. 

33. [Dri 26] K6nchok Trinle Zangpo, 
Second Chetsang (dKon mchog 
*phrin las bzang po, 1656-1718), 
tenure 1661-1718 

34. [Dri 27] Chégyal Trinle Dondrup, 
Second Chungtsang (Chos rgyal 
*phrin las don grub, 1704—1754), 
tenure 1718-1747; full name: "Jam 
dbyangs chos kyi rgyal po ’phrin las 
don kun grub pa’i sde. 

35. [Dri 28] Ko6nchok Tendzin Drodiil, 
3rd Chetsang (dKon mchog bstan 
*dzin ‘gro ‘dul, 1724-1766), tenure 
1747-1766 

36. [Dri 29] Tendzin Chokyi Nyima, 3rd 
Chungtsang (bsTan *dzin chos kyi nyi 
ma, 1755-1792), tenure 1766-1788; 
full name: dKon mchog bstan ’dzin 
chos kyi nyi ma 

37. [Dri 30] Tendzin Peme Gyaltshen, 
4th Chetsang (bsTan ’dzin pad ma’i 
rgyal mtshan, 1770-1826), tenure 
1788-1810 

38. [Dri 31] Jamyang Chokyi Gyaltshen, 
4th Chungtsang (Jam dbyangs chos 
kyi rgyal mtshan dpal bzang po, 
1793-1826), tenure 1810-1826 

[A minority regent: 39. [Dri 32] Lhochen 
or Lhotriil Konchok Tendzin Chékyi 
Lotré (Lho chen or Lho sprul dKon 
mchog bstan ‘dzin chos kyi blo gros, 
1801-1859), tenure 1827-1832.] 

40. [Dri 33] “K6nchok” Chényi Norbu, 
5th Chungtsang (dKon mchog? chos 


nyid nor bu, 1828-1865), tenure 
1832-1866; full name: Rin chen bstan 
pa’i mdzes rgyan rang byung chos 
nyid nor bu dpal bzang po. 

41. [Dri 34] K6nchok Thukje Nyima, 
5th Chetsang (dKon mchog thugs 
rje nyi ma, 1828-1885), tenure 
1866-1871; full name: dkon mchog 
thugs rje nyi ma nges legs chos kyi 
‘od zer ’gro “dul dpal bzang po. 

42. [Dri 35] Tendzin Chokyi Lotré, 6th 
Chungtsang (bsTan *dzin chos kyi blo 
gros, 1868-1906), tenure 1871-1906: 
full name: dKon mchog bstan ’dzin 
chos kyi blo gros ’*phrin las rnam par 
rgyal ba’i sde 

43. [Dri 36] Tendzin Shiwe Lotré, 6th 
Chetsang (bsTan ’dzin zhi ba’i blo 
gros, 1886-1943), tenure 1906-1943; 
full name: dKon mchog bstan ’dzin 
thub bstan gsal byed zhi ba’i blo gros 
dpal bzang po 

44. [Dri 37] Tendzin Chokyi Jungne, 
7th Chungtsang (bsTan *dzin chos 
kyi ’byung gnas, 1909-1940), tenure 
1927-1940; full name: dKon mchog 
bstan ’dzin chos kyi *byung gnas ’jigs 
med rnam par rgyal ba’i sde dpal 
bzang po 

45. Minority regent [Dri 38] Gyera 
Choktriil K6nchok Thubten Wangpo 
(brGyad ra mChog sprul dKon mchog 
thub bstan dbang po, 1924-1979), 
tenure 1943-1955. 

46. [Dri 39] Tendzin Chokyi Nangwa, 
8th Chungtsang (bsTan ’dzin chos kyi 
snang ba, 1942-), tenure 1955-1958; 
full name: dKon mchog bstan ’dzin 
ngag dbang thub bstan chos kyi snang 
ba dpal bzang po. 


47. [Dri 40] Tendzin Trinle Lhiindrup, 


7th Chetsang (bsTan ’dzin ’phrin las 
Thun grub, 1946), tenure 1958- ; full 
name: dKon mchog bstan ’dzin kun 
bzang ’phrin las Ihun grub phyogs las 
mam par rgyal ba’i sde. 
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APPENDIX B 


Abbots of Drigung, Drigung Kagyu 
Representatives at Kailash and Ladakh, 
and Kings of Ladakh 


The following chart lists the abbots of Drigung Monastery with five contemporary early head lamas (dordzin) of Kailash (Ti se 
rDo rje ’dzin pa), the later (post-1530s) lama-representatives (Chdje) of Ladakh and kings of the Namgyal Dynasty of Ladakh. 
It was mainly based on an unpublished list entitled “Hiérarques et régents Drigungpa, rois du Ladakh,” which Marc Frangois 
compiled in French in 2003 and Lionel Fournier kindly shared with me.” 

(Abbreviations: Chet. =Chetshang; Chungt. = Chungtsang; K. = Kénchok; T. = Tendzin; TD = Tise Dordzin; and L. = Ladakh 
Choje) 


DRIGUNG HIERARCHS HEAD LAMAs OF KAILASH KINGS OF LADAKH 


(Ti se rDor ’dzin) 


1. Rinchenpal (Rin chen dpal) 
(1143-1217) ten. 1179-1217 
2. Gurawa Tshultrim Dorje 
(1154-1220) ten. 1217-1220 
3. Onpo Sénam Drakpa 
(1187-1235) ten. 1220-1234 
4. Drakpa Jungne 
(1175-1255) ten. 1235-1255 
5. Jung Dorje Drakpa 
(1210-1278) ten. 1255-1278 


6. Thogawa Rinchen Sengge 
(1226-1284) ten. 1278-1284 
7. Tshamjepa Drakpa S6nam 
(1238-1286) ten. 1284-1286 
8. Chégowa Dorje Yeshe 

(1223-1293) ten. 1286-1293 


[1290: Drigung Monastery sacked 
and its abbatial throne left vacant 
from 1293 to 1297] 


9. Chunyipa Dorje Gyalpo 
(1278-1314) ten. 1297-1314 
10. Nyergyepa Dorje Gyalpo 
(1284-1350) ten. 1314-1350 
11. Jengna Chokyi Gyalpo 
(1334-1407) ten. 1350-1395 
12. Goshri Déndrub Gyalpo 
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(La dwags rgyal po) 


TD1. Ghuya Gangpa 
(1184-1243) ten. 1215-1239 


TD2. Nyima Gungpa 
(1203-1271) ten. 1239-1255 
TD3. Kunga Gyaltshen 
(1211-1277) ten. 1255-1271 
TD4- Darma Gyaltshen 
(1239-1296) ten. 1271-1279 
TDS. Rinchen Gyalwa 
(1247-1308) ten. 1279-1287 


(1369-1427) ten. 1395-1427 
13. Dakpo Wang Rinchen Wanggyal 
(1395-1467) ten. 1427-1427 


[Rupture of the Drigung Kagyu transmission 
after the exit of Dril3 from Central Tibet to Wutai Shan 
sacred mountain in the Chinese borderland.] 


14. Rinchen Palzangpo 

(1421-1469) ten. 1436-1469 

15. Rinchen Chokyi Gyaltshen {Namgyal Dynasty of Ladakh} 
(1449-1484) ten. 1469-1484 


[Dril5’s brother 
16. Wang Rinchen Chékyi Gyalpo (1448-1504) ten.1484—1504? 
The Drigung transmission was reestablished (ca. 1514) after about 
a ten-year gap thanks to help from Taklungpa Ngawang Drakpa (1418-1496).] 
Tashi Namgyal (1455-1529) r. 1481-— 


1529 
17. Kunga Rinchen {“Ladakh Choéje”} Tshewang Namgyal (1494— 1532) r. 
(1475-1527) ten. 1514?-1527 1529-1532 
18. Rinchen Phiintshok L1. Denma Kunga Drakpa Jamyang 
Namgyal (1511- 
(1509-1547) ten. 1528-1534 (1503-1567) ten. 1534-1565 
1569) r. 1532-1569 
19. Rinchen Namgyal 
(1519-1576) ten. 1534-1565 
20. Panchen S6nam Gyaltsho L2. Kunga Chogyal Sengge Namgyal (1543- 
(1527-1579) ten. 1565-1570 (1531-1584) ten. 1565-1579 1623) 
r.1569-1623 
21. Chokle Namgyal 
(1557-1579) ten. 1570-1579 
22. Chdgyal Phiintshok L3.- Kunga Legzang 
(1547-1602) ten. 1579-1602 (1552-1607) ten. 1580-1607 
23. Naro Tashi Phiintshok L4. Kunga Lotr6 
(1574-1628) ten. 1603-1615 (1567-1618) ten. 1603-1615 
24. 1st Chetsang K6nchok Rinchen L5. Drungpa Kunga Jamyang Deldan Namgyal 
(1590-1654) ten. 1615-1626 (1577-1635) ten. 1615-1626 
25. 1st Chungtsang Chokyi Drakpa L6. Namgyal Drubpa 
(1595-1659) ten. 1626-1659 (1587-1640) ten. 1626-1636 
L7. Drungpa Thampa Deldan Namgyal (1596- 1667) r. 
(1606-1651) ten. 1636-1644 1623-1667 


L8. Rinchen Gyatsho 
(1618-1655) ten. 1644-1654 
L9. On Rinchen Gyatsho 
(1621-1669) ten. 1654-1659 
L10. Tashi Rinchen 
(1634-1687) ten. 1659-1668 
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[End of the Kyura (sKyu ra) family 
lineage at Drigung; beginning of the lineage 
of reincarnations.] 


26. 2nd Chet. K. Trinle Zangpo L11. K6nchok Ménlam Deleg Namgyal(1625— 
(1656-1718) ten. 1661-1718 (1642-1694) ten. 1668-1675 1686) r. 1667-1686 
L12. 2nd Gyalse Tendzin Phiintshok 
(1648-1690) ten. 1675-1687 


Nyima Namgyal 
(1651-1717) r. 1686-1717 

L13. Third Norbu Tendzin Kunkhyab 

(1660-1714) ten. 1687-1695 

L14. Chuda Khyentse Wangchuk 

(1672-1724) ten. 1695-1707 

L15. K6nchok Tendzin Shenwa 

(1678-1730) ten. 1707-1724 


27. 2nd Chung Trinle Dondrub L16. Chéwang Gaga Lhiindrub Deskyong Namgyal 
(1704-1754) ten. 1718-1739 (1693-1768) 1718-1739 (1688-1739) r. 1717-1739 
L17. Paljin K. Tri. Tendzin Phiintshok Namgyal 
(1702-1765) 1739-1752 (1720-1752) r. 1739-1752 
28. 3rd Chet. K. Tendzin Drodiil L18. Chéku Kénchok Drodiil Tshewang Namgyal 
(1724-1766) ten. 1747-1766 (1722-1779) ten. 1752-1766 (1742-1782) r.1752-1782 
29. 3rd Chung. Chékyi Nyima L19. 3rd Rongdo Tshultrim Gyaltshen 
(1755-1792) ten. 1766-1788 (1728-1792) ten. 1766-1779 
L20. 3rd Balog Tendzin Gyaltshen Tshetan Namgyal 1772- 
(1740-1796) ten. 1779-1788 (1808) r. 1782-1808 
30. 4th Chet. T. Peme Gyaltshen L21.K6nchok Ngedon 
(1770-1826) ten. 1788-1810- (1757-1819) ten. 1788-1802 
L22. 6th Togdan K. T. Chédrak Tshepal Dondrub Namgyal 
(1771-1843) ten. 1802-1810 (1777-1832) r. 1808-1830 


L23. 3rd Nyatag K. T. Chéyang 
(1784-1834) ten. 1810-1821 
31. 4th Chung. T. Chonyi Gyaltshen L24. 4th Balog K. T. Khyentse Wangchuk 
(1793-1826) ten. 1810—-1826- (1797-1844) ten. 1821-1826 


32. Minority regency of Lhotriil (1826-1832) 


L25. 6th Gyalse K. T. Chéying Namdroél Sonam Tshewang 


(1796-1843) 1826-1831 Rabten (1810-1839) r. 1830-1835 
33. 5th Chung. K. Chonyi Norbu L26. 6th Nyangse Drakpa Choyang Namgyal 
(1827-1866) ten. 1832-1866 (1799-1850) 1831-1834 
L27. 2nd Bakula Rangdrél Nyima Jigme Kunga Namgyal 
1801—1858/79) ten. 1843-1858 (1834-1874) r. 1840-1842 
34. 5th Chetsang Thukje Nyima L28. 4th Nyatag K. T. Trinle Kunkhyab 
(1828-1889) ten. 1866-1871 (1835-1892) ten. 1858-1865 


L29. 7th Togdan T. Ngawang Geleg 
(1844-1868) ten. 1865-1868 

L30. 7th Gyalse K. Rinchen Chékyi Wangchuk 
(1844-1897) ten. 1869-1881 
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35. 6th Chung. K.T. Chékyi Lotré L31. 8th Togdan K. T. Ngawang Lotré Gyaltshen 


(1868-1909) ten. 1871-1906 (1869-1934) ten. 1881-1934 

36. 6th Chet. T. Zhibai Lotr6 L32. 4th Chéku K6nchok Tendzin 
(1886-1943) ten. 1906-1943 (1909-1960) ten. 1835-1941 

37. 7th Chung. T. Chokyi Jungne 8th? Drubgyii Tenpai Gyaltshen 
(1909-1940) (1915-1973) ten. 1941-1947 


38. [Minority regent: 1943-1959] 

Gyera Choktriil K. T. Thubten Wangpo L33. 9th Togdan Thubten Tenpai Gyaltshen 
(1924-1979) (b. 1938) ten. 1947— 

39. 8th Chung. K. T. Chékyi Nangwa 

(1942-) ten. 1959—1978- 

40. 7th Chetsang K. T. Trinle Lhiindrub (1978—) 
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Monasteries of the Drigung Kagyu, 
Past and Present 


Over one hundred Drigung Kagyu 
monasteries are listed in the unpublished 
notes of Marc Francois, “Dances of 
Lamayuru,” which Lionel Fournier 
kindly shared with me. There we find 
presented “Major Branch Monasteries 


of the Drigung Kagyu and Its Tu/kus,” 
listing the monasteries where the 
Drigung Kagyu sacred dances took 
place before 1959 and their number of 
reincarnate lamas (tu/ku). Though no 
sources are mentioned, the list includes 
several branches in Ngari that belonged 
to the school in the thirteenth century 
(as mentioned in the Tise Karchak) 

and were long ago converted to other 
schools. So I think the list was meant 
to be as inclusive as possible, even 
including some monasteries that have 
not functioned for several centuries. 


Central Tibet: 

1. ‘Bri gung Thel (or Thil/mThil) Byang 
chub gling (10 tulku), 2. Yang ri sgar (14 
tulku), 3. sKa tshel (3 tulku), 4. rDzong 
gsar bKra shis (2 tulku), and 5. rTse ba 
Grwa tshang, Khra ba kha. 


Nyemo (sNye mo) northeastern Tsang: 
6. sNye mo gZhu te’u gSang sngags 
Chos sgrub gling and 7. Shag ram Shil 
dkar mThong smon sGrub sde. 


Western Tibet (Ngari) 

Pu hrang 

8. dGung phur Ri phug dgon pa (1 
tulku), 9. sPu hrang rGod khung, 10. 
Kho chen IHa khang, 11. Shang Khrang 
dpe’u, 12. Brag ska rag bSam gtan gling, 
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Khunu 
13. Khunu bSam gtan Chos gling 


Mt. Kailash Zone 

At the foot of Kailash 14. rGyang grags 
dgon (1 tulku), 15. Nyan ri, 16. rDzu 
*phrul phug, 17. Ri bo rTse brgyad, 18. 
Ser lung sGrub bde, 19. rTa rgo Gang la 
O ma phug sGrub bde. 


Limi 

Limi or sLe mi Valley (nowadays 
northwest Nepal): 20. Wa rtse Rin chen 
gling, 21. Til Kun ’dzom gling, and 22. 
Dzang ’Phel rgyas gling. 


Eastern Ngari 

Kyirong (sKyid rong Khul) 23. Ri 
Shed dgon and (24.-28.) its six branch 
monasteries. 


Central Himalayan borderlands of Nepal 
(including Mustang and Dolpo) and 
Adjoining nomadic lands to the north: 
(Dolpo) 29. Dol po Shes rdo rje rdzong, 
30. Mum Rri khrod, 31. Glo [bo] Chu 
mig brgya rtsa (Muktinath in southern 
Mustang), 32. 1Cags Ye shes rdzong, and 
33. Gro shod rKyang phug 


Eastern Himalayan borderlands 
(including Tsari and Labchi) 

In the secret valley of Tsa ri, 34. *Bum 
mda Se ’bum I|Ha khang, 35. sGrub chu 
1Ha khang, 36. Chos zam ]Ha khang, 
37. Yul smad gTsug lha khang; on the 
frontier of Nagaland in India, 38. La 
phyi bDul ’dul Phug mo che dgon pa. 


Southeastern central Tibet (Kongpo) 

The monasteries of Kong po: In the 
province of Kong po, near the district of 
’Bri, 39. Kong po rGyud Bri gung dgon 
pa, 40. rGod ’phug rdzong, 41. Bum 
mda rdzong, 42. rGya Nang gi Del mgon 
dgon, 43. Yar rig sTon mchog dgon, 

44. sKong smang bKra shis Rab bstan 

A phyi IHa khang and 45. sPo pho Phu 
lung dgon Rin chen gling. 


Nagchukha (Byang Nag chu kha), a 
northern Nomadic area northeast of U46. 
*Brong ngur Thub bstan rNam rgyal 
gling dgon (3 tulku), 47. sGom sde Chos 
*khor Byangs pa gling dgon (3 tulku), 
48. Zla ba dgon, 49. Nem tsha dgon dPal 
dkyil dgon (2 tulku), 50. Bong Thub 
bstan Dar rgyas gling (1 tul/ku) and 51. 
Od sna dgon. 


Eastern Tibet 

Khams: 

Gapa (sGa ba) district 

52.1Dan glu dkyil dgon (1 tulku), 53. 
Nyi rdzong dgon (4 tulku), 54. sGrub 
brgyud dgon Thub bstan Chos ’phel 
gling (6 tulku), 55. Ba dan Kar rtags 
dgon (1 tulku), 56. sGe’u dgon (1 tulku), 
57. sGa bKra shis dgon (2 tulku), 58. 
sGa ba bShibs dgon (2 tulku),59.sGa A 
dbyangs dgon (3 tulku), 60. sGa Khams 
sGyogs dgon (3 tulku), 61. Thub bstan 
Dar rgyas gling dgon (3 tulku), 62. sGa 
rTse le dgon (1 tul/ku), 63. 1Dan skyu ra 
Grags rtsa (1 tulku), 64. rDza ma A grags 
dgon (2 tulku) and 65. 1Dan A grags 
dgon, 66. 1Dan stod bKra shis dgon, 67. 
’Bri stod dgon, and 68. sPar sme dgon. 


In Nang chen district (Khams) 

69. IHo dPal me dgon Theg mchog 
Shed sgrub gling (3 tu/ku), 70. mKhar 
*go dgon (2 tulku), 71. Mi g.yel dgon (2 
tulku), 72. mGar dbyangs chen Byang 
chub Chos gling (4 tulku), 73. Ho 
Lung dkar dgon Thub bstan Shad sgrub 
gling (3 tulku), 74. Ka bKra shis dgon 
Thub bstan Dar rgyas gling (2 tulku), 
Its branch 75. bTsun dgon, 76. Bu mang 
dgon (3 tulku), 77. dBa’ yir dgon. 


Western borderlands of China (Jang yul 
and Zi khron): 

In Yunnan Province (lJang yul): 78. Dar 
rgyas gling dgon (2 tulku), and 79. Thub 
bstan Dar rgyas gling dgon (1 tulku); 


Sichuan (Zi khron) Province: 80. Om 
rgyal dgon (3 tulku), and its three branch 
monasteries (81 .-83.) of sDe ring rDzas 
du (two have become Geluk in 1982). 


Ladakh 

84. Phyang. The five main branches 
of Phyang were (Binczik and Fischer 
2002, p. 91): 85. Shyang, 86. Sara, 87. 
Lamayuru, and 88. Sechukul. 

(87.) Lamayuru. The second main 
Drigung Kagyu monastery in Ladakh 
(after Phyang) was Lamayuru (Bla ma 
g.Yung drung), whose full name was 
Lamayuru Tharpaling (Bla ma g. Yung 
drung Thar pa gling), which possessed 
more monks than Phyang. Lamayuru’s 
eighteen later branch monasteries or 
sanctuaries were (according to the note 
of Marc Frangois): 


1. (89.) Henasku Gon (He gnas sku), 

2. (90.) Kanji G6n (rKan gzhi dgon), 

(91.) Phuto G6npa (Phu mtho 

dgon pa), 

4. (92.) Heshug Génpa (He shug 
dgon pa), 

5. (93.) Kugsho Gén (Kug sho 
dgon), 


ie>) 


6. (94.) Stagmachig Gon (sTag mag 
gcig dgon), 

7. (95.) Skyidri Gon (sKyid rid 
dgon), 

8. (96.) Kaltsi or Kholatse Gon 
(mKhar la rtse’i or Kho la rtse 
dgon), 

9. (97.) Atitse Gon (A ti rtse’i dgon), 

10. (98.) Stagchig Gn (sTag gcig 
dgon), 

11. (99.) Urji Gon (Ur byi dgon), 

12. 100.) Hanupata Gén (Ha nu Pa ta 
dgon), 

13. 101.) Hinju Gén (Hin ju dgon), 

14. (102.) Urtsi G6n (Ur rtsi dgon), 

15. (103.) Dar Gon (Dar dgon), 

16. (104.) Stagtsiphug Gon (sTag rtsi 
phug dgon) 

17. 105.) Darathang G6n (Da ra 
thang dgon), and 

18. (106.) Achi Gon (A phyi dgon). 

(88.) Sharchukhul (Shar chu khul) and 
its Branches. A third main monastic 
seat of the Drigung Kagyu in Ladakh 
was Sharchukhul, which stands in the 
nomadic areas near the Chang thang.” 
Its full name was Sharkhul Phiintshok 
Chéling Gén (Shar khul Phun tshogs 
Chos gling dgon).””° Sharchukhul 

had fifteen branch monasteries (Marc 
Francois lists fourteen): 


1. (107.) Brag rtse dgon, 

2. (108.) Ye rad Thar pa Chos gling, 

3. (109.) Phra rug bDe legs sgang, 

4. (110.) dKar rgyam dgon dGra ’dul 
Byang chub gling, 

5. 111.) Pho drang Theg mchog dPal 
i, 

6. (112.) rDor khul dgon, 

7. 113.) Chu shul Zang zang dPal ri 
dgon, 

8. (114.) Theg chen sNang gsal Chos 
gling, 

9. (115.) Chu shul brGyud rNam 
rgyal, 

10. (116.) Byi lam mThong grol Chos 
gling dgon 

11. 117.) Me rag dgon 

12. (118.) Pang gon mTsho, 

13. (119.) Re le dgon, and 

14. (120.) sPang mig dgon gSer bum 
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PREFACE 
' Kathok Situ, pp. 53-53 (27a—-b): sman gsar rny- 


ing las sman rnying cung ’dra bar snang/. 


> Tbid., p. 62.5 (31a): bka’ brgyud gser ’phreng lha 


khang du thang sgam bco Inga nang ’bri gung 
lugs sngon gyi lha bzo phul gyur tshon mdangs 
da |=de] ’dra ’ong dka’ ba’i gras/. 


INTRODUCTION 


> See Dan Martin 2008, this excerpt is from 


treasuryoflives.org of Aug. 2008: http:// 
www .treasuryoflives.org/biographies/view/ 
Jigten-Génpo-Rinchen-Pel/2899, consulted on 
Jan. 13, 2013. Besides the Blue Annals, Dan 
Martin also referred to: Liu Kuo-wei 2001, 
“Jig rten mgon po and the Single Intention 
(dgongs gcig): His View on Bodhisattva 
Vow and Its Influence on Medieval Tibetan 
Buddhism,” Doctoral dissertation, Harvard 
University; Khenpo K6nchog Gyeltsen 
1984, Prayer Flags: The Life and Spiritual 
Teachings of Jigten Sumgén (Ithaca: Snow 
Lion); Khenpo Konchog Gyeltsen 1990, The 
Great Kagyu Masters: The Golden Lineage 
Treasury (Ithaca: Snow Lion) [biographi- 
cal sketch on pp. 220-69]; Sobisch, Jan- 
Ulrich 2002, Three-Vow Theories in Tibetan 
Buddhism (Wiesbaden: Verlag), pp. 329-335; 
Dbon shes rab ’byung gnas 1995, Skyob pa’i 
rnam thar phyogs bcu dus gsum ma (Dehra 
Dun: ’Bri gung bka’ brgyud rdo rje dbyings 
gtsug lag slob gnyer khang); and Ra se dkon 
mchog rgya mtsho 2003, ’Bri gung skyob pa 
jig rten gsum mgon gyi rnam thar snying 
bsdus [Brief biography of Jigten Sumgén] 
(Lhasa: Lha sa bod ljongs mi dmangs dpe 
skrun khang). 


4 See O. Czaja 2006, 2010, and forthcoming; and 


C. Luczanits 2010. 


> D. Jackson 1996, p. 70. 


*Jig rten gsum mgon, Collected Writings, vol. 4, 
p. 44 (nga 22b.6): dpon chen po tshul rin gyis 
bdag mdzad/. And on the Newar artist: lho bal 
gyi lha bzo rig pa’i yon tan phul du phyin pa/ 
bzo’i sprul par grags pa/ dpon chen po ma ni 
bha dra zhes bya ba spyan drangs nas/. Here 
the title dpon chen po was given to both great 
artists (later the form was sometimes dpon mo 
che). The author later includes the title (p. 12) 
even for smiths and metal-working, respect- 
fully addressing them as contemporaneous 
master artists (dpon lha bzo rnams la zhu). 


TR. Vitali 1996b, p. 95. 
8 R. Vitali 1996a, p. 372f.9 
> Tbid., ftn. 594. 


NOTES 


0 


1 


22 


23 


Ibid., p. 373. 
Ibid., p. 376. 


On Jigten Sumgo6n’s “Single Intention” 
(dGongs gcig) teachings, Dan Martin cites 
elsewhere: Liu, Kuo-wei 2002, “Jig rten 
mgon po and the ‘Single Intention’ (“Dgongs 
gcig’): His View on Bodhisattva Vow and Its 
Influence on Medieval Tibetan Buddhism,” 
Ph.D. dissertation. Ann Arbor, MI: University 
Microfilms. (Not seen.) See also Dan Martin 
2001b, “Unearthing Bon Treasures,” pp. 
148-160, and Ronald Davidson 2005, p. 335 
and note 29. 


The “Powa Chenpo” has been described by M. 
Kapstein 1998. 


See M. Kapstein 2006, p. 46, who describes 
Achi (A phyi) as Jigten Sumgén’s wonder- 
working grandmother. 


According to the drikung.org website (http:// 
www.drikung.org/, consulted May 11, 2013). 


www.dharma-media.org/ratnashripj/thanka. 
html. See also: http://www.dharma-media.org/ 
ratnashripj/. “THANKA Scanning & Touch-up 
Projects 

Preserving a legacy for present and & future 
generations” (the version I consulted dated 
February 7, 2012). 


E. Sperling, 1987, p. 53. 


Sperling’s second article on the gompa 

of Drigung (E. Sperling 1992) deals with 
later Drigung-Mongol contact: “Notes on 
References to ’Bri-gung-pa— Mongol Contact 
in the Late Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth 
Centuries.” 


M. Kapstein 2006, The Tibetans, p. 114. 


Karl-Heinz Everding 2002, p. 124. See also 
Everding’s study of the history of Mangyul 
Gungthang, Karl-Heinz Everding 2000, Das 
Konigreich Mang yul Gung thang, I, pp. 
41-446. 


The next several Chagatai khans were 
appointed by Kaidu, who controlled his khan- 
ate until he died. He eventually found a suit- 
able political successor in Baraq’s son Duwa 
(ruled 1282-1307), who took part in Kaidu’s 
wars against Qubilai Khan and his successors 
of the Yuan dynasty. It was only after Kaidu’s 
death in 1301 that Duwa renounced his alle- 
giance to his successor, making peace with the 
Yuan dynasty and paying tributes to the Yuan 
court. 


O. Czaja forthcoming, ftn. 65. 
O. Czaja’s footnote 65 adds: In the Rgya 


bod yig tshang the same plan of the Sa skya 
pa is reported, but in this source the state- 
ment is added that Grags pa rin chen guarded 
(the religious community of Gdan sa mthil), 
gcung rgya pos skyongs. One might be right 
to assume that this is a corrupt textual trans- 
mission, gcung rgya’i rting ’bri gung pas 
mnan pas. As it is said by Kun dga’ rdo rje 
(1309-1364) (and also preserved in the Rgya 
bod yig tshang), this situation constitutes the 
beginning of the war between the Sa skya pa 
and the ’Bri gung pa. 


The conflict, which soon included open 
warfare, lasted for about two, to three years 
from 1288 to 1290. This is in agreement with 
the statement made by Kun dga’ rdo rje, and 
repeated by Dpal ’byor bzang po, saying that 
during the time of the three dpon chen Gzhon 
dbang, Byang rdor and Ag len the Sa skya pa 
fought with the "Bri gung pa (Deb ther dmar 
po 53.19, Rgya bod yig tshang 360.17), whose 
term of office one can assume as 1288 for the 
first, ca. 1289 the second and ca. 1290 to 1298 
for the third. Furthermore, the remark by Byang 
chub rgyal mtshan is of some interest. Having 
an argument with the ’Bri gung sgom pa, he 
stresses that the Bri gung pa had formed their 
domains within five years, held for eight years, 
but lost in two years (see below). Based on 

the year of 1290, as the assumed year of the 
defeat of the ’Bri gung pa, this results in a term 
for the formation period from 1276 to 1280, 
consolidation from 1280/81 to 1288 and loss 
from 1288/89 to 1290. Notably, it corresponds 
to the lifetime of important personalities such as 
*Phags pa, who died in 1280, and the ’Bri gung 
abbot Grags pa bsod nams (1238-1286), whose 
successor was Jo nubs alias Chos sgo ba Rdo 
rje ye shes (1223-1293). As it is well- known, 
the allied forces of the ’Bri gung pa and the 
Stod Hor (i.e., Chagatai) were fully defeated 
by the Sa skya pa and the Mongolian troops, 
and the main seat of ’Bri gung was looted and 
burned down. 


CHAPTER I 


25 


See Gyurme Dorje 1996, p. 212f. See also 
Victor Chan’s descriptions of Drigung Thel in 
the early 1990s (V. Chan 1994, p. 553). 


Photographs also available from: Tibet 
Archive, “drigung dzongsar and yuna monas- 
teries,” no. 2001.59.15.15.1-O. 


On Drigung Durtr6 see Victor Chan 1994, 

pp. 545 and 556; on Yangri Gar, ibid., pp. 

553 and 561; on Drikung Tsa, ibid., p. 561); 
and on Terdrom, ibid., p. 344). (Chan said 
that Terdrom Monastery, like nearby Drigung 
Thel, were not damaged much during Cultural 


49 


Revolution, but Thel certainly was damaged.) 
On p. 70.6 (35b), Kah thog Si tu mentioned 
seeing at the Sra brtan rdo rje pho brang, 

the Drigung Tse (rTse) estate, a wonderful 
thangka painting or paintings of the dPag 
bsam ’khri shing cycle in an “Old Drigung 
Painting Style” (bri bris rying pa). 


Rase Kénchok Gyatsho 2004b, p. 15, men- 
tions dordzin being appointed to the three 
main sacred sites (Kailash, Labchi, and Tsari) 
but also to sacred Lake mTsho Ma pham 

and Kyirong (sKyi rong). But he asserts that 
numerous head lamas of far-flung Drigung 
Kagyu branches were appointed not from 
Drigung Thel but from Yangri Gar. Most or all 
of the post-1650s Ladakh chdjes, for instance, 
were lamas of Yangri Gar. Some of the most 
prominent even served as abbots of Yangri 
Gar. See ibid., p. 17ff., for the monastery’s 
seventy-nine abbots, and p. 16f. for a list of its 
three main and nine minor tulku. 


Chéyang The Voice of Tibetan Religion and 
Culture, no. 6 (1994), pp. 27. 


A. Gruschke 2004b, p. 121. 
A. Gruschke 2004b, p. 121f. 


http://www.drikung .org/drikung-kagyu-lineage/ 
main-monasteries/eastern-tibet/ 


Ba ri Zla ba tshe ring, comp. 2005, p. 68. 
A. Gruschke 2004b, p. 70. 
Ibid., p. 74. 
Ibid., p. 75. 
Ibid., p. 107. 
Ibid., p. 75. 
Ba ri Zla ba tshe ring, comp. 2005, p. 26. 
Ba ri Zla ba tshe ring, comp. 2005, p. 40. 


Ba ri Zla ba tshe ring, comp. 2005, p. 45. 
According to Marc Francois, Nyi rdzong dgon 
in Gapa was founded in 1661 by Nam gsong 
sPrul sku dKon mchog bstan ’dzin (1617-— 
1675), disciple of the first Chetsang Rinpoche 
(dKon mchog Rin chen 1590-—1656), and it 
became the seat of the first Nyi rdzong Khri 
pa Rin chen (1632--1687), who became tutor 
of the second Chetsang Rinpoche (Phrin las 
bZang po 1656-—1718) in 1661. 


Ba ri Zla ba tshe ring, comp. 2005, p. 47. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ba ri Zla ba tshe ring, comp. 2005, p. 49. 
D. Jackson 2003, p. 530. 

A. Gruschke 2004b, p. 64. 


See http://www.drikung.org/drikung- 
kagyu-lineage/main-monasteries/ 
western-tibet. 


See Gyangdrak Monastery http://www. 
drikung.org/drikung-kagyu-lineage/ 
main-monasteries/western-tibet/kailash. 


http://www.asianart.com/articles/halji/index. 
htm and http://www.asianart.com/articles/ 
halji2/index.html. Mimi Church and Mariette 
Wiebenga 2008, “A four-fold Vairocana in the 
Rinchen Zangpo tradition at Halji in Nepal,” 
Asian Art, dated October 21, 2008. 


5! See also the Kailashzone Charitable Trust 


homepage (http://www.kailashzone.org/pages/ 
limi/phelgye html). 


* For a list of Ladakh Chéje, see Appendix B 
and P. S. Jina and Konchok Namgyal 1995, p. 
37. 


% A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, p. 91. 


4 See P. S. Jina and Konchok Namgyal 1999, p. 
34, fig. 2.1. 


See Appendix C. 
56 -V. Chan 1994, p. 293f. and 620. 


57 


See: http://www.drikung .org/drikung-kagyu- 
lineage/main-monasteries/western-tibet/ 
kailash. 


%* C. Luczanits 2005, p. 74. 


See Roger Goepper and Jaroslav Poncar 1996, 
p. 216. 


® C. Luczanits 2011, p. 175. 


6! See D. Jackson 2011, Figs. 1.13-1.15; Cf. J. 
Casey Singer 1995, Figs. 11 and 18. 


®  C. Luczanits, 2011, p. 175. 


P. Denwood in D. Snellgrove and T. Skorupski 
1980, vol. 2, p. 143. 


64 


P. Denwood in D. Snellgrove and T. Skorupski 
1980, vol. 2, p. 152. 


65 


P. Denwood in D. Snellgrove and T. Skorupski 
1980, vol. 2, p. 154. 


% — Thid. 

67 C. Luczanits 2005, p. 87. 

C. Luczanits 2006b, p. 191. 

® CC. Luczanits 2006c, p. 469. 

” D. Jackson 2010, p. 120, Fig. 6.27. 
Tl _R. Vitali 1999a, p. 382. 


® Romi Khosla 1979, p. 139. On Lamayuru 
Monastery, see also D. Snellgrove and 
T. Skorupski 1977; Prem Singh Jina and 
Konchok Namgyal 1999; and the brief article 
of Christian Luczanits 1999. 


3 The architecture and situation on its site 


(including links with ancient sun worship 
there) have been presented by A. Vanquaille 
and H. Vets, 2004, “Lamayuru, the Symbolic 
Architecture of Light.” 


™ P.S. Jina and Konchok Namgyal 1999, p. 85. 
® D. Snellgrove 2000, p. 318f. 

7 R. Khosla 1979, no. 12, p. 69. 

7 R. Khosla 1979, p. 68ff. 

8 See in the present catalog, Fig. 9.13. 
”  Tbid., p. 69. 

80 Tbid., p. 69f. 

8! Tbid., p. 70. 

© R. Vitali 1996a, p. 382. 

8 R. Vitali 1996a, p. 382, note 614. 
 D. Snellgrove 2000, p. 319f. 


© R. Vitali 1999a, p. 388. 
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R. Vitali 1996b, p. 95. 
C. Luczanits 2005, p. 89. 


C. Luczanits 2005 referred at this point to a 
contribution by Vitali to the same volume pub- 
lished in 2005, which I could not yet consult. 


C. Luczanits 2006a, Fig. 4.10, Four-armed 
Maijijusri, Three-story Temple of Wanla. 


R. Vitali 1996a, p. 388. 

R. Vitali 1996a, p. 387, note 622. 

R. Vitali, 1996a, p. 387, note 622, lines 20-21. 
Ibid., lines 30-31. 

R. Vitali 1996a, p. 420. 


See A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, p. 344; 
and D. Jackson 2010, fig. 6.30. 
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105 
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Marco Pallis was a Renaissance man among 
travelers to Ladakh: born in Liverpool of 
Greek parents, he was a gifted musician, com- 
poser, mountaineer, translator, and a widely 
respected author on Tibetan Buddhism. A dis- 
tinguished member of the “Traditionalist” or 
“Perennialist” school of comparative religious 
thought, his eloquent writings focused since 
the 1930s on Buddhist doctrine and method 
but are noteworthy for their universalist out- 
look. At age fifty-two he became a Buddhist 
and received the name Thubten Tendzin, liv- 
ing for many years in Kalimpong. 


Marco Pallis 1939, p. 293. 
M. Pallis 1948, p. xvi. 


Since Lo Bue in his articles (Lo Bue 2007b 
and 2011) paraphrased in chapter 10 cites still 
another version, that of 1942, I will add cross- 
references as needed. 


M. Pallis 1939, p. 336. 


I could not locate the corresponding passage 
in the 1948 edition. 


M. Pallis 1939, p. 336. 
E. Lo Bue 2001, p. 211. 


Lo Bue explained, ibid., p. 212: “Its first part 
is a detailed analysis of Tibet’s history and of 
Tibetan historical sources (263 pages, with 
only a score of pages devoted to some artistic 
monuments of southwestern Tibet); the second 
[main part] (60 pages) deals with the evolu- 
tion and character of Tibetan painted scrolls, 
with only a few pages devoted to iconography; 
the third [main part, in vol. 2] (286 pages) is 
devoted to the analysis of the plates published 
in a separate album, again with constant 
references to Tibetan historical and religious 
sources; whereas the fourth [main part] (142 
pages) . . . [is a] translation from Tibetan into 
English of a number of Tibetan historical 
sources.” 


G. Tucci 1949, p. 548, notes this as thangka 
no. 115, plates 149 and 150 (black and white). 


G. Tucci 1949, p. 537. 
G. Tucci 1949, p. 366. 


Cf. a similar lineage portrayed in D. Jackson 
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1996, plate 65; and G. Essen and T. Thingo 
1989, no. II-284. 


The record of teachings received of the Fifth 
Dalai Lama gives this lineage (Dalai Lama 

V, Ngag dbang blo bzang rgya mtsho, Zab pa 
dang rgya che ba’i..., vol. 2, [p.183a]: tshar 
pa chos kyi rgyal pos mdzad pa’i byin rlabs 
kyi cho ga pad dkar bzhad pa’i ’phreng ba 
dang thams cad mkhyen pa dge ’dun rgya 
mtshos mdzad pa’i byin rlabs kyi cho ga’i 
steng nas dpal ’khor lo sdom pa’i rgyud 
mngon par brjod pa ’bum pa las gsungs pa’i 
tshe dpag med lha gcig bum gcig tshe gzan 

la brten pa’i dbang bzhi byin rlabs kyi tshul 
du thob pa’i brgyud pa ni/ mgon po tshe 
dpag med/ ma gcig grub pa’i rgyal mo/ ti phu 
gsang sngags sdong pol rje ras chung rdo 

rje grags pal mi la bzhad pa rdo rje/ mnyam 
med zla ’od gzhon nu/ bde gshegs khams pa 
rdor rgyal/ ’bri gung ‘jig rten gsum mgon/ 
spyan snga chos kyi rgyal po grags pa ’byung 
gnas/ yang dgon pa thugs kyi rdo rje/ thugs 
sras spyan snga rigs ldan/ zur phug pa rin 
cen dpal bzang/ ’ba’ ra ba rgyal mtshan dpal 
bzang/ grub chen rin cen ’phel/ zha lu mkhan 
chen ’khrul zhig tshul khrims rgyal mtshan/ 
sku zhang rdo rje chang mkhyen rab rin 

cen mchog grub/ rje btsun rdo ring pa chen 
po/ tshar chen chos kyi rgyal po/ ’jam dpal 
dbyangs mkhyen brtse’i dbang phyug /rdo rje 
*chang dbang phyug rab brtan/ rigs kun khyab 
bdag mgon po bsod nams mchog Idan/ zur 
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2011, Fig. 5.13. 


C. Luczanits 2006c, p. 483. 
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Rase Kénchok Gyatsho 2001. 


Gangs ljongs skyes ma’i lo rgyus spyi bshad, 
pp. 1-3 


In November 2013, a biographical sketch 
of Rase K6nchok Gyatsho posted on the 
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drikungkagyu.org site was also available 
under his Dharma name of Dagpo Chenga 
Rinpoche: http://www.drikungkagyu.org/ 
index .php/component/content/111?task=view. 
See also http://home.swipnet.se/ratnashri/ 
Drikung_teachers.htm#GampoChenga. 


Note that the foregoing account as posted 
online was composed by Venerable Khenchen 
K6nchog Gyaltshen Rinpoche, January 2007. 


Per Sorensen and Sonam Dolma 2007 in their 
book Rare Texts from Tibet: Seven Sources 
for the Ecclesiastic History of Medieval Tibet 
(Lumbini: LIRD, p. 317ff., list the titles in this 
collection. 


On Jampa Tsheten, see C. Harris 1999, p. 5Off. 
Rase Kénchok Gyatsho 2001, p. 43. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., quoted on pp. 46-48. 


Jigten Sumgon, Zab chos, quoted by Rase 
Konchok Gyatsho 2001, p. 42: thub pa la sogs 
pa phyi’i sku bri ba la yang / gdan khri dmas 
na ‘khor gyi gnya’ ni non pa’i skyon yod / de 
bas tshad dang Idan par bya’o / rgyan rnam 
bzhi med na yon tan mi ‘byung bas tshad dang 
Idan par bri /. 


Cf. Dung dkar Blo bzang phrin las 2002, p. 
346 and 649, who lists them and what they 
symbolize: 1. glang chen (stobs); ri dwags 
(snying rje), 3. chu srin (chos ma ‘dres), and 4. 
bya khyung (srung ba ma ‘dres pa). 


Rase Kénchok Gyatsho 2001, p. 43: gdan rabs 
nyer bzhi pa rje btsun chos grags ni rig gnas 
kun la mkhas shing bris *bur gyi phyag rtsal 
rmad du byung bas zhal dkar gyi mthil la dkyil 
*khor sgo rdzogs ri mor bris pa ltar rdul tshon 
bkod pa sogs dang /. 


Ibid., gdan rabs nyer Inga pa rje ’phrin las 
bzang pos mkhyen lugs kyi rgyun *bri gung 
du blangs nas skyes rabs sogs bris thang mang 
du bzhengs/. 


Ibid., nyer drug pa don grub chos rgyal gyis 
bde mchog blos bslangs sogs bzhengs shing / 
da Ita’i bar du ’bri gung gi ri mo’i rgyun gnas 
pa ni shes gsal Itar yin la/. 


Ibid., gdan rabs sum cu pa’i dus kyi dbu chen 
ga Idig gi lag rtsal ni mkhyen lugs dang sgar 
lugs *bri lugs gsum "dus kyi rgyun yin pa ni 
khong gi phyag bstar gyi bris thang rnams su 
gsal por mthong thub la/. 


Ibid., mkhyen lugs kyi rjes nas sgar gsar rny- 
ing gi rgyun yang dar tshul rab byung bcu 
bzhi’i nang bris pa’i thang ka las rtogs thub 
par snang/. 


Ibid., gos sku’i lag rtsal yang gzhan gyi bzo 
rgyun dang mi “dra ba zhig yod cing / mchod 
rten gyi bzo bkod yang thig sogs khyad par 
yod pa zhig dar *dug/ ’jim bzo dang ras bse 
sogs la yul gru so sor khyad chos mi ’dra ba 
yod pa bzhin ‘dir yang de Itar yod kyang re re 
nas brjod kyis mi langs bas zhib cha kho bos 
/ <’bri gung chos *byung> du bkod pa Itar yin 
/ dper na gdan rabs bcu drug pa rgyal dbang 
kun dga’ rin chen gyis bkra shis sgo mang che 
shos shig bzhengs pa’i bzo dpon ’bri gung 
mang ra ba rdo rje rgyal mtshan yin pa dang/. 
(Some of these details he says he has written 
about in his Religious History of Drigung.) 


Ibid., gdan rabs so Inga pa zhi ba’i blo gros 
kyi phyag drung ’bar ba ni sor mo’i sgyu 
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rtsal la mkhas pa nas ’bru’i steng du lha sku 
gsal rdzogs su bkod thub cing / nyin rer nyin 
thang re bzhengs thub pa zhig yin la / khong 
girimo’irgyun la thun mong ma yin pa’i 
khyad chos mang po Idan yod / pir bead ni ha 
cang phra mo mngon tsam zhig las med cing 
yid dbang ’phrog pa zhig yod pa ni khong gi 
phyag bstar gyi zhal thang da Ita spu hreng 
rgya zhing du bzhugs pa las rtogs thub pa 
dang/. 


Ibid., nye dus mkhan chen nor bu rgyal mtshan 
gyis ‘bri gung gi snga mo’i brko zo’i rgyun 
gzhir bzung nas ’dra ris kyi rgyun phyag bzhes 
mdzad pa sogs re re nas mi langs par mchis/. 


Ra se dKon mchog rgya mtsho 1995, “’Bri 
gung bka’ brgyud kyi bka’ rtags cod pan 
mthong grol sgom zhwa’i ram bshad,” 
Bod ljongs nang bstan, vol. 17, 1995, no. 1: 
97-107. Dan Martin kindly referred me to 
this source and Tashi Tsering helped me get 
a copy. Two other articles treating religious 
art or artistic symbolism by the same author 
are: “‘Bri gung bka’ brgyud kyi khyad chos 
bkra shis sgo mang mchod rten gyi bzo’i sgyu 
rtsal skor gleng ba.” Bod ljongs sgyu rtsal 
zhib ‘jug, 2001, no. 1: 65-70; and “Gangs 
seng dang gangs g.yag gi bzo rig sgyu rtsal 
gyi dngos gnas rin thang bsam gzhigs.” Bod 
ljongs sgyu rtsal zhib ‘jug. vol. 2004, no. 1, 
pp. 88-94. 


Ibid., p. 102. 


The “long-eared” hat of Jowo Je Atisa must 
refer to a pundit hat (pan zhu) with long ear 
flaps. See D. Jackson 2011, fig. 2.17. 


I do not know what the “hat with umbrella 
spokes” (gdugs rtsibs ma) of Panchen 
Sakyaéribhadra was. He is not normally 
depicted wearing a hat. (Cf. D. Jackson 2011, 
figs. 1.1 and 1.2.) If the hat was umbrella-like 
he may be referring to an early broad, wide- 
rim hat type found in very early paintings of 
Tibetan lineal lamas (and worn by local lamas 
in the earliest Alchi murals). See D. Jackson 
2011, figs. 1.24 and 1.25, which I suspect 
might reflect the usage of early central tibetan 
followers of the Eastern Vinaya traditions. 


Ra se dKon mchog rgya mtsho 1995, p. 104. 
Ibid., p. 105. 

Ibid., p. 106. 

Gega Lama 1983, vol. 2, p. 120, figs. 2-4. 


The ACIP image of Lama Zhang comes 
from an “illustrated” Astasahasrika (brGyad 
stong pa) Prajiaparamita Sutra xylographed 
at Lhasa by Dingriwa Chékyi Gyaltshan 
(1897-19567). 


I translated it in D. Jackson 2009, p. 40, and 
note 167, quoting Situ and Belo, vol. 1, p. 447. 


Chos grags rgya mtsho, Collected Writings, 
vol. 4 (nga), fol. 98a. 


I found these technical terms relating to hats: 
p. 195, line 6: mtha’i mu ’brel (border of the 
edge?) ’gag bkris (=’khrid) khor mor (con- 
tinuously) rgyun mi ’chad pa yod pa; p. 196, 
line 4: mtha’i mu ’brel (border of the edge?) 
nas khyung gshog gnyis gyen du rgya je cher 
mdzad pa; p. 197, line 3: khyung gshog gnyis 
dang dar sna bcu; p. 197, line 4: khyung 
gshog gnyis kyi dbus su dpral mdangs mdzad 
pa; p. 197: rgyan rkud kyi re mig bzhi; p. 198, 
line 1: zhwa’i gzhi ma kha mdog gcig kho nar 
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byed pa, khyung gshog gnyis, gdong gire’u 
mig bzhi, g.yas g.yon gyi dar mtshan Inga; and 
p. 201, line 1: gshog gi rgyan rkud bcu drug/ 
zhwa thur gnyis/ dar mtshan bcu/ gdong gi 
rgyan rkud bzhi/. 


See for instance the lineage gurus in Figures 
8.6, 8.20 and 8.23. 


A last very rare hat type that can be found 

in Drigung Kagyu portraits is the unusual 
bright-red hat worn by Dakpo Wang Rinchen 
Wangyal, Dri 16. See A. Binczik and R. 
Fischer, p. 188. 


G. Tucci 1970, p. 124, fig. 7 (b). Mr. Dan 
Martin kindly referred me to this important hat 
discussion with illustrations. 


D. Jackson 2009, figs. 1.8 and 9.32b, upper 
right. 


See D. Jackson 2009, fig. 5.9. 


Rase Kénchok Gyatsho 2004a, ’Bri gung chos 
*byung, p. 305f. 


H. Stoddard 2003, p. 64. Stoddard refers in 
note 16 to ’Bri gung bsTan ’dzin Padma’i 
rgyal mtshan,” p. 90f. 


Ibid., p. 68. 


Stoddard, ibid., refers in note 30 again to ’Bri 
gung bsTan ’dzin Padma’i rgyal mtshan,” pp. 
90f and 95. 


*Bri gung bsTan *dzin Padma’i rgyal mtshan, 
p. 95: rje nyid kyi sku/ rgya gar li ma ’khrul 
med dzhi ksim tsha gser can dang li dmar tsha 
gser can/ li dkar la li dmar gyi phra ’dzud can 
sogs ’ga’ zung nges par yod pa yin no/. 


Rase Kénchok Gyatsho 2001, p. 43: spyan 
snga mgar kyis chos rje skyob pa nga ’dra ma 
bzhengs pa dang / de la dper bgyis nas skyob 
pa hor sku pad skor ma thog mar bzhengs pa 
ni rje skyob pa’i skya’i byad dbyibs ji lta ba 
bzhengs yod pa yin la/ hor sku yin tshad che 
chung mi ‘dra yang byad dbyibs bzo bkod gcig 
gyur red/ de nas slob brgyud rnams su bris 
*bur gyi rgyun dar rgyas kyis ’bri gung thel du 
snga phyir sgo mang mchod sdong Inga dang 
lho kha gdan sa thel du bkra shis sgo mang 
mchod sdong bdun bzhengs pa sogs yin ’dug 
mod / phyis su snga ma’i rgyun nyams dams 
su phyin yod pa red /. 


> Kathok Situ, p. 53-53 (27a-b): sman gsar rny- 


ing las sman rnying cung ’dra bar snang/. 


Ibid., p. 62.5 (31a): bka’ brgyud gser ’phreng 
lha khang du thang sgam bco Inga nang ’bri 
gung lugs sngon gyi lha bzo phul gyur tshon 
mdangs da [=de] ’dra ’ong dka’ ba’i gras/. 


The entire passage from Kathok Situ, p. 62.5— 
6: yang ri’i bka’ brgyud gser phreng lha khang 
du thang sgam bco Inga nang ‘bri gung lugs 
sngon gyi lha bzo phul gyur tshon mdangs de 
‘dra ‘ong dka’ ba’i gras/ rin chen phun tshogs 
‘khrungs rabs/ dus gsum sangs rgyas ma zhal 
thang bcu gsum/ gnas bcu Inga tshar/ bka’ brg- 
yad thang nag tshon rdzogs gser ma bcu gcig 
bde mchog thang chen/ gong las Ilha bzo cung 
zhan ’khrungs rabs/ dus gsum sangs rgyas ma 
dang / yang bka’ brgyad cha gcig dpag bsam 
*khri shing zhib cha che nges nyer Inga/ *bri 
gung skyobs pa rin po che’i skyes rabs e bris 
nyi shu/ ’bri lugs bka’ brgyud gser phreng 

nyi shu/ sangs rgyas stong sku bcu/ tshe dpag 
stong sku beu/ dam chos dgongs pa yang zab 
thang ka bdun/ ’dzam gling rgyan drug gos 
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khyad ’phags las Ilhan drub bzang nges bcu/ 
gshin rje sogs shin tu mang ngo/. 


Rase Kénchok Gyatsho 2004b, p. 38f. 
Ibid., p. 23. 
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This distinctive grouping of deities was also 
explicated by C. Luczanits 2006c. 


Cf. D. Jackson 2010, chapter 2. 


The special grouping of adepts helped C. 
Luczanits recognize a number of early 
Drigung Kagyu paintings. See C. Luczanits 
2006a, p. 82 and note 26. 


For the typical naga-king form, see "Jigs med 
chos kyi rdo rje 2001, p. 1216. The same 
author explains the six backrest animals as 
symbolizing the Six Perfections (phar phyin 
drug). See p. 1201 on the backrest of a buddha 
with its six animals. 


R. Sakaki ed. 1916 and 1925, number 3239. 
This was suggested to me by Dr. K. Tanaka. 
R. Sakaki ed. 1916 and 1925, number 3273. 


See ’Bri gung bsTan ’dzin Padma’i rgyal 
mtshan, ’Bri gung gdan rabs, p. 90f., where 
Klu rgyal Sog ma med is prominently men- 
tioned: ’on kyang khyod rgyu’i stobs can zhig 
yin pas kho bo’i ’dra ‘bag cig gyis la de’i 
nang du bzhugs shig/ zhes gsungs pa Itar/ 
grub thob ’gar gyis rgya nag gi bzo bo bos 
te/ thel zhol du bzo Tshab btsugs nas chos rje 
rin po che’i sku bzhengs shing/ de’i nang du 
de bzhin bshegs pa’i tshems bzhugs/ rje nyid 
kyi rab gnas brgya rtsa sogs mdzad pas gser 
khang chos rje zhes rje nyid dang dbyer ma 
mchis pa’i rten khyad par can ‘di nyid yin la/ 
gdan sa na rim phal cher dang sku gnyer [p. 
91] yang mang por gsung byon zhing/ lhag 
par sku gnyer zla ba zhes pa zhig la chos drug 
gi khrid kyang gnang/ gling log gi skabs dbu 
ru bye gshongs su sbas (fol. 62b) pa/ phyis 
gling zhig bsos grub nas btsal bas ma rnyed 
pas/ nga ‘dir yod gsungs nas phyag steng du 
brkyang ba sogs ngo mtshar mtha’ yas pa 
mnga’ ba yin cing/ ’di skabs su dam pa ’gar 
gyil[s] rje nyid kyi sku ’dra mang du bzhengs 
par mdzad pas/ da Itar hor skur grags pa 
rnams yin cing/ bzo bo rgya yin kyang rgyal 
po hor gyis byas pas hor skur grags sol. 


Iam grateful to Karl Debreczeny for photo- 
graphing these inscriptions. I also benefitted 
from being able to compare the two versions 
of the transcription by C. Luczanits, which he 
provided in his unpublished research notes on 
this painting. C. Luczanits version 1: Written 
on the bottom border: brgom la rin che # rdo 
rje yis | bla ma chos rje rin chen la | zhabs 
rjes sku ‘dang # # g/dim la! gsol ba gtab nas 
zhus pa # # s gang cig mthong bros/thos tran 
pas kyang f xo # # # # # rdzogs mar shog | 
chos rje ‘i rnam thar mdzad pa | rjes ‘th/brug 
thams chad slob par shog | grags pa ‘od mch 
#to pa bzang d/ng ? 


C. Luczanits version 2: Written on the bottom 
border: [beginning unclear] brgom la rin che # 
rdo rje yis | bla ma chos rje rin chen la | zhabs 
rjes sku ‘dang # # g/dim la! gsol ba gtab nas 
zhu sa pa # # s gang cig mthong bros/thos tran 
paskyang! #o##### # rdzogs mar shog | 
chos rje ‘i rnam thar mdzad pa ? rjes ‘th/brug 
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thams chad -I slob par shog | grags pa ‘od 
mchod pa bzang tu # [end unclear] (The back- 
side inscription may not have been accurately 
recorded.) 


See E. Sperling 1987, p. 52. Appendix I, 
Sperling reproduces three lists of sgom pa (all 
three listing Rin chen rdo rje as no. 12. 


E. Sperling 1987, p. 34 and note 11. 
K. Selig Brown 2002, p. 40. 


HAR 81410 gives a description of Selig 
Brown 2002, plate 7, but no image. 


HAR 81411 gives a description of Selig Brown 
2002, plate 8, but no image. 


Compare D. Jackson 1999, Figs. 4.3, 4.4 and 
46. 


D. Jackson 1999, p. 73. 


In D. Jackson 1999, footnote 249. I stated that 
the custom of depicting footprints was old in 
Tibet. I also referred to K. Selig Brown 2005; 
G. Béguin 1990, p. 21, plate 2 (MA 5173); and 
G. Béguin 1995, p. 34 and catalog no. 143. 


In D. Jackson 1999, footnote 250. I compared 
HAR 271 and P. Pal 1991, no. 79, p. 142, for 
stylistically comparable paintings possibly 
even from the same provenance. 


D. Jackson 2011, p. 108. 


K. Selig Brown 2004, p. 31, note 39, quotes 
from Phagmotrupa’s manual on making a 
guru’s footprints. 


See G. N. Roerich trans. 1949/53, p. 619. 


The Tibetan: sku’i bkod pa du ma dus gcig la 
mthong ba la sogs pa mang du byung. 


See K. Selig Brown 2004, p. 16. 


Anna Maria Quagliotti 1998, “Buddhapadas: 
An Essay on the Representations of the 

Footprints of the Buddha with a Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Indian Specimens from the 
2nd Century B.C. to the 4th Century A.D.” 


Quagliotti 1998 cites the article of Jeanine 
Auboyer 1987, “A Note on ‘the Feet’ and 
Their Symbolism in Ancient India,” in M. 
S. Nagaraja Rao ed., Kusumanjali. New 
Interpretations of Indian Art and Culture 
(Delhi) pp. 125-127, 


A. M. Quagliotti 1998, p. 149ff. 
Ibid., p. 195ff. 


Ibid., p. 85f. Citing P. Skilling 1992, “Symbols 
on the Body, Feet and Hands of a Buddha-I,” 
Journal of the Siam Society, vol. 80, pp. 
67-79. 


Cf. HAR 271, a thangka with Buddha foot- 
prints. See also the Buddha’s footprints in a 
thangka from Kathok Monastery, Derge, Hahn 
Foundation, published in K. Tanaka 2012, 

fig. 91. 


K. Selig Brown 2004, p. 60. 


Christian Luczanits suggested to me in a recent 
email that he thinks the central footprints may 
be those of Avalokitesvara, and not “Buddha 
footprints.” 


P. Pal 1991, p. 142. 
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On the story of King Songtsen Gampo’s two 
foreign brides, see M. Kapstein, p. 58f. 


P. Pal et al. 2003, p. 291. 
See Amy Heller 2005. 


D. Jackson 2011, Mirror of the Buddha, figs. 
5.2B (detail), 5.14B (detail), 5.16A and 5.18A 
(detail). 


D. Jackson 2011, p. 165. 


See Luczanits 2006a, p. 82 and note 26. 
Another old (probably 13th-century) Drigung 
Kagyu painting of Jigten Sumgén follow- 
ing the classic plan, though in an unrestored 
condition, is found in the Koelz Collection 
of the University of Michigan, Museum of 
Anthropology. See C. Copeland 1980, no. 98, 
Koelz Collection no. 17487 (HAR 92037). 


A. Heller 2005, p. 5. 

U. von Schroeder 2001, vol. 2, p. 1036. 
Rase Kénchok Gyatsho 2001, p. 43. 

U. von Schroeder 2001, vol. 2, p. 1036. 


Cf. D. Jackson 2011, figs. 1.16 and 1.17, two 
statues of Lowo Khenchen, one with continu- 
ous and one with interrupted lotus petals in 
the rear. 


Jigten Sumgon, Zab chos, quoted by Rase 
Konchok Gyatsho 2001, p. 42: zhing khams 
rnam dag tu skye bar bya phyir pad ma’i Idum 
rdzings bri/ ye shes rnam Inga thob par bya 
ba’i phyir ‘ja’ ‘od rnam Inga bri / ram shes 
brgyad dag pa’i phyir sgrub chen brgyad bri /. 


See R. Bruce-Gardner 1998, p. 200. 
See R. Bruce-Gardner 1998, p. 200, fig. 34. 
See R. Bruce-Gardner 1998, p. 200, fig. 35. 


This was also discovered by C. Luczanits, 
when studying their depictions of the Eight 
Great Adepts; see C. Luczanits 2006a. 


D. Jackson 2010, Fig. 4.9. 


The painting’s heavy repainting was discussed 
a few years ago by R. Linrothe et al., 2004 

in “Turning a Blind Eye,” Orientations, vol. 
35-2 (2004), pp. 48-53. 
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C. Luczanits 2005, p. 90. 


Luczanits 2005 in footnote 21 referred to Lo 
Bue’s recent research on the Guru Lhakhang 
presented at 10th Seminar of the International 
Association for Tibetan Studies. 


R. Vitali 1996b, p. 97f. 


Rob Linrothe kindly shared photos of the 
mural and of the two inscriptions beneath the 
lamas, confirming Vitali’s description. 


Matro Monastery in Ladakh is said to have 
been founded by a disciple of Lama Dampa. 


> E,. Lo Bue 2007a. 


Marc Francois, in an unpublished research 
note, says the Guru Lhakhang was a Kadampa 
establishment originally founded during the 
reign of Lhachen Jopal (Lha chen Jo dpal, r. 
1284-1303). 
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On Phyang Monastery, see Prem Singh 
Jina and K6nchog Namgyal (Dkon mchog 
rnam rgyal) 1995; D. L. Snellgrove and T. 
Skorupski 1977, p. 123. 


L. Petech 1978, p. 321. 


See also Thupstan Paldan 1982, A Brief 
Guide to the Buddhist Monasteries and Royal 
Castles of Ladakh, p. 14, who says Phyang 
was founded “446 years ago (reckoning from 
1977),” which would have been in 1531. 


M. Francois’s unpublished note similarly dates 
it to 1535. 


P. S. Jina and Kénchok Namgyal 1995, p. 29, 
called the temple, “Lhakhang Nyingpa.” 


I use lantern here in the technical architec- 
tural sense of an open structure on the roof 
to admit light and air, i.e., a lantern ceiling or 
clerestory. 


See Jig rten gsum mgon, [Collected Writings] 
’Bri gung chos rje jig rten mgon po’i rin chen 
dpal gyi gsung ‘bum (New Delhi: 1969-71), 
vol. 1, pp. 123-179, for the text of this 
biography. 


Olaf Czaja, email of March 11, 2014: For 

the biography and commentary, see Shes 

rab ’byung gnas, “Jig rten gsum gyi mgon 
po’i mam par thar pa phyogs bcu dus gsum 
ma,” The collected works (Gsun *bum) of 
Spyan snga Shes rab *byung gnas : a chief 
disciple of the Skyob-pa- ’jig-rten-gsum- 
mgon, 1187—1241( New edition by H.H. 
Drikung Kyab-gon Chetsang (Konchog Tenzin 
Kunzang Thinley Lhundub) (Delhi: Drikung 
Kagyu Publications, 2002), pp. 186-192; and 
“Jig rten gsum gyi mgon po’i mam par thar 
pa phyogs bcu dus gsum ma’i ’grel pa,” pp. 
192-293. 


Rin chen phun tshogs, sPyan snga bri gung 
gling pa’i rnam thar, 7b.3: de nas spu rangs 
kho char du bzhugs pa’i dus/ rnam thar 
phyogs bcu dus gsum ma’i lha bris thugs la 
*khrungs pas gtsug lag khang gi gyang logs 
la skya bris su btab nas bzhag pa phyis ’bri 
gung du yang dar ro//. Sherab Jungne made 
other paintings too; see ibid., pp. 10a.4—7 and 
13a.6-7. 


The publication: sKyob pa’i rnam thar phyogs 
bcu dus gsum ma, ’Bri gung bka’ brgyud 
[Series], vol. 1 (Dehra Dun, Drikung Kagyu 
Institute, 1995). H.H. Chetsang Rinpoche in 
the 1990s paid much attention to the murals 
depicting this biography in the old assembly 
hall of Phyang Monastery in Ladakh, saying 
that they were similar to the ancient original 
paintings. (Mr. Ngawang Tsering of Nyurla, 
Ladakh, oral communication, Hamburg, 
1994.) 


Note that Chetsang Rinpoche seems to 

use here ling tshe (which is defined by M. 
Goldstein’s New Tibetan-English Dictionary 
as meaning table or form) in the sense of sec- 
tion or episode. 


See A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, p. 94. 


His presence here was pointed out to me by 
Christian Luczanits. 


Rase Kénchok Gyatsho, ’Bri gung chos 
*byung, p. 443. 


E. Lo Bue 2007a, p. 109, and footnotes 9-20. 
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M. Francois, research note dated February 11, 
2005. Mr. Francois told me in a recent email 
that his notes were based on both oral tradi- 
tions and texts, and that he reached his dates 
by comparing the person or event in question 
with contemporary people whose dates were 
better known. I conclude that many of his 
datings are careful estimates, and probably can 
be rounded to the nearest decade. Here we can 
round his date of 1535 to “the 1530s,” which I 
believe is accurate. 


M. Francois, research note dated Feb. 11, 
2005. 


See A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, p. 95. 


mNga’ ris srid gros rig gnas lo rgyus bsdu rub 
u yon lhan khang ed. 1996, Bod ljongs stod 
mnga’ris skor gsum..., p. 180. 


Regarding the history of Purang, in general, L. 
Petech 1980, at the end of his “Ya tshe, Guge, 
Purang” article, summarizes the history of 
Purang. R. Vitali 1996a, by contrast, treats the 
history of both Guge and Purang. 


A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, p. 149. 


See A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, p. 104, 
“Atisha.” 


The Drigung abbot highly relevant to Purang 
in this period of Drigung Kagyu revival is 
called “rgyal dbang rarna” in the Té Ngari 
Korsum History (mNga’ ris srid gros rig gnas 
lo rgyus bsdu rub u yon lhan khang ed. 1996, 
p. 180). But he is clearly Dri 18, Gyalwang 
Rinchen Phiintshok. So Rarna must be cor- 
rected to Ratna, i.e., Rin chen in Tibetan: 

he should be rgyal dbang ratna (Gyalwang 
Ratna). 


Victor Chan 1994, p. 959. 


See http://www.drikung.org/. 


Drigung Chédzé Chenmo, vol. He, rJe padma’i 
rgyal mtshan gyi bka’ ‘bum kha pa bzhugs so, 
2. Khyab bdag padma’i rgyal mtshan gyi gsan 
yig thor bu phyogs bsdus bzhugs so, ff. 1-80 
[= pp. 473-629], p. 491/2: ma gcig grub pa’i 
rgyal mo nas rgyud pa’i tshe dpag med Ilha 
gcig bum gcig mar grags ba rta mgrin dang 
?ung *brel ? kyi bla ma rgyud pa ni. 


D. Jackson 1996, p. 341, figs. 190A, B, C, 
and D. 


D. Jackson 2002, p. 166 (no. 2). 
A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, p. 156. 
A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, p. 194. 


In the same book, Binczik and Fischer also 
present many Drigung Kagyu thangkas from 
Phyang. 


See the drikung.org website (http://www. 
drikung.org/), “A Recent Project to Save 
Thangkas of the Drikung Kagyu Tradition” 
(consulted May 11, 2013). 


M. Francois’s unpublished Lamayuru notes 
evidently recorded oral traditions when he 
said: “From that second Drigungpa school one 
could admire for instance the work illustrated 
by the series of thangkas of the seventeen 

first [Drigung] hierarchs, a work ordered by 
Chogyal Phiintshok for the funerary rituals 

of dissolution (dgongs rdzogs), of his father 
Drigungpa Rinchen Phiintshok (1509-1557).” 
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He also speculated that they were brought to 
Phyang from Yangri Gar in the 1850s. 


I vaguely remember hearing in the 1990s that 
the set had for many years been divided up 
among families of Limi. 


Compare D. Jackson 2012, fig. 5.11. 


* Cf. the butterflies fluttering over flowers in 


a thangka painting of siddhas in Tshewang 
Rinchen 2005, nos. 40-42. 


I summarize the Khyenri style in D. 
Jackson 2007, “Painting Styles in the Rubin 
Collection.” 


D. Jackson 1996, p. 161. 


> On murals in the Nyungne Lhakhang of 


Jonang Phiintshokling, see R. Linrothe 

2011, “Polishing the Past: The Style of a 
Seventeenth-Century Tibetan Mural,” Artibus 
Asiae, vol. 71-2, pp. 247-281. 


See D. Jackson 1996, p. 190, plate 30. 


bsTan ’dzin padma rgyal mtshan, Nges don 
(composed in 1808-9), p. 401: lha bris la sby- 
angs pa mdzad pas shin tu mkhas shing da Ita 
*bri gung ‘dir mkhyen lugs kyi ri mo rje ’dis 
[='di’i] zhal slob kyi rgyun yin. 1 owe this ref- 
erence to Mr. Tashi Tsering. Karma Rinchen 
Dargye (Karma rin chen dar rgyas) also men- 
tions a K6nchok Thrinley (dKon mchog ‘phrin 
las) on p. 247, though he would seem to have 
lived much later. 


M. Rhie 1999, p. 55; and Liu I-se 1957, figs. 
22 and 24. 


See Tshewang Rinchen 2005, no. 40. 

Cf. the butterfly fluttering over a flower in the 
thangka painting Gampopa in the present cata- 
log, Fig. 6.12, and Tshewang Rinchen 2005, 
nos. 40-42. 

See Acarya Ngawang Samten 1986, p. 32. 


D. Jackson 2012, Fig. 7.23, and p. 154. 
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D. Jackson 2012, chapters 3 and 7. 
D. Jackson 1996 and 2002. 


bsTan ’dzin padma rgyal mtshan, Nges don, 
p. 401. 


H.H. Drikung Chetsang Rinpoche, interview, 
Hamburg, 1994. 


The Potala Holy Palace in the Snow Land, 
1996, p. 160. 


D. Jackson 1996, p. 159. 


See D. Jackson 2002, Interview. When asked 
whether the Drigung painting tradition pos- 
sessed a tradition of painting the lamas of its 
main Drigung Kagyu lineage (bka’ brgyud 
gser phreng), Yeshe Jamyang replied: “Yes, it 
does. Also depicted in series are the Sa gsum 
ma biography of the [previous incarnations 
of the] Chungtsang Rinpoche [i.e. of Rigdzin 
Chdédrak], which shows the series of his previ- 
ous rebirths. Likewise, the series of previous 
rebirths of the Chetsang Rinpoche is shown, 
from Atisa onward. These were done on a 
large scale.” 
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Presumably these were the years of his birth 
and death. 1719 was a phag year, but 1656 
was a sprel, or “monkey.” 


According to H.H. Drikung Chetsang 
Rinpoche, interview, Hamburg, December 

7, 1994, dKon mchog ‘phrin las bzang po 
painted a small one-day thangka (nyin thang) 
of Jigten Sumg6n that still survived in Ladakh. 


M. Driesch, letter, February 1997. 


See D. Jackson 2002, p. 173, “Stylistic 
Summary.” 


According to H.H. Chetsang Rinpoche (inter- 
view, Hamburg, 1994) we should check land- 
scapes for distinctive local landscape features 
of Drigung such as: |. mountains with pointed 
peaks, 2. turbulent rivers with roiling waves, 
and 3. local special (gentian) flowers (spang 
rgyan me tog). 


* Rase Kénchok Gyatsho 2004b, p. 23. 


This thangka was kindly shared with me 
by Lionel Fournier, who photographed it at 
Phyang Monastery. 


He was identified as Rigdzin Chédrak by Mr. 
Ngawang Tsering. 


See also the dark loop of hair in the drawing 
of Rigdzin Chédrak by Yeshe Jamyang in D. 
Jackson 1996, fig. 191. 


Rase K6nchok Gyatsho, ’Bri gung chos 
*byung, p. 443. 


Olaf Czaja, email of March 7, 2014, cited the 
text as dPal *bri gung bka’ brgyud chos mdzod 
chen mo’i dkar chag (vol. Ro), rJe rig pa rang 
shar gyi rnam mgur dang phag gru’i gsung 
sogs bzhugs so, (1) khyab bdag ‘khor loi 
mgon po rnal ‘byor gyi dbang phyug chen po 
rje btsun rig pa rang shar gyi mchog gi mdzad 
pa’i rnam mgur don bsdus skal Idan dad pa’i 
shing rta zhes bya ba ngo mtshar gyi phreng 
ba zhes bya ba bzhugs so, fols. 1-202 [= pp. 
1-404]. 


Rase K6nchok Gyatsho 2004a, p. 501: dha bri 
ba la sbyangs pas shin tu mkhar par gyur pas 
nyid kyi phyag sor gyi ‘du bye las zhal thang 
mang du bzhengs shing slob ma bskyangs pas/ 
da Ita’i bri ris zhes grags pa’i ri mo’i lugs 
chen bzhi’i ya gyal mkhyen lugs las zur du 
gyes pa’i ri mo’i rgyun ’di byung ngo/. Ibid., 
p. 503: de’i snya phyir ston pa bla na med 
pa’i ’khrungs rabs mdzad brgya dang/ ’phags 
yul grub pa’i khyu mchog brgyad bcu’i rtogs 
brjod sogs dang bde ’dus gra thang bzhengs/ 
gzhan yang bris sku shin tu mang ba dang/ 
dngul gar blugs dang tsan dan dkar dmar las 
sku rten sogs rten mang du bzhengs/. 


I briefly presented the Eri and Tsangri styles in 
D. Jackson 2012, chapters 3 and 4. 


Profile is in Tibetan zur zhal, (Tibetans also 
have a word “half profile,” zur zhal phyed 
tsam pa.) 


Schoettle Tibetica, no. 22 (February 7, 1973), 
lot 7074. 


O. Czaja, email of March 7, 2014. 
See Peter Schwieger 1997. 
See D. Jackson 2012, p. 150 and Fig. 7.17. 


A. Binczik and R. Fischer 2002, p. 154. 
According to tradition, the thangka spoke once 
to the Fifth Dalai Lama. 
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For complete translations of the Padma bka’ 
thang, see Gustave-Charles Toussaint, Le Dict 
de Padma: Padma thang yig (Paris: Librarie 
Ernest Leroux, 1935); and K. Douglas 

and G. Bays, The Life and Liberation of 
Padmasambhava (Emeryville, Ca.: Dharma 
Publishing, 1978), translated from Toussaint’s 
French version. 


G. Essen and T. Thingo in their book 
Padmasambhava explained a great deal about 
the Eight Manifestations of Padmasambhava 
(Guru mtshan brgyad) and its links with 
Nyingma liturgies and practice. 


Compare Phuntsog Sangpo 2000, pp. 172-174. 
There the first thangka of the set portrays only 
eleven episodes. 


See Rase Konchok Gyatsho 2004a, p. 277. He 
refers to an otherwise unknown religious his- 
tory by one of the Togdan Trulku (rTogs Idan 
sPrul sku) of Ladakh. 


According to Marc Frangois, the Palme Gén 
(dPal med dgon) mother monastery was 
founded in 1639 in Nangchen by the third Lho 
bon sprul dKon mchog Phrin las rNam rgyal 
(1612-1669). 


G.-W. Essen and T. Thingo 1989, p. 243f., no. 
1151. 


These and the following references are cour- 
tesy of Prof. M. Driesch.556 Schoettle 
Asiatica, Joachim Baader, no. 1-82, painting 
no. 3, “Baum des kostbaren Jewels.” 


G. Tucci 1949. 


Compare basically the same feature in the 
central Tara’s body nimbus in D. Jackson 
2012, fig. 5.7. 


Cf. M. Rhie and R. Thurman 1999, p. 476f. 
Cf. D. Jackson 2012, figs. 5.10 and 5.11. 
Cf. ibid. 

Jérg Heimbel, email of Feb. 2013. 


Olaf Czaja, email of March 7, 2014, referred to 
dPal ‘bri gung bka’ brgyud chos mdzod chen 
mo’i dkar chag, vol. Nge, rJe rin chen phun 
tshogs kyi gter chos rtsa tho bzhugs so, (44) 
Dam chos dgongs pa yang zab kyi gsol ‘debs 
bzhugs so: fols. 1-2 [= pp. 422-425]. 


K. Tanaka 2003, p. 156. 


See Dalai Lama V, Ngag dbang blo bzang rgya 
mtsho, Zab pa dang rgya che ba’i ..., vol. 1, p. 
70b: Padma’i rigs kyi bdag po, dPal mo lugs 
kyi ’phags pa bcu gcig zhal. The first fourteen 
lineal gurus of that lineage are almost identical 
with those in the “alternative” lineage for the 
initiation of Eleven-faced Avalokitesvara with 
Five Dakas (bCu gcig zhal mKha’ ’gro Inga 
dang bcas pa) that we find recorded in ibid., 
vol. 1, p. 71a: 


1. sPyan ras gzigs (Avalokitesvara) 
2. Bhiksuni Laksmikara 

3. Tsandra Kumara 

4. Su dznya na 

5. Bal po Pe nya ba 

6. Byang sems Zla ba rgyal mtshan 
7. Nyin phug pa 
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8. Sru pa rDo rje rgyal po 

9. Zhang ston dGra ’jigs 

10. "Jad pa rTsi ’Dul ba chen po 
11.mKhan chen !Dog lhod pa 

12. mKhan chen Chu bzang pa 

13. Bla ma Shes rab *bum 

14. rGyal sras Thogs med pa 

15. Rin po che bSod nams bzang po 
16. rJe bSod dar ba 

17. dMar ston pa 

18. Thams cad mkhyen pa dGe ’dun grub 


19. gNas rnying Chos rje Kun dga’ bde legs 
(and below him the lineage is the same as the 
immediately preceding lineage in that source.) 


The first lineage listed by Dalai Lama V, Ngag 
dbang blo bzang rgya mtsho, Zab pa dang 
rgya che ba’i ..., vol. 1, p. 70b: yig rnying 

gi steng nas bCu gcig zhal mkha’ ’gro Inga 
dang bcas pa’i rjes gnang nos pa’i brgyud pa 
ni/ ’phags pa spyan ras gzigs/ dge slong ma 
dpal mo [p. 71a] // pandi ta ye shes bzang 
pol pandi ta zla ba gzhon nu! jo bo a ti sha/ 
lha btsun byang chub ’od/ bal po pe nya ba/ 
byang sems zla ba rgyal mtshan/ grub thob nyi 
phug pa/ bshes gnyen grags pa ba/ klu sgrub 
mtshan can/ dka’ bzhi pa shes rab/ bla ma 
sangs rgyas rin cen/ bag ston gzhon nu tshul 
khrims/ rje rin cen rgyal mtshan/ bla ma rin 
cen grub/ rje rgyal mtshan rin cen/ gnas rny- 
ing pa kun dga’ bde legs rin cen rgyal mtshan/ 
thams cad mkhyen pa dge ‘dun rgya mtsho/ 
tsheg pa blo bzang e wam/ sras khang sngags 
ram pa bzang po rnam rgyal/ rdo rje ’chang 
pha bong kha pa dpal ’byor lhun grub/ rtsa 
ba’i bla ma rje btsun chos dbyings rang grol/ 
des bdag za hor bande la’o//. Note that there 
also existed a special transmission passed on 
by Atisa (Jo bo), ibid., vol. 1, p. 142b: thugs 
rje chen po dpal mo lugs kyi dmar khrid jo bos 
yol ston la gnang ba’i brgyud pa. 


K. Tanaka 1997, no. 14, p. 50. 


Acarya Ngawang Samten 1986, thangkas no. 
8 and 9. 


Christian Luczanits informed me that boys 
depicted within lotuses are found in Guge 
painting. 


For the names and iconography of Kanavatsa 
(Gser be’u) the arhat, see also M. Willson and 
M. Brauen 2000, no. 23. 


On Ajita (Ma pham pa) see M. Willson and M. 
Brauen 2000, no. 18. 


On Vanavasin (Nags na gnas) see also M. 
Willson and M. Brauen 2000, no. 19. 


Olaf Czaja kindly indentified the two 
monasteries. 


Cf. D. Jackson 2012, figs. 5.10 and 5.11, 
whose rocks both featured the hidden forms 
of animals. 


Rahula (sGra can ’dzin) in M. Willson and M. 
Brauen 2000, no. 26. 


Panthaka (Lam bstan) in M. Willson and M. 
Brauen 2000, no. 29. 
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Virtipaksa (Tib. Mig mi bzang or sPyan mi 
bzang) is M. Willson and M. Brauen 2000, 
no. 37. 
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Jigten Sumgén, Zab chos, quoted by Rase 
K6nchok Gyatsho 2001, p. 41f: rje bla ma’i 
zhal snga nas / tha ‘brel ba ‘di la rten ‘brel 
yod pas / [p. 42] ro thams cad tsho ba / snum 
pa/ gad mo rgod pa/ dmar ba snum pa bri/ 
mdangs med cing rid pa rjud pa ma yen pa bri 
/ Ice spyang la sogs pa rnams kyang ‘ grangs 
pa/rgyus pa/ ‘gying ba/ gar stabs byed pa’o 
/ mkha’ ’gro thams cad kyang gar gyi nyams 
dgu dang Idan pa’o / me ri [i.e., me ris] thams 
cad kyang g.yas phyogs su ‘grigs pa bri / 

chu bo thams cad kyang phyogs thams cad 
nas ‘bab pa’o // sprin rnams kyang char dang 
‘brug sgra sgrog pa/ rnal ‘byor ba rams 
kyang brtul zhugs ‘dzin pa mchog bri / ro 
rjud pa dang skam po sogs bris na nor bral ba 
dang ‘tsho ba zhan pa la sogs pa’i skyon yod 
gsungs/. 


K6nchok Tendzin 1994, Figs. 96 and 97. He 
enumerates, p. 299, eight kinds of pa tra, 
beginning with those of the four elements: 
earth, water, fire and air. 


Konchog Lhadrepa 2005, p. 251. 


See the summary of iconographic classes in D. 
Jackson 1984, p. 50. 


M. Willson and M. Brauen 2000, p. 590. 
Ibid., p. 594f. 


Phuntshog Sangpo 2000, example drawing on 
p. 100. 


Ibid., example on p. 82. 
Ibid., example on p. 88. 
Ibid., examples on pp. 90, 92 and 104. 


This painting has been published in D. Jackson 
1996, p. 343, pl. 60. 


Drigung abbatial history, Gangs can rigs 
mdzod no. 8, p. 321: mGar sprul dKon mchog 
bstan ’dzin chos kyi nyi ma, b. Nangchen. 
Olaf Czaja informed me that he was one of the 
main teachers of Dri 29, dKon mchog bstan 
*dzin Chos kyi nyi ma (1755-1792). 


See Padma’i rgyal mtshan, Gangs can rigs 
madzod, vol. 8, p. 321. 


Christie’s Amsterdam, Indian, Himalayan and 
Southeast Asian Art (April 13, 1999), p. 27, 
no. 71. 


D. Jackson 1996, p. 340, fig. 188.Compare 
also to the similar later thangka, D. Jackson 
1996, p. 340, fig. 189. 


Cf. K. Tanaka 2001, p. 127, no. 55. 


Two German-language Ph.D. dissertations (not 
seen) may be of relevance: Hanna Rauber- 
Schweizer 1976, “Der Schmied und sein 
Handwerk im traditionellen Tibet” (Rikon: 
Tibet Institut); and Veronika Ronge 1978, 
“Das tibetische Handwerkertum vor 1959” 
(Wiesbaden: Steiner Verlag). 


Does guru number 5, Padmasambhava actually 
appear in position 4? 


°6 Olaf Czaja, email of October, 2012. Czaja 


in his Kobe presentation also outlined how 
Nyingma teachings were incorporated in 

the Drigung Kagyu school, emphasizing 
Yamiantaka tradition and illustrating them by 
images of thangkas of the Rubin Museum 

of Art. He provided detailed information on 
their iconography, transmission and ritual and 
religious importance and use. He also dealt 
with the broader political context, especially 
the political struggle between the Drigung 
Kagyu and the Geluk, basing himself on texts 
of the ’Bri gung bka’ brgyud chos mdzod chen 
mo collection and related texts. The HAR 
entry for 65815 was updated “Rakta Yamiari: 
Protection from Black Magic,” correcting the 
identification of the main deity depicted, high- 
lighting the role of the “Shang Trom Lineage.” 


*°7 The entry for HAR 65815: Yamari, 


Krodharaja: this meditational deity is a form 
of Manjushri but appears with many features 
of the deities Vajrakila and Guru Dragpur. 
Karma Chagme, of the Karma Kagyu, is a 
prominent seventeenth-century figure in the 
line of the second lineage of dissemination. 
Wrathful in appearance, with three faces and 
six hands, he holds three axes in the right 
hands and hearts in the three left. The right 
face is green and the left face is red. Directly 
above the three faces are three stupas with 

the right and left matching the colours of the 
faces below and the central stupa white above 
the central red face. The Buddhas of the Three 
Times are seated above the three stupas. Large 
blue wings are unfurled behind the upper 
torso. The lower body is in the shape of a kila, 
a three bladed peg, with the point embed- 

ded into two prone corpses lying atop a sun 
and moon disc above a multi-coloured lotus 
blossom. 


At the top center is the bodhisattva of Wisdom 
Manjushri, along with Shakyamuni Buddha 
and Padmasambhava on the viewers left. 
Teachers of the Drigung Kagyu Tradition of 
Tibetan Buddhism fill out the upper half of the 
composition. The lower half of the composi- 
tion is populated with eight retinue figures - 
attendants to the central deity. This deity form 
is unique to Tibetan Buddhism in comparison 
with Indian Tantric Buddhist forms of Yamari. 
Close relationships with the Bon religion, 
indigenous to the Himalayas and Tibet, is 
directly indicated by the shared imagery of 
animal headed retinue figures and the use of 
symbolic stupas and Nirmanakaya Buddha 
figures above the heads, . . . [which are] more 
commonly found with deities of the Bon reli- 
gion. Jeff Watt 2—2008 [updated 10-2012]. 


*8 G. Tucci 1949, p. 548, thangka no. 115, plates 


(black and white) 149 and 150. 


Here I follow an unpublished catalog entry 
for this painting by C. Luczanits, who also 
recorded the captions beneath the figures on 
the front: 


(1) loyn [i.e., o rgyan] sman gyi bla dang 
dbyer med pal 

(2) loyn mkha’ ’gro \ nor lha’i tshogs dang \ 
beasl 

(3) loyn yi dam lha dang dbyer med \ pal 

(3a) las can \ ’gro ba’i don \ du gter \’donl 

(4) oyn bzhi. <sic for gzhi> \ bdag \ gnyan 
po’i \’khor dang bcasl 

(5) oyn dpa’ bo \ ging dang srung mar \ beas! 

(6) oyn dpa’i bo \ gyad dang Idan pal. 


G. Essen and T. Thingo 1991, p. 21. 
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That teaching is referred to in the TBRC web- 
site and elsewhere: rTa mgrin gsang sgrub 
was a revealed teaching received by sKyer 
sgang Chos kyi sengge from Padmasambhava 
in a vision and discovered as a physical terma 
text by sNye mo Sangs rgyas dbang chen. 
The Fifth Dalai Lama’s gSan yig (Dalai Lama 
V, Ngag dbang blo bzang rgya mtsho, Zab 

pa dang rgya che ba’i ..., vol. 3, p. 30 1a) 
also refers to an initiation-ceremony liturgy 
for Secret Hayagriva and Phagmo (rTa phag 
gsang ba’i dbang chog) entitled a Mala of 
Lotuses (Padma’i *phreng ba) which was set 
down in writing by gNubs Nam mkha’i 


snying po. 


Schoettle Asiatica, Joachim Baader, no. 25 
(October 10, 1973), painting no. 8145. 


Olaf Czaja was able to track the relevant 
lineage in the record of teachings of Dri 30 
Tendzin Peme Gyaltshen (1770-1826) There 
one finds, in dPal ‘bri gung bka’ brgyud chos 
mdzod chen mo’i dkar chag, vol. He, rJe 
padma’i rgyal mtshan gyi bka’ ‘bum kha pa 
bzhugs so, p. 489/3: bla ma zhi drag gnyis 

las zhi ba padma gling pa lugs kyi gtor dbang 
thob pa’i brgyud pa ni: chos sku snang ba 
mtha’ yas/ longs sku thugs rje chen po/ sprul 
sku padma ‘byung gnas/ mkha’ ‘gro ye shes 
mtshs rgyal/ Ilha lcam padma gsal/ gter ston 
padma gling pa/ grub chen tshe ‘phel bzang 
po/ rgyal dbang ratna’i mtshan can/ mtshungs 
med chos rgyal phun tshogs/ rgyal dbang chos 
kyi grags pa/ bla ma dkon mchog Ihun grub/ 
rje phrin las bzang po/ dharma raa dza/ shaa 
sa na dha ra/ lho chos kyi rgyal mtshan/ khyab 
bdag chos kyi nyi ma/ des bdag la’o. 


Olaf Czaja, email of March 8, 2014. 


gTer ston Padma gling pa’s life is studied in 
M. V. Aris 1989, Hidden Treasures and Secret 
Lives. 


G.-W. Essen and T. Thingo 1989, no. I-109 
(11-330). 


G. Tucci 1949, p. 317. 
M. Rhie and R. Thurman 1991, no. 115. 


P. Pal 1984, fig. 105. Its lineage might corre- 
spond with the Khyung po rnal ’byor tradition 
of mGon po phyag drug pa, which is docu- 
mented by Ngor chen in his Thob yig rgya 
mtsho, fol. 74a.1. 


P. Pal 2001, p. 252, no. 145, “the early 15th 
century or a little earlier.” 


Cf. M. Rhie 2004 in R. Linrothe and J. Watts 
2004, Demonic Divine, p. 97, note 59. 


R. Linrothe, “Protection, Benefaction 

and Transformation: Wrathful Deities in 
Himalayan Art,” in R. Linrothe and J. Watt 
2004, pp. 3-43. Linrothe built here on his 
book Ruthless Compassion (1999) in which 
he investigated wrathful deities in early 
Indo-Tibetan esoteric art, taking East Indian 
art as his point of departure. In that book he 
employed the term krodha-vighndntaka to 
help label the main group of deities under 
study, a term which corresponds in Tibetan 
to khro bo (“wrathful”) bgegs mthar byed 
(“destroyer of obstacles”), which also is the 
name of one of the Ten Wrathful Ones (khro 
bo bcu). See also M. Willson and M. Brauen 
2000, nos. 214 and 448, and Lokesh Chandra 
1976, Tibetan-Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 281. 


According to the entry for HAR 461 dated 
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December 2001, on the front of painting there 
were the following labeling inscriptions: rigs 
*dzin bdud ’jom rdo rje/ rigs ’dzin rom bu gu 
he tsanda/ slob dpon dpal gyi seng ge/ rigs 
‘dzin gnam Icag me ’bar/. 


According to the HAR 661 entry dated April 
1999, this painting depicts “Yamari, Krishna 
(Buddhist Deity),” and shows “Nyingma 
and Drigung (Kagyu) Lineages.” The entry 
continues: Majfijusri Yamari (Tibetan: jam 
pal shin je. English: Glorious Melodious 
Speech, Enemy of Death): from the Revealed 
Treasure (terma) traditions descending from 
Nub Sanggye Yeshe of the Nyingma School 
and preserved as a special teaching in the later 
Sarma school of Drigung Kagyu. Manjushri 
Yamari, with three faces, black, white, and 
dark red. Having six hands, the three right 
hold a wheel, sword and vajra, the left a hook, 
pestle, and wrathful gesture. Possessing the 
nine sentiments of dance and complete with 
the eight articles of the charnel grounds. 
Having four legs, the left are extended, 
standing in the middle of the [fire] of pris- 
tine awareness.” (Terdag Lingpa Gyurme 
Dorje (1646-1714) and Min-ling Lochen 
Dharmashri 1654—1718. Tibetan source text 
’Dod ’jo bum bzang, page 232). 


Lineage given by HAR: Tsedag Nonpo Necho, 
Shinje She, Dorje Nonpo, Jampal Shenyen, 
Shantigarbha, Yeshe Nyingpo, Khagarbha, 
Dragtung Nagpo, Tsuglag Palge, Orgyan 
Chenpo, Bhasudhara, Nub Chen, Gyashang 
Trom, Nub Chung, Tsurton Rin-dor, Kushang 
Palden, Tsultrim Rinchen, Jangchub Gon, 
Namkai Tsenchen, Rigdzin Tsultrim, Gyaton 
Bonpo, Drigungpa Ratna, Chogyal Puntsog, 
Chokyi Drag, K6nchog Lhundrup, etc. (Tibetan 
source [ ‘Dod ’jo bum bzang? i.e., sGrub thabs 
‘dod ’jo bum bzang?] text page 9). 


Detailed Description: “Blue-black in color 
with three fearsome faces, the right is white 
and left red. Each face has three round red 
eyes and a gaping mouth with bared white 
fangs. Yellow eyebrows, beard, moustache, 
and hair flame upward. In the outstretched 
hands the right hold a gold vajra, sword and 
an eight-pointed weapon wheel. In the left 
hands, the first performs a wrathful gesture; 
the second two hold a pestle and vajra hook. 
Adorned with crowns of five skulls, bone 
ornaments, gold and jewels, he is further deco- 
rated with a choker of skulls, a snake necklace 
and a garland of freshly severed heads. With 
an elephant hide draped over the shoulders, 

a human skin wrapped about the waist, the 
lower body is covered with a tiger skin fas- 
tened with a green sash. Having four legs, the 
right bent and left straight, standing above 

an ornate sun disc, multi-coloured lotus blos- 
som and the prone forms of two red and blue 
horned buffaloes above two humans, he is sur- 
rounded by the tight swirling flames of pris- 
tine awareness —a black Garuda soars at the 
peak. Four attendant wrathful deities accom- 
pany the central figure. At the middle left is a 
maroon deity, wearing a human and tiger skin, 
holding aloft a knife in the right hand and eat- 
ing a heart with the left. Below is a blue deity 
holding in the right hand a representation of 
mount sumeru and an axe upraised in the left. 
Attired in various skins he stands atop a blue 
buffalo. At the middle right is an emaciated 
female form, maroon in colour, holding aloft a 
vajra hook with the right hand and a skullcup 
with the left; wearing a leopard skin lower 
garment. At the bottom right is a maroon deity 


with the hair of the head a mass of upward 
rising snakes, holding a staff of sandalwood in 
the right hand and a vajra tipped lasso in the 
left, both upraised; attired in various unusual 
skins.” 


> Its full title is sGrub thabs ’dod ’jo bum bzang. 


It was published in 1977 in two volumes (pp. 
1-418 and 1-388) from Gangtok by Sherab 
Gyaltsen. 


Loden Sherap Dagyab 1991, Ikonographie 
und Symbolik des tibetischen Buddhismus 
[Iconography and Symbolism in Tibetan 
Buddhism], Teil E: Die Sddhanas der 
Sammlung sGrub-thabs ’dod-’jo(’i bum- 
bzang) [Volume E: The Sadhanas of the 
sGrub-thabs ’dod-’jo(i bum-bzang) collec- 
tion], (Wiesbaden), Asiatische Forschungen, 
no. 114. 


Olaf Czaja, email of March 8, 2014. 


Christian Luczanits kindly send me the inscrip- 
tion found on the back side: Iha mchog ’jam 
dpal khros pa tshe bdag lhas | bdag gi ’gal 
rkyen bar gcod zhi nas kyang | thun rkyen tshe 
bsod ’phel zhing bsam don ’grub | tshe rab ’di 
nas byang chub mchog gi barl rjes su gzung 
zhing mchog mthun dngos grub yang | tshe “di 
nyid la thob par byin gyi rlobsl. 


Cf. the HAR 661 entry: “At the top center is 
Manjushri, yellow in color, holding aloft a 
sword with the right hand and a lotus sup- 
porting a book with the left. At the sides are 
white AvalokiteSvara and blue Vajrapani, both 
peaceful in appearance. At the left corner 

are the two layman Terton Gya Shang Drom 
(11th century) wearing a lotus hat and Namkai 
Nyingpo dressed as an Indian, followed by 
Shantigarbha and Garab Dorje both wear- 

ing monastic robes and red pandita hats. On 
the right side are the two monastic figures, 
Jampal Shenyen (Manjushrimitra) wearing 

a pandita hat and Yeshe Nyingpo with the 
right hand in the gesture of blessing, followed 
by Drag Tung Nagpo (the Indian teacher of 
Nub Sanggye Yeshe) appearing as a mahasid- 
dha, and Terton Lhaje Nub Gyu dressed as a 
layman. 


“Descending on the left side are Vasudhara 
(the Nepali teacher of Nub Sanggye Yeshe) 
dressed as a layman, Tsuglag Palge in the 
robes of a monk with a pandita hat and 
Rinchen Phiintshog (1509-1557) appearing as 
a yogi. Below are Je Tashi Phuntsog (1574— 
1628) wearing a pandita hat and Panchen 
Konchog Lhundrup holding a black mala— 
string of beads. Below that is Konchog Tashi 
Dondrup Chokyi Gyalpo (1704-1754), also 
wearing monastic robes and holding a vajra 
and bell. 


“Descending on the right are Rigdzin Chokyi 
Drag dressed as a layman, Padmasambhava 
wearing the lotus hat and holding a vajra, 
skullcup and katvanga staff, and Nub Sanggye 
Yeshe in the garb of a monk with a red pandita 
hat. Below are Chogyal Phuntsog (1547— 
1602) wearing a pandita hat and Konchog 
Zangpo (1656-1718), both wearing monastic 
robes. Below that is Konchog Tendzin Drodul 
(1724-1776) holding a book and performing 
the mudra of explication, attired in the robes 
of a monk. 


“At the bottom center is a low table placed 
above a fresh human skin and arranged with 
the offerings of the five senses placed in the 
large central skull, nectar and blood in the two 
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smaller vessels at each side, and five more 
skull-cups offered in front. Seated in a relaxed 
posture to the lower left is a yogi wearing a 
white cotton robe. In the right hand held to the 
heart is a curved knife and in the left a mala. 
Looking upwards he performs ritual service 
before the table of prepared offerings.” (Jeff 
Watt 4-99). 


The labels for names on the front of the paint- 
ing are also given in the HAR entry: “Front of 
Painting: Wylie Transliteration of Inscription: 
[Left to right from the top] gter ston rgya 
shang grom, nam kha’i snying po, shan ti gar 
bha, dga’ rab rdo rje, bsdud mdzad rdo rje 
rnon po, ‘jam dpal yas, bsdud mdzad phag 
rdor, ’jam dpal shas gnyen, yas’i snying po, 
khrag mthung nag po, bter ston lha snubs 
rgyud, va su dha ra, gtsug lag dpal dge, rin 
chen phun tshogs, rig ’dzin chos kyi grags pa, 
pad me ’byung gnas, snub sang yas ye shes, 
rje bkris phun tsogs, pan chen dkoog [dkon 
mchog] lhun grub, dkoog [dkon mchog] ’phris 
[‘phrin las] don drub chos kyi rgyal po, chos 
rgyal phun tsogs, dkoog ’phris |‘phrin las] 
bzang po, dkoog[dkon mchog] rtan ’dzin ’gro 
*dul.” 


The Fifth Dalai Lama’s record of teachings 
received records some relevant lineages (Dalai 
Lama V, Ngag dbang blo bzang rgya mtsho, 
Zab pa dang rgya che ba’i...), vol. 3, p. 29b: 
g.yung drug girtags can gnyis ma gtogs 

pa’i dbang che chung gnyis dang lung yongs 
rdzogs kyi brgyud pa ni/ jam dpal ba/ gshin 
rje gshed sdud mdzad rdo rje rnon po/ sprul 
sku dga’ rab rdo rje/ slob dpon ‘jam dpal 
bshes gnyen/ ’phung byed shantim garbha/ 
slob dpon ye shes snying po/ slob dpon kha 
garbha/ rgya gar khrag 'thung nag po/ slob 
dpon gtsug lag dpal dge/ ayon [o rgyan] sangs 
rgyas gnyis pa/ rgyal ba bha sudha ra/ gnubs 
chen sangs rgyas ye shes/ gter ston rgya zhang 
khrom/ lha rje gnubs chung bal (rje mi las 
mthu slobs)/ mtshur ston rin cen rdo rje)/ sku 
zhang dpal Idan/ bla ma tshul khrims rin cen/ 
sngags ’chang byang chub mgon po/ mkhas 
grub nam mkha’i mtshan can/ [p. 30a] / /rigs 
‘dzin tshul khrims zhabs/ rgya ston dbon po 
nam mkha’ rigs ’dzin gsang ba/ (bar khams 
pa)/ lha sras rgyal po’i rnam sprul ’bri gung 
pa rin cen phun tshogs sam mkha’ grol glong 
yangs/ de sras ’bri gung pa chos rgyal phun 
tshogs/ de sras ’bri gung pa bkra shis phun 
tshogs grags pa rgyal mtshan/ de’i gcung ’bri 
gung pa dkon cog phun tshogs sam dbu ru 
smyon pal rig sngags ’chang ba dkon cog lhun 
grub/ sprul pa’i sku mchog gter bdag gling 
pal des bdag la bka’ drin du stsal to// yang 
rnon po nang gcod kyi dbang brgyud lugs gcig 
ni/ rigs ’dzin chos kyi grags pa nas/ zur khyab 
bdag chos dbyings rang grol/ des bdag za hor 
bande la’o//. 


See also Ibid., vol. 2, p. 359a: bri’i rtags yod 
pa’i lung dang bcas pa’i brgyud pa ni/ rdzogs 
pa’i sangs rgyas/ sha ri’i bu/ slob dpon ’jam 
dpal [p. 359b] gshes gnyen/ slob dpon na ga 
rdza na/ slob dpon him ka ra/ ayon [orgyan] 
sangs rgyas gnyis pa/ chos rgyal khri srong 
Ide btsan/ gnubs chen sangs rgyas ye shes/ 
gter ston rgya zhang khrom/ gu ru chos kyi 
dbang phyug /sras pad ma dbang chen ’grub 
chen dmar zhabs ras pa/ rtsi shing rgyal 
mtshan/ ’dzam gling rgyal mtshan/ rtogs ldan 
grags ’bum/ grub chen dpal seng/ bla ma 
brtson ’grus mgon po/ bya bral ba bsod nam 
seng ge/ dam pa chos skyong tshul khrims/ 
slob dpon tshul khrims ’bum/ de gnyis kas pan 
chen pad ma dbang rgyal la phyag rgyas btab/ 
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des rigs ’dzin chen po legs Idan rdo rje la 
phyag rgyas btab/ des chos rgyal ’bri gung pa 
rin cen phun tshogs la phyag rgyas btab/ rgyal 
sras lha rje’i sprul pa chos rgyal phun tshogs/ 
‘bri gung ratna gnyis pa chos kyi grags pa/ 
rigs ‘dzin dkon cog lhun grub/ khyab bdag 
khra tshang pa chen po/ des bdag za hor 
bande la’ol /. 


Rase Kénchok Gyatsho 2004a, ’Bri gung chos 
*byung, p. 524. 


G.-W. Essen and T. Thingo 1989, no. II-331. 


According to its entry from HAR 79, it depicts 
an eighteenth-century thangka of Manjushri 
Yamari (Tibetan: Jam pal shin je): “A spe- 
cial teaching of the Drigung Kagyu School 
descending from the Revealed Treasure 
(terma) lineage of Nub Sanggye Yeshe of the 
Nyingma Tradition.” The HAR entry repeats 
the same extensive description for HAR 661: 
“Manjushri Yamiri, with three faces, black, 
white and dark red... .” 


G.-W. Essen and T. Thingo 1989, I-109/1-—330. 


G.-W. Essen and T. Thingo 1989, vol. 2, p. 
161, no. I-343. 


P. Pal 1984, p. 152, plate 76. 
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On the painters at Phyang in the 1930s, see 
Marco Pallis 1939, p. 3 16ff. 


David Snellgrove 2000, p. 318f. 
Ibid. 


According to the unpublished notes of Marc 
Francois, the Lamayuru Achikhang (A phyi 
khang) was built by the twentieth regent, the 
Third Balog Tulku, Tendzin Gyaltsen (1740- 
1796), in 1782. This sanctuary is dedicated 

to the protectress of the Drigung Kagyu: A 
phyi Chokyi Drélma (1059-1117). The statues 
were made under the regents Bakula Rangdrél 
Nyima (1801-1858), Nyetag Chéying 
Namdrdl (1835-1892) and Togdan Ngawang 
Lodré Gyaltsen (1869-1934). 


According to the unpublished Lamayuru notes 
of Marc Francois, the Lamayuru dPu skyi 
gZims chung (Residence Room of Quality) is 
the official residence apartment of the Ladakh 
Choje which HH Chetsang Rinpoche also uses 
during his frequent visits. The room was built 
in 1905 by the prince of Stok, who was recog- 
nized as the eighth Togdan Choktriil: Kénchog 
Tendzin Ngawang Gyaltshen (1869-1934) and 
who was the disciple of the sixth Chungtsang: 
KG6nchog Thugje Nyima (1828-1889). Togdan 
Rinpoche was named thirty-first regent of 
Ladakh en 1881 and he remained it until 
passing away in 1934. As for painted scrolls 
in that room, on the walls hang the pre- 

cious private thangka collection of the Ninth 
Togdan Thubten Tenpai Gyaltshen (b. 1938). 
As Francois explained: “[Togdan] Rinpoche, 
after having been a monk since childhood, 
married at the age of thirty in response to a 
prophecy about his activities as ‘discoverer 

of hidden texts,’ and he is the father of two 
sons and three daughters. Togdan Rinpoche 
also became minister of the administration of 
Ladakh in the state government of Jammu and 
Kashmir in 1996 and hence pursues the works 
begun in his previous lives.” 
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Tsepon W. D. Shakabpa 1984, p. 177. 
M. Kapstein 2006, p. 163. 
P.S. Jina and K. Namgyal 1999, p. 74ff. 


P.S. Jina and K. Namgyal 1999, pp. 51-55, 
summarize the lives of the four consecutive 
Bakula Tulkus, though not using the name 
Bakula, beginning with Rangdrél Nyima and 
ending with the present rebirth, KGnchok 
Rangdrél Nyima Mipham Sengge (dKon 
mchog rang grol nyi ma mi pham seng ge, 

b. 1976). The third in the series was Bakula 
Rangdrol Nyima who was born at Zangla in 
Zangskar and later became head of the Geluk 
monastery of Spituk. (They mention a second 
candidate as third Bakula Tulku in Tibet.) 


D. Snellgrove 2000, p. 319. 

Kristin Blancke forthcoming. 

Ibid., footnote. 

P.S. Jina and K. Namgyal 1999, p. 75. 


See P. S. Jina and K. Namgyal 1999, p. 75, 
who call it the “Chandazik Lhakhang.” Marc 
Francois in his unpublished Lamayuru notes 
says: “This large hall dedicated to the bod- 
hisattva of compassion has been constructed 
in 1846 by Bakula Rangdrél Nyima, whose 
life was told above. This sanctuary is situ- 
ated opposite the central building, below the 
residence of Rangdrél Nyima Rinpoche, now 
ruined.” 


P.S. Jina and K. Namgyal 1999, p. 75. 


K. Blancke forthcoming in footnote | men- 
tions the same work as an “unpublished 
chronicle, entitled g.Yung drung dgon dang 
po ji ltar chags rabs dang da ltar ji ltar gnas 
tshul gyi rnam dbye bi dza har tisma, which 
is also mentioned in the Belgian and German 
architects Amandus Vanquaille and Hilde Vets 
2004, “Lamayuru, the Symbolic Architecture 
of Light,” p. 87. “[The history] is being trans- 
lated by K. H. Everding.” Vanquaille and Vets 
2004 mention three different accounts (re: 

the activities of Naropa, Rinchen Zangpo and 
Rangdrol Nyima) all of which were currently 
being translated (in circa 2002 or 2004) by 
Karl-Heinz Everding. 


P.S. Jina and K. Namgyal, 1999, p. 125. 


Ibid., told in more detail in chapter 4, pp. 
51-54 


K. Blancke forthcoming, footnote 1. 


P.S. Jina and K. Namgyal 1999, p. 51 dates 
it to 1800; M. Francois, unpublished list of 
Ladakh Chdéjes dates him to 1801. 


Ibid., p. 54. 
K. Blancke forthcoming. 
P. Singh Jina and K. Namgyal 1999, p. 76. 


? See Dalai Lama V, Ngag dbang blo bzang rgya 


mtsho, Zab pa dang rgya che ba’i ...,, vol. 2, 
p. 152b: [work no. 105] rgyal po bka’’*bum 
gyi brgyud pa ni/ chos sku snang ba mtha’ 
yas/ longs sku spyan ras gzigs/ sprul sku srong 
btsan sgam po/ slob dpon padma/ khri srong 
Ide btsan/ grub thob dngos grub/ nyang ral/ 
mi bskyod rdo rje/ shak bzang po/ tha rje dge 
*bum/ lcam mo ye shes mchog /chu sgom pa/ 
mtha’ bzhi bya bral/ tshul chen bsod seng/ 
bkra shis rgyal mtshan/ chu rags pa blo rgyan/ 
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*phags mchog nor bzang/ hor dka’ bzhi pa/ 
bla ma dpal legs/ dka’ bcu byang dpal/ ’phags 
pa blo rin/ yig drug pa shes rab dpall rje grol 
mchog man ’dra/. 


See Dalai Lama V, Ngag dbang blo bzang 
rgya mtsho, Zab pa dang rgya che ba’i ..., 
vol. 3, p. 75b: chos rgyal srong btsan sgam 
pos bod khams spyi mthun du zhal chems kyi 
tshul du ma ’ongs lung bstan yang gter gnas 
mi gcig kyang ’di’i cha lag tu mdzad pa bsam 
yas kyi shing yum ‘bog gi rtsa bar slob dpon 
chen po la rje ’bangs bzhis zhus pa’i lhas 
bsam yas gnyis kyi ‘jig rkyen (gter) dang de 
bzlog thabs dang bcas pa’i lung bstan bla ma 
mnga’ bdag chen pos lho brag mkho mthing gi 
snang mtha’i phyag nas spyan drangs pa dang 
bcas pa rnams legs par thob pa las/ dbang gi 
brgyud pa ni/ chos sku snang ba mtha’ yas/ 
longs sku spyan ras gzigs/ sprul sku srong 
btsan sgam po/ ayon [orgyan] padma ’byung 
gnas/ gter ston grub thob dngos grub zhabs/ 
(la stod pa sngags par la pa can)/ mnga’ bdag 
nyang ral pa can/ (sngags dkar Icang lo can/ 
la stod pa mi [p. 76a] / /bskyod rdo rje/ rje 
btsun shdkya bzang pol (rten dge slong)/ bla 
ma lha rje dge ‘bum/ (sngags dkar Icang lo 
can skyid shang ljangs pa)/ drin can sangs 
rgyas lcam mo ye shes mchog/ byang sems 
chu sgom zhig po/ (la stod pa dge ma snyen 
sgom thag can)/ mtha’ bzhi bya bral chen po/ 
(dbus pa rang byung chas)/ ’jam dbyangs 
bsod nams seng ge/ (stod pa rab byung chas)/ 
bla ma bkra shis rgyal mtshan/ bla chen blo 
gros rgyal mtshan/ (dbus pa rab byung chas)/ 
*phags mchog nor bu bzang po/ mkhas grub 
bzang po rgyal mtshan/ mdo sngags chos kyi 
rgyal mtshan/ bla ma rin cen rdo rje/ snang 
gsal ba bkra shis rgya mtsho/ rigs ’dzin du ma 
rang grol/ rje ngag dbang ye shes grub pa/ zur 
khyab bdag chos dbyings rang grol/ des bdag 
za hor bande la’o//. 


They are mentioned by P. S. Jina 1999, p. 49, 
and listed in more detail by P. S. Jina and K. 
Namgyal 1999, p. 80f., note 9. 


* P.S. Jina and K. Namgyal 1999, p. 80f., note 9. 


Ibid., p. 99. 

Unpublished Lamayuru notes of M. Francois. 
R. Khosla 1979, p. 91. 

M. Francois, unpublished Lamayuru notes. 


Yeshe Jamyang, interview, March 1, 2014, 
Lumbini, by Michael Pahlke. 


Ibid. 


P.S. Jina and K. Namgyal 1995, p. 29. 
Elsewhere P. S. Jina (who knows no Tibetan) 
calls it, confusingly, “Dorjechang,” which may 
be a current nickname, or as the “Chokhang.” 
The “inscriptions” in Prem Singh Jina and 
Konchok Namgyal 1995, p. 114ff., give 

rough phonetic equivalents but no usable 
transliteration. 


Ibid., p. 103. 


P.S. Jina 1999, Some Monasteries, pp. 12-16, 
describes the “Dorjechang” of Phyang, 
which he said was “the main Dukhang of the 
monastery.” 


P.S. Jina and K. Namgyal 1995, p. 105. 
P.S. Jina 1999, p. 14. 
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C. Harris 2005, p. 85. 
See E. Lo Bue 2007b, pp. 354-358. 


E. Lo Bue’s fieldwork in Ladakh was spon- 
sored by the universities of London (for Lo 
Bue 1978) and Bologna (for Lo Bue 2001, 
2002, and 2003). 


According to M. Pallis 1942, p. 349 [=1949 
ed., p. 210]) and [Friedrich A.] Peter (in the 
notes kept at the [Bavarian] State Library in 
Munich as kindly reported to Lo Bue by John 
Bray); however, according to the sculptor 
Ngawang Tshering [of Tia] (interviewed by 
Lo Bue on September 18, 2001), he belonged 
to the Khalang dar rtse clan and was born at 
Lingshed. During his first meeting with Lo 
Bue, on July 29, 1978, Ngawang Tshering 
stated that Tshewang Rigdzin had died around 
1968 at the age of ninety-three. However, 

on July 17, 1978, another former pupil of 
Tshewang Rigdzin, the sculptor bSod nams 
skal bzang, had told Lo Bue that Tshewang 
Rigdzin had died about 1970 at the age of 
eighty. 


M. Pallis 1942, p. 241 [=1949 ed., p. 212]). 


These texts were copied by [Friedrich A.] 
Peter, and are now in the [Bavarian] State 
Library in Munich. Lo Bue thanks John Bray 
for this information. [Mr. Ralf Kramer kindly 
located the text Cha tshad rtogs byed with 

its complete shelfmark as Cod.tibet. 464 and 
showed me the handlist entry: “Cha tshad 
rtogs byed (g.Ya’ sel nas *byung ba’i bris 
*byur gnyis kyi ...)”. According to that incom- 
plete title, it treats “[the proportions] of both 
paintings and sculptures, as explained in [Desi 
Sanggye Gyatsho’s] g.Ya’ sel.” | 


M. Pallis 1942, p. 240f. [=1949 ed., p. 211]). 
Ibid., p. 315f. [=1949 ed., p. 274f.]) 


* D. Snellgrove and T. Skorupski 1977, p. 123. 


Snellgrove and Skorupski wrongly place these 
paintings in the mgon khang. The assembly 
hall where they are actually found rises in 

the upper part of the monastery and has been 
partially closed after an earthquake (perhaps 
that of 1974). Apart from a seat flanked by 
two metal stupas at the back of the assembly 
hall, there is no longer anything left in it 
allowing us to identify it with the "Du khang 
gSar pa [New Assembly Hall] mentioned by 
Snellgrove and Skorupski 1977, p. 123. The 
large clay portraits and Kashmiri metal images 
they mention in connection with it are now 
kept in the Bla ma’i Lha khang and in the 
Guru Padma rgyal po’i khang respectively; 
also the library has been shifted. 


Cf. M. Pallis 1942, pp. 237 and 316. [=1949 
ed., pp. 209 and 275]) 


M. Pallis 1942, p. 241 [=1949 ed., p. 212]). 


Personal communication by [sculptor] 
Ngawang Tshering [of Tia] to E. Lo Bue 
(September 23, 2001). 


G. Tucci 1937, p. 182. 


On [the Drukpa Kagyu sculptor] Ngawang 
Tsering’s life, see also C. Harris 2005. 


E. Lo Bue was indebted to John Bray for 
this information. The collection, bearing the 
title /Ha bzo ba’i patta, is now kept at the 
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Bavarian State Library in Munich. [Mr. Ralf 
Kramer kindly located the 29 sheets of this 
work under the shelfmark Cod.tibet. 466 

and showed me its description in the acces- 
sions handlist: “Vorlageblatter des Kiinstlers 
Tsewang Rigdzin (Tshe-dbang rig-’dzin) aus 
Khalatse. Figuren des lamaist. Pantheons 
nach der bKa’-brgyud-pa-Schule. Mit iko- 
nometrischen Linean. Lha bzo-ba’i patta.” It 
is thus described as “Figures of the Lamaist 
pantheon according to the Kagyupa school.” 
It should be pointed out that by that time 

the two-volume Geluk (dGe lugs) edition of 
a famous collection of sédhanas known as 
Rin ’byung or Rin lhan and illustrated with 
almost five hundred figures of deities (Cf. 
Lokesh Chandra 1991, pp. 33-35, 39-40, and 
205-378.) had been brought to Ladakh from 
Tibet or Mongolia. (Cf. Friedrich A. Peter 
1943, p. 1.) 


This artist owns an iconometric drawing of 
Sakyamuni signed by his master. 


Born in 1943, this sculptor was trained by 
Ngawang Tshering from circa 1955 to circa 
1962. He received one of the ten All-India 
National Awards for Master Craftsmen in 
1978 and taught classes of clay sculpture at 
the Central Institute of Buddhist Studies in 
Choklamsar. 


C. Harris 2005, pp. 86-89. 
E. Lo Bue 2007b. 


M. Pallis 1942, p. 316, 334-337. [Here and 
in the next three footnotes Lo Bue quotes the 
1942 edition.] 


Cf. M. Pallis 1942, pp. 326-328. 
Ibid., pp. 241 and 328. 
Ibid., p. 337. 


M. Pallis 1939, Peaks and Lamas, p. 316ff. 
[1949 edition, p. 275]. On Tshewang Rigdzin 
of Lingshed (d. 1968 or 1970), who was also a 
noted sculptor, see also E. Lo Bue 1983, p. 61. 


Ibid., p. 336 [not found in 1949 edition]. 
E. Lo Bue 1983, p. 60f. 

E. Lo Bue 2007b, pp. 358-360. 

R. Bedi and R. Bedi 1981, p. 77. 

C. Harris 1999, p. 68f. 


In this chapter I begin by adapting what I 
previously published in D. Jackson 2002 and 
2012. 


Ngawang Tsering later translated his tape- 
recording orally into central Tibetan, enabling 
me to translate it into English. 


D. Jackson 2002, p. 153f. See also D. Jackson 
2012, p. 22f. 


See the interview of Yeshe Jamyang. C. Harris 
1999, p. 68, has presented this listing in 
translation or paraphrase, without the original 
Tibetan wording. 


See the interview of Yeshe Jamyang. Cf. D. 
Jackson 1996, p. 364, n. 761, where the ’bri 
bris and g.ye bris seem to be inverted. Cf. also 
C. Harris 1997, p. 268. C. Harris 1999, p. 68, 
mentioned two of the four styles, paraphras- 
ing: “the Driri— should also have brilliant 
colours radiating ‘the full light of day’, with 
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an all pervasive blue in the background of 
each composition.” 


Yeshe Jamyang explained in an aside that the 
style of E district was the painting tradition of 
the Lhasa government (/ha sa’i gzhung gi ri 
mo). Cf. C. Harris 1999, p. 69, who seems to 
have not understood “e ris,” but only its gloss, 
“dbus ris.” 


In the above list, “Kham style” does not refer 
to the Karma Gardri, which was listed above 
separately as the Tshurri and possessed a light 
palette. Instead, it refers to a darker Menri/ 
Karma Gardri synthesis that predominated 

in many parts of Kham by the early twen- 
tieth century (presumably the style of such 
nineteenth-century painters as Chab mdo 
Phur bu tshe ring and his followers). I was not 
aware of this in D. Jackson 1996, p. 364, n. 
761, and suggested instead that the similarly 
“dark” Tsangri should be understood instead 
of Khamri. 


D. Jackson 1996, pp. 338 and 342, where I had 
parts of his sayings second-hand. See also 

C. Harris 1997, p. 268, and 1999, p. 68. In 
D. Jackson 1996, fig. 191, I reproduced 

a drawing of Rigdzin Chédrak by Yeshe 
Jamyang. In addition, E. Lo Bue 1983, p. 
60f., documented to some extent the career 
of Yeshe Jamyang in his study of twentieth- 
century Tibetan painting in Ladakh. I used 
his summary of styles in my Place of 
Provenance catalog, D. Jackson 2012, p. 22f. 


I have adapted the following account from D. 
Jackson 2002, p. 154ff. His family house may 
have been called Palepa. 


5 On Likir (kLu dkyil) Monastery, see D. 


Snellgrove and T. Skorupski 1977, p. 119. 


Some details about his ordination were given 
by a brief biographical sketch in Tibetan 

and English hanging on the wall of Rinchen 
Ling, Nepal, kindly photographed by Michael 
Pahlke. 


Then the very young Chetsang Rinpoche dKon 
mchog bstan ’dzin kun bzang ’phrin las lhun 
grub (b. 1946). 


The Chungtsang Rinpoche was then the young 
Tendzin Chokyi Nangwa (bsTan ’dzin chos 
kyi snang ba, b. 1942). 


Yeshe Jamyang in an aside explained that 
most statues were gilt copper, except the clay 
images of Achi (A phyi) and Génpo (mGon 
po, i.e., Mahakala). Makers of sculpture 
mostly came to Drigung from Lhasa. He also 
explained, “Local central Tibetans considered 
family lineages that practiced crafts or tech- 
niques (bzo) to be low caste. Also artisans who 
made clay statues (‘jim bzo ba) were viewed 
as low caste. But thangka painters were 
considered better and shown high regard. In 
Drigung a painter was called a ‘/ha bris’ and 
not ‘dpon,’ as in Ladakh. In Ladakh, makers 
of images were also respected, unlike in U.” 


Down to here, I based Yeshe Jamyang life 
story on the interview, D. Jackson 2002, pp. 
154-157. 


D. Jackson 2002, p. 157. 
E. Lo Bue 2007b, p. 358. 


Uru Katshal or Wuru Katshal (dBu ru ka 
tshal). E. Lo Bue saw this temple, dating back 
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to the monarchic period, being restored in the 
summer of 1996. 


Ibid. 


These five paintings were, according to E. Lo 
Bue 1983, p. 60, painted in 1978 and 1979 
by Yeshe Jamyang at Thub bstan bshad sgrub 
byang chub gling. 


Interview, D. Jackson 2002, p. 157. 


For part of one Lamayuru mural by Yeshe 
Jamyang, see C. Harris 1997, p. 268, fig. 304. 
See also E. Lo Bue 1983, p. 60, who states 
that this work was done in 1975. 


Interview, D. Jackson 2002, p. 157. 


On Tsering Wangdu of Nyurla, see E. Lo Bue 
2005. 


E. Lo Bue 2007b, p. 358. 
Interview, D. Jackson 2002, p. 157f. 


A Geluk monk born at Lingshed, Ngawang 
Chophel went to Tibet and spent ten years at 
the monastery of Drepung, training there as 
a painter for four years before returning to 
Ladakh. 


E. Lo Bue 2007b, p. 359. 


The detail of the wall painting published by E. 
Lo Bue 1983, p. 61, pl. 50, was photographed 
by Nancy Rollier on the August 4, 1978, not in 
1975, as stated by D. Jackson 2002, p. 165. 


E. Lo Bue 2007b, p. 360; and E. Lo Bue 1983, 
p. 60f. 


E. Lo Bue 2007b, p. 360. 


Interview, D. Jackson 2002, p. 157. According 
to Paljor Tsarong, email of Feb. 2014, the 
murals were painted in 1991, a year before the 
monastery was inaugurated. 


E. Lo Bue 2007b, p. 360. 

C. Harris 1999, p. 69. 

E. Lo Bue 2001, p. 214. 

D. Snellgrove 2000, p. 318f. 


2 M. Francois, unpublished Lamayuru research 


notes of 2002. 


Such dark scalloped outer edges were as seen 
before in D. Jackson 2012, p. 43 and Fig. 3.16. 


D. Jackson 2012, fig. 4.12. 
C. Harris 1997, p. 267. 
Cf. C. Harris 1997, fig. 303. 


R. Khosla 1979, p. 132, named Ngawang 
Dorje as being with little doubt “one of the 
finest painters of the Tibetan tradition alive” 
and published two details of his propor- 

tion drawings as his plates 163 and 164. 
According to Khosla, the painter had “spent 
his early years in Lhasa studying the art since 
childhood.” 


Yeshe Jamyang, interview, March 1, 2014, 
Lumbini, by Michael Pahlke. 


Acording to the written statement of Ayang 
Rinpoche (Ga A dbyangs Rin po che), 
London, December 1994, an artistically gifted 
young monk named Ka Gyatsho of Bylakuppe 
Kagyu Monastery, after first studing art in 


PAINTING TRADITIONS OF THE DRIGUNG KAGYU SCHOOL 


Dharamsala at the LTWA for nine years [under 
the painting master Sanggye Yeshe, 1924— 
2009], was sent in around 1994 to learn the 
special Driri style under Yeshe Jamyang. Mr. 
Tashi Tsering informed me that Ka Gyatsho 
was from Ayang Rinpoche’s Drigung Kagyu 
monastery (bKa’ dgon Thub bstan bshad 
sgrub byang chub gling) at Bylakuppe Tibetan 
Settlement, in Karnataka State, South India. 
He presumably studied the Dridri in Ladakh 
in around 1994 at the behest of Drigung 
Chetshang Rinpoche; he is now no longer a 
monk and is believed to live on the East Coast 
of the USA. 


™0 According to Michael Pahlke, LIRI, email of 
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March 1, 2014, Tshering’s teacher was a mas- 
ter painter from Samye, who renovated that 
monastery in the 1980s. Tshering himself was 
in his forties and painted at Rinchen Ling in 
2008 and 2009. 


According to Michael Pahlke, email of March 
1, 2014, the murals in the Rinchen Ling 
Lhakhang (successive abbots [gDan rabs], 
etc.) were painted by Sanggye (Sangs rgyas) 
from Bhutan, who was close to fifty years old 
and also painted Chagmed Rinpoche’s monas- 
tery in Pharping, Nepal. He is now painting a 
Nyingma Gonpa in Pharping. At Rinchen Ling 
he worked in 2008 and 2009. 


CHAPTER II 
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This chapter is a considerably expanded 
version of an earlier article on this subject 
(Christian Luczanits, “A First Glance At 
Early Drigungpa Painting,” in Studies in 
Sino-tibetan Buddhist Art. Proceedings of the 
Second International Conference on Tibetan 
Archaeology & Art, Beijing, September 
3-6, 2004, ed. Xie Jisheng, Shen Weirong, 
and Liao Yang (Beijing: China Tibetology 
Publishing House, 2006)), in which I summa- 
rized some of the characteristics of early Dri- 
gung painting. After this preliminary study, I 
continued this research, as I again and again 
encountered Drigung art, be it at my research 
for the Rubin Museum or on the early monu- 
ments in the western Himalayas. David Jack- 
son’s project of reviewing in a catalog the art 
of this school throughout its history was thus 
a welcome occasion to add a summary of 
my most recent research. Amy Heller, David 
Jackson, Rob Linrothe, and Nils Martin 
kindly provided important suggestions and 
references for this chapter. Rob Linrothe also 
generously provided photographs from Ling- 
shed Monastery. 


™3 The Nyingma School already emphasized simi- 
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lar teachings usually referred to as Mahayoga. 
What this term referred to in the 9th and 10th 
centuries is neatly summarized in Sam van 
Schaik, “A Definition of Mahayoga. Sources 
From the Dunhuang Manuscripts,” Tantric 
Studies | (2008). 


These identifications are spread throughout 
the literature on early Buddhist painting, 

the following providing some examples: 
Kathryn H. Selig Brown, ed. Eternal Pres- 
ence. Handprints and Footprints in Buddhist 
Art (Katonah, NY: Katonah Museum of Art, 
2004), 61, pl. 27; David P. Jackson, Mirror of 
the Buddha: Early Portraits from Tibet (New 
York: Rubin Museum of Art, 2011), p. 79-82, 
figs. 3.8, 3.9, 3.10; and HAR, “Himalayan Art 
Resources.” accessed January, 2014, http:// 
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www.himalayanart.org/., nos. 57024, 68872, 
68871. 


See David P. Jackson, “Situ Panchen: His Life 
and Artistic Activities,” in Patron and Painter: 
Situ Panchen and the Revival of the Encamp- 
ment Style, ed. David P. Jackson (New York: 
Rubin Museum of Art, 2009): 38-69. 


These are rather rare, see for example, Jack- 
son, Mirror of the Buddha, fig. 2.16; published 
earlier without recognition of the school 
affiliation (Steven M. Kossak and Jane Casey 
Singer, Sacred Visions. Early Paintings from 
Central Tibet (New York: The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1998), no. 30). 


For example, Kossak and Singer, Sacred 
Visions; Jane Casey Singer, “An Early Paint- 


ing from Tibet,” Orientations 17 (1986); _ 
Jane Casey Singer, “Early Portrait Painting 
in Tibet,” in Function and Meaning in Bud- 156 


dhist Art: Proceeding of a Seminar Held At 

Leiden University, 21-24 October 1991, ed. 

K.R. van Kooij and H. van der Veere (Gron- 

ingen: Egbert Forsten, 1995); Jane Casey it 
Singer, “Early Thankas: Eleventh-thirteenth 
Centuries,” in On the Path to Void (Bombay: 
Marg Publications, 1996); Jane Casey Singer, 
“Early Thankas: Eleventh-thirteenth Centu- 
ries,” Marg 48 (1996); Jane Casey Singer, 
“Taklung Painting,” in Tibetan Art. Towards 
a Definition of Style, ed. Jane Casey Singer 
and Philip Denwood (London: Laurence King 
Publ., 1997); Jane Casey Singer and Philip 
Denwood, eds. Tibetan Art: Towards a Defini- 
tion of Style (London: Laurence King, 1997); 
Jane Casey Singer, “The Cultural Roots of 
Early Central Tibetan Painting,” in Sacred 
Visions. Early Paintings From Central Tibet, 759 
ed. Steven M. Kossak and Jane Casey Singer 

(New York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

1998); Jane Casey Singer, “A Tibetan Paint- 

ing of Chemchok Heruka’s Mandala in the 
McCormick Collection, Revisited,” in Dating 
Tibetan Art. Essays on the Possibilities and 
Impossibilities of Chronology from the Lem- 

pertz Symposium, Cologne, ed. Ingrid Kreide- 
Damani (Wiesbaden: Ludwig Reichert Verlag, 

2003). 
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Aldo Mignucci, “Three Thirteenth Century 760 
Thangkas: a Rediscovered Tradition From 

Yazang Monastery?,” Orientations 32 (2001); 
Jackson, Mirror of the Buddha, p. 4-7, figs. 

1.3, 14. 


These have first been formulated in Luczanits, 
“A First Glance at Early Drigungpa Painting”, 
on which this contribution expands. 


Jackson, Mirror of the Buddha. 


So far this builds on earlier work I have pub- 
lished but complements it with an important 


new addition. ae 


See Deborah E. Klimburg-Salter, “Lama, 
Yidam, Protectors,” Orientations 35 (2004). 


Phagmotrupa is referred to as phag mo gru pa, 
and Drigungpa as rin che ‘bri khung pa. 


In this painting, Drigungpa is flanked by the 

ten main deities of a variant or even early 

version of the Guhyasamaja-Aksobhyavajra/ 

gSang ‘dus Mi bskyod rdo rje mandala with 

the female forms represented on the more 

prominent left side and the partners in a posi- 

tion mirroring each other. The captions on the 

Rubin Museum drawing identify the deities sé 
in the following way (keeping the original 
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spelling): Samayatara (dam tshig sgrol ma) the 
consort of Amoghasiddhi, Pandaravasini (gos 
kar mo), Buddhalocana (sangs rgyas sbyan), 
Mamaki (ma ma gi), and Samantabhadri (kun 
tu bzang mo). Then, mirroring the goddesses 
are five male deities whose names have a 
quality to be overcome at the first part of 
their name and vajra as the second part. The 
qualities are the five conflicting emotions 
(paricaklesa; nyon mongs Inga), which are 
also known as the five poisons (dug Inga). 
From left to right the deities are Delusion- 
vajra (moha/gti-mug; ti mug rdo rje), Hatred- 
vajra (dvesa; zhe sdang do rje), Pride-vajra 
(mdana/nga rgyal; ngar rgyang rdo rje), 
Desire-vajra (raga; ‘dod chags rdo rje) and 
Envy-vajra (irsyd / phra(g)-dog; ‘phrang dog 
rdo rje). 


Selig Brown, Eternal Presence, 19-22. 


Selig Brown, Eternal Presence, 39 notes the 
“bunion-like curve” on the footprints of this 


group. 


The replacement of the deity through the 
teacher is part of the gurwyoga practice. 


In addition, there are two possible names in 
the inscription. The first verse can be read as 
mentioning Gompa Rinchen Dorje (bsGom pa 
Rin chen rdo rje) as the one who requested the 
painting. The final verse may refer to Drakpa 
O (Grags pa <od) for whose worship this 
object has been made. Neither of them helps 
to clarify the paintings’ context. For a more 
thorough discussion of this text, its reading(s), 
and interpretation see David Jackson’s main 
text in this volume. 


For overviews and large pictures of this lin- 
eage, see Roger Goepper, “Clues for a Dating 
of the Three-storeyed Temple (sumtsek) in 
Alchi, Ladakh,” Asiatische Studien: Zeitschrift 
der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fiir Asien- 
kunde / Etudes Asiatiques: Revue de la Société 
Suisse d’Etudes Asiatiques 44 (1990), and 
Roger Goepper and Jaroslav Poncar, Alchi. 
Ladakh’s Hidden Buddhist Sanctuary. the 
Sumtsek (London: Serindia, 1996), p. 212 and 
216f. 


Example one in Christian Luczanits, “Art- 
historical Aspects of Dating Tibetan Art,” in 
Dating Tibetan Art. Essays on the Possibilities 
and Impossibilities of Chronology from the 
Lempertz Symposium, Cologne, ed. Ingrid 
Kreide-Damani (Wiesbaden: Ludwig Reichert 
Verlag, 2003) and Christian Luczanits, “Sid- 
dhas, Hierarchs, and Lineages: Three Exam- 
ples for Dating Tibetan Art,” in Mirror of the 
Buddha: Early Portraits from Tibet, ed. David 
P. Jackson (New York: Rubin Museum of Art, 
2011). 


The caption identifies the deity as Vajradhara. 
The iconographic appearance of the figure, 
having the right hand in front of the chest and 
the left on the hip as if holding a vajra and bell 
in the respective positions, instead suggests an 
identification as Vajrasattva. It is to be noted, 
however, that in early western Himalayan art 
the iconographies of Vajradhara, Vajrasattva, 
and even Vajrapani have not been as clearly 
distinguished as one would expect. Represen- 
tations of Vajradhara with the hands separated 
are also found on early stone steles possibly 
representing Drigungpa (see Jackson, Mirror 
of the Buddha, fig. 1.29) 


Certainly the lighter complexion serves to 
distinguish them from the dark Indian siddhas 
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(see Goepper and Poncar, Alchi, p.216 and n. 
141), a convention used in many even much 
later art works, but this does not necessarily 
explain why they are white. 


The complete inscription runs as follows 
(including the unconventional spellings): 

*/1 bdag dge slong Tshul khrims °° bgya ba 
Il xdus gsum gi sangs rgyas thams cad kyi sku 
gsum thugs kyi bdag ny # |! [mame of each 
deity/teacher with the following veneration 
formula] ... la phyag ‘tshal zhing skyabsu 
‘chi’o | 


“T the monk called (ces bya ba) Tshul khrims 
‘od with my own (bdag nyid) body speech and 
mind of all the buddhas of the three worlds 
pay homage and take refuge to (skyabs su 
mchi ba) ... [the respective deity/teacher]”. 


These two teachers, who naturally puzzled 
Roger Goepper, have later been identified in 
David P. Jackson, “Lama Yeshe Jamyang of 
Nyurla, Ladakh: The Last Painter of the ’bri 
Gung Tradition,” The Tibet Journal XXVII 
(2002), 164, as the two relatives of Gampopa 
(sGam po pa) who succeeded him at his mon- 
astery Dagla-gampo (Dwags lha sgam po), 
namely bla ma Dags po on = Dagpo Gomtshiil 
(Dwags po sGom tshul; 1116-1169) and bla 
ma Dags po on chung ba = Dagpo Gomc- 
hung Sherab Changchub (Dwags po sGom 
chung Shes rab byang chub; 1130-1173). On 
Gampopa and the familial inheritance of his 
monastery see Ronald M. Davidson, Tibetan 
Renaissance. Tantric Buddhism in the Rebirth 
of Tibetan Culture (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2005), 282-90. 


See Roger Goepper, “The ‘Great Stupa’ at 
Alchi,” Artibus Asiae LIT (1993). 


In contrast to the Great Chérten, the small 
one has remained largely unnoticed after the 
initial report on it in David L. Snellgrove and 
Tadeusz Skorupski, The Cultural Heritage 
of Ladakh, 1. Central Ladakh (Warminster: 
Aris & Phillips, 1977), 78, where the chdrten 
is described briefly. They also note that the 
teachers represented in the inner chérten in 
this case have a context. I have mentioned 
the lineage in several publications, but only 
Christian Luczanits, “Alchi and the Drigungpa 
School of Tibetan Buddhism: the Teacher 
Depiction in the Small Chorten At Alchi,” in 
Mei Shou Wan Nian - Long Life Without End. 
Festschrift in Honor of Roger Goepper, ed. 
Jeong-hee Lee-Kalisch, Antje Papist-Matsuo, 
and Willibald Veit (Frankfurt a. M.: Peter 
Lang, 2006) contains a more detailed study of 
the relevant Drigungpa panel. 


Luczanits, “Alchi and the Drigungpa School.” 


Both the siddha in the center above the teacher 
as well as the siddha on the far right may 
represent the immediate predecessor of the 
central teacher. 


Elsewhere described as “thin, reed-like wand 
or trumpet” (Robert N. Linrothe, “Strengthen- 
ing the Roots,” Orientations 38 (2007), p. 69). 


See also Robert N. Linrothe, Holy Madness. 
Portraits of Tantric Siddhas (Chicago and 
New York: Serindia Publications in associa- 
tion with Rubin Museum of Art, 2006), p. 
364-366, and Robert N. Linrothe, “Conserva- 
tion Projects in Ladakh, Summer 2008,” Ori- 
entations 40 (2009), p. 97-99. 
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There is an obvious time gap between Phad- 
ampa and Drigungpa. 


Drigungpa was not ordained until the 
age of thirty-three and after the death of 
Phagmotrupa. 


See in particular Kurtis R. Schaeffer, “Crystal 
Orbs and Arcane Treasuries: Anthologies of 
Buddhist Tantric Songs From the Tradition of 
Dampa Sangye,” Acta Orientalia 68 (2007). 


My hesitation mainly results from the fact 
that there are at least two “black Indians” 
(rgya gar nag po) recorded in the literature, a 
smaller one (rgya gar nag chung) closer to the 
time of Drigungpa, but they soon merge into 
one. 


I first tried to direct attention to this fact in 
Christian Luczanits, “On an Unusual Painting 
Style in Ladakh,” in The Inner Asian Inter- 
national Style 12th-14th Centuries. Papers 
Presented At a Panel of the 7th Seminar of the 
International Association for Tibetan Studies, 
Graz 1995, ed. Deborah E. Klimburg-Salter 
and Eva Allinger (Wien: Osterreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1998). 


See Luczanits, “Art-historical Aspects of Dat- 
ing Tibetan Art,” Example One, republished in 
a slightly revised form in Luczanits, “Siddhas, 
Hierarchs, and Lineages.” 


For the wider context of the representation 

of the Eight Great Adepts see Christian Luc- 
zanits, “The Eight Great Siddhas in Early 
Tibetan Painting” (from c. 1200 to c. 1350, in 
Holy Madness: Portraits of Tantric Siddhas, 
ed. Rob Linrothe (New York: Rubin Museum 
of Art, 2006). 


This indicates that, at least within the Drigung 
School, Nagarjuna among the Eight Great 
Adepts was not identified with the Tantric 
siddha of the same name, but with the second- 
century author of the Prajidparamitasiitra. 


Although the iconography of this siddha in 
early Drigung painting refers to stories today 
associated with Savaripa, the younger Saraha, 
the captions consistently identify Saraha. On 
the Rubin Museum drawing the attendants of 
Saraha are identified as Brahmant (bram che 
mo) and Roha (ro ha). 


In the early iconography Padmavajra may 
simply have held a red lotus, referring to his 
name. 


This identification is based on the red disc 
depicted above the horn the mahasiddha holds, 
which in this case can be interpreted as a 
drinking horn. I have not come across a simi- 
lar representation of this adept, who is most 
commonly portrayed drinking from a skull cup 
and raising one arm toward the sun. However, 
this identification appears likely as Virtipa 
already occurs among the Drigung adepts as 
attendant to Indrabhiti, and it accounts for the 
ninth one in the Small Chorten. 


The two bottom siddhas hold a bell in the left 
hand. 


The dates given for the abbots of Drigung 

are taken from TBRC, “Tibetan Buddhist 
Resource Center,” accessed October 2013, 
http://tbre.org/search/. Listings of the Drigung 
abbots are further available in Khenpo K6n- 
chog Gyaltsen, The Great Kagyu Masters: The 
Golden Lineage Treasury (Ithaca: Snow Lion 
Publication, 1990), p. 270 and under http:// 
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www.drikung.org > Drikung Kagyu Lineage, 
which also makes some texts on the Drigung 
School available. 


On this lineage see the short mention in Peter 
Alan Roberts, The Biographies of Rechungpa: 
The Evolution of a Tibetan Hagiography 
(Routledge, 2007), p. 9-11, and Rdo rje mdzes 
‘od, Bka’ brgyud kyi rnam thar chen mo rin 
po che’i gter mdzod dgos ‘dod ‘byung gnas (A 
Collection of Lives of the Successive Masters 
in the Transmission Lineage of the ‘Bri-gung 
Bka’-brgyud-pa Tradition in the Nepal-Tibet 
Borderlands (Bir, Distt. Kangra, H.P.: D. 
Tsondu Senghe, 1985). Curiously it is the lat- 
ter work that forms the bases of the hagiogra- 
phies in Gyaltsen, The Great Kagyu Masters, 
but the translation does end with the life of 
Drigungpa, while the text continues with five 
more local lineage masters. 


Previously published in Kossak and Singer, 
Sacred Visions, no. 17. See also the technical 
analysis of this painting in the same publica- 
tion (Robert Bruce-Gardner, “Realizations. 
Reflections on Technique in Early Central 
Tibetan Painting,” in Sacred Visions. Early 
Paintings from Central Tibet, ed. Steven M. 
Kossak and Jane Casey Singer (New York: 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1998) and 
Jackson, Mirror of the Buddha, p. 159, fig. 
5.25. 


This thangka has been published in Deborah 
E. Klimburg-Salter, The Silk Route and the 
Diamond Path: Esoteric Buddhist Art on the 
Trans-himalayan Trade Routes (Los Angeles: 
UCLA Art Council, 1982), pl. 111; Klimburg- 
Salter, “Lama, Yidam, Protectors,” fig. 2; 
Selig Brown, Eternal Presence, p. 41, pl. 8. 


Although Klimburg-Salter, in “Lama, Yidam, 
Protectors” essentially compares the Rubin 
Museum drawing with the private collection 
footprint, the two-generation gap between 
these paintings has not been recognized by the 
author. 


See Selig Brown, Eternal Presence, p.41. 


Pratapaditya Pal, Himalayas. An Aesthetic 
Adventure (Chicago: The Art Institute of 
Chicago in association with the University 

of California Press and Mapin Publishing, 
2003), p. 203, 291-92, no. 132; Amy Heller, 
“A Tangka Portrait of Drigung Rinchenpel, 
Jikten Sumg6n,” JIATS 1 (2005) is dedicated 
to this painting and publishes a reading of the 
inscription; Jackson, Mirror of the Buddha, p. 
155, fig. 5.21. 


Pal came to the same conclusion, but on the 
basis of the assumption that the two bodhisat- 
tvas flanking the hierarch stand for his two 
main disciples and successors, an interpreta- 
tion for which no proof is offered. 


I would like to thank Amy Heller for her 
efforts in establishing the connection to the 
owner. While I have been unable to interpret 
the inscription in its entirety on the basis of 
the photographs provided, the most relevant 
part is in the poorest condition, the gist of the 
text is clear from the preserved traces and the 
structure. There is no doubt that Drigungpa 
is mentioned in the inscriptions on the back, 
but the reading of sku, body, and thus a direct 
identification of the representation of the 
figure on the front cannot be maintained for 
compositional reasons. Instead, the back man- 
tras represent the speech form of the lineage 
figures depicted on the front, among which 
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is Drigungpa, his mantra ending with the 
customary ham rather than sku. The names of 
the succeeding three teachers cannot be inter- 
preted conclusively, but they certainly do not 
conform to the abbots of Drigung, as would be 
expected. This indicates that there may well 
be another lineage relevant in the Drigung 
context. 


See Lokesh Chandra, Buddhist Iconography 
(New Delhi: International Academy of Indian 
Culture and Aditya Prakashan, 1986), no. 249. 


This is suggested in Selig Brown, Eternal 
Presence, p.40. Also in Jackson, Mirror of the 
Buddha, p. 157, fig. 5.23. 


See Selig Brown, Eternal Presence, p.39, pl. 
6. 


Of course, the Alchi Small Chorten depic- 
tion has a siddha immediately preceding 
Drigungpa, but there his standard predecessor, 
Phagmotrupa, is not represented immediately 
above him. 


Selig Brown, Eternal Presence, p. 40, pl. 7; 
Jackson, Mirror of the Buddha, p. 159, fig. 
5.25. 


See Martin Willson and Martin Brauen, eds. 
Deities of Tibetan Buddhism. The Ziirich 
Paintings of the Icons Worthwhile to See (bris 
Sku Mthon Ba Don Ldan) (Boston: Wisdom 
Publication, 2000), 139. It may well be that 
the red goddess on the Pritzker footprint paint- 
ing also held an ankusa. 


Pratapaditya Pal, Tibet: Tradition and Change 
(Albuquerque, [N.M.]: Albuquerque Museum, 
1997), no. 23. 


This makes sense only if the figure is drinking 
from the cup, as known from Vajrayogini rep- 
resentations. In none of the other representa- 
tions does Viriipa hold a skull cup in his raised 
hand. 


The depiction of the mule with a relatively 
large head and a low back is reminiscent 

of the horse depictions in two Nepalese 
manuscripts dated to the late 16th century, see 
Pratapaditya Pal, The Arts of Nepal, Part II: 
Painting (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1978), figs. 178, 
179; Gilles Béguin and Suzanne Held, Nepal 
(Miinchen: Hirmer, 1997), nos. 28-30. 


Collection of University of Michigan Museum 
of Anthropology, #17487, Koelz Collection; 
see Carolyn Copeland, Tankas from the Koelz 
Collection (Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan, 1980), p. 98, and HAR no. 92037. 


See Carla M. Sinopoli, The Himalayan Jour- 
ney of Walter N. Koelz: The University of 
Michigan Himalayan Expedition, 1932-1934 
(Ann Arbor: Museum of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 2013), p. 28, Table 1, 
on the sources of the paintings in the Koelz 
Collection. 


The lineage begins in the top-right corner with 
Vajradhara (entirely lost), Tilopa, and Naropa, 
jumps to Marpa and Milarepa on the opposite 
side, and then must continue just after Naropa 
with Gampopa. The reading of the remaining 
two figures is uncertain, as both possible read- 
ings have their merits. If the lineage continues 
to jump back and forth, Gampopa would be 
followed by Phagmotrupa to the side of Marpa 
and Drigungpa would be in the top center. In 
this reading these three teachers are of white 
complexion, while Drigungpa’s pupil is flesh 
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colored. If the teachers are to be read left to 
right Phagmotrupa would be in the top center, 
followed by Drigungpa who would be singled 
out by his complexion and his successor. To 
complicate matters, the top-central figure does 
have the beard characteristic for Phagmotrupa, 
and the person succeeding him bears none of 
the characteristics of Drigungpa. 


The fragmentary texts on this painting also do 
not help in its interpretation. What is legible 
consists of the Forbearance Verse and a dedi- 
cation of merit formula following it. 


On the market-oriented repainting of this 
thangka and a picture of its original appear- 
ance see Robert N. Linrothe, Christian Luc- 
zanits, and Jeff Watt, “Turning a Blind Eye,” 
Orientations 35 (2004). The painting is also 
published in Jackson, Mirror of the Buddha, 
p. 46, 48, fig. 2.14. 


The relationship of old and new is well 
illustrated by the perfectly clear caption on 
the front identifying the depicted, ma bras 
pa, which can be explained only as a rewrit- 
ing based on the originally legible letters by 
somebody not very familiar with the Tibetan 
language. Originally, the caption likely read 
mi bla ras pa, using the unusual spelling also 
found on the back of the painting. 


Advertisement in Orientations 37, no. 8. 


Two more such mind disciples are mentioned 
in the text, but only the lives of Yangda- 
kdzongwa Gongma and Chiindorwa are 
described in some detail. For the hagiography 
of bla ma Yang dag rdzong ba gong ma see 
Rdo rje mdzes ‘od, Bka’ brgyud kyi rnam thar 
chen mo, p. 505-507. 


Previously I had assumed that such composi- 
tions date to only the 13th century, with the 
destruction of Drigung Monastery a pos- 

sible turning point, and could not prove the 
existence of a western Tibetan lineage. This 
painting indicates that at least in the western 
Himalayas there has been a continuity beyond 
that point. The existence of this western 
Tibetan lineage was also crucial to make sense 
of the lineage on the Koelz painting. 


On Wanla see Christian Luczanits, “The 
Wanla bkra shis gsum brtsegs,” in Buddhist 
Art and Tibetan Patronage Ninth to Four- 
teenth Centuries, ed. Deborah E. Klimburg- 
Salter and Eva Allinger (Leiden: Brill, 2002); 
Gerald Kozicz, “The Wanla Temple,” in 
Buddhist Art and Tibetan Patronage Ninth to 
Fourteenth Centuries, ed. Deborah E. Klim- 
burg-Salter and Eva Allinger (Leiden: Brill, 
2002); Kurt Tropper, “The Historical Inscrip- 
tion in the Gsum brtsegs Temple at Wanla, 
Ladakh,” in Text, Image and Song in Trans- 
disciplinary Dialogue. Piats 2003: Tibetan 
Studies: Proceedings of the Tenth Seminar of 
the International Association for Tibetan Stud- 
ies, Oxford 2003, Volume 10/7, ed. Deborah 
Klimburg-Salter, Kurt Tropper, and Christian 
Jahoda (Leiden, Boston: Brill, 2007). 


See also note 761. 


Such a double representation with Vajrasattva 
painted white also is found on the Pritzker 
hierarch, with Vajrasattva underneath Vajrad- 
hara, and the thangka with six early Tibetan 
and Indian masters originally in the Jucker 
collection and now in the Rubin Museum, 

the early date of which is confirmed through 
its iconography. This painting is extensively 
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discussed in Luczanits, “Siddhas, Hierarchs, 
and Lineages,” pp. 179-186 and pp. 194-197 
(Appendix A). 


Important other examples for the Vajrasat- 
tva iconography at the beginning of a Kagyu 
lineage are the stone steles of the Phoenix Art 
Museum (Kossak and Singer, Sacred Visions, 
p. 34, fig. 17; Jackson, Mirror of the Buddha, 
pp. 30-32, fig. 1.29) and the Lima Lhakhang 
in the Potala Palace of Lhasa (Ulrich von 
Schroeder, Buddhist Sculptures in Tibet (Hong 
Kong: Visual Dharma Publications, 2001), 
vol. I, p. 283, pl. 122D; Jackson, Mirror of the 
Buddha, 32-33, fig. 1.30}). It is, of course, 
tempting to identify both as representing Dri- 
gungpa, but a comparison of all the lineage 
figures with the examples discussed here does 
not support that. 


Earlier I misidentified the second bodhisattva 
as Mafijusri. 


See Luczanits, “The Eight Great Siddhas.” 


The remaining traces of the caption could well 
be read as rdo rje sems pa. 


In the caption the figure is identified as brtan 
gc/tso’. 


The private collection footprint features 
Amitayus and the Medicine Buddha flank- 

ing the lineage, while the Rubin Milarepa 

has them both represented in the right corner. 
The McCormick footprint has a Medicine 
Buddha and a bodhisattva, Vajrasattva or 
Avalokite$vara, in the top-right corner. The 
Pritzker footprint has a white bodhisattva in 
the top-right corner and a siddha to its side 
that appears not to belong to the lineage. The 
Zurich thangka has the Medicine Buddha to 
the right of the lineage and Vajrasattva and 
Aksobhya in the corners of the central panel. 
On the Kumar painting only Aksobhya is addi- 
tionally represented in the upper section, while 
the Wanla representation has no such deities. 


In the caption identified as Delusion-vajra / 
gTi mug rdo rje. 


This is the case on the private collection and 
McCormick footprints, and the Pritzker and 
Zurich hierarchs. 


The caption reads bya rog ma. 


The full name of the deity is Dpal mgon po 
bya rog ming can and in the iconographic 
program of the Densathil stupa he is desig- 
nated as Ye shes gyi mgon po Bya rog ma Olaf 
Czaja, “The Commemorative Stupas At Den- 
sathil a Preliminary Study,” in Tibetan Art and 
Architecture in Context. Piats 2006: Tibetan 
Studies: Proceedings of the Eleventh Seminar 
of the International Association for Tibetan 
Studies, Kénigswinter 2006, ed. Erberto F. Lo 
Bue and Christian Luczanits (Halle (Saale): 
International Institute for Tibetan Studies, 
2010), 240-42. 


Also the rendering of Mahakala in the McCor- 
mick footprint thangka looks rather odd, espe- 
cially the position of the right hand holding a 
sword. Apparently, what was left of this deity 
was far from clear to the restorer. 


Of the other three deities in the bottom row 

of the Alchi chérten depiction, Acala and 
Vajrapani can fairly securely be identified, 
while the fourth deity after Yamantaka is 
unclear. I earlier assumed that this could not 
be Hayagriva in the absence of the horse head, 
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but the pinkish color of the deity and the fact 
that Hayagriva usually takes this position 
make me less certain in this regard. 


The captions read bdud tsi ‘khyil pa, ta ‘grin, 
gsang bdag, and mi yo ba. 


On Amrtakundalin see, e.g., Marie-Thérése de 
Mallmann, Introduction A L’iconographie Du 
Tantrisme Bouddhique (Paris: Adrien Maison- 
neuve, 1986), pp. 447-450, under the more 
generic name Vignantaka; Chandra, Buddhist 
Iconography, no. 249. 


As far as can be seen from the published 
image, the deity brandishes some object in the 
right hand (likely a visvavajra?) and holds a 
bell at his hip in the left hand. 


See e.g. de Mallmann, /ntroduction A 
L’iconographie Du Tantrisme Bouddhique, 
pp. 219-22. 


The spellings in the Rubin Museum drawing 
are: ‘dzam pa lha and tshogs bdag. 


See Willson and Brauen, Deities of Tibetan 
Buddhism, no. 139. 


Exceptions are the Small Chérten painting in 
Alchi, the Pritzker and McCormick footprints, 
the Kumar hierarch, and the Wanla Majijusrt. 


Caption ma gros pa for Ma dros pa. 


The evidence on this story and its depictions 
is nicely summarized in Monika Zin, Mitleid 
Und Wunderkraft. Schwierige Bekehrungen 
Und Ihre Ikonographie Im Indischen Bud- 
dhismus (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2006), pp. 
54-68. 


See Willson and Brauen, Deities of Tibetan 
Buddhism, no. 337, his Tibetan name being 
Sog ma med. 


See Etienne Lamotte, History of Indian 
Buddhism from the Origins to the Saka 

Era (Louvain-la-Neuve: Institut Orien- 

taliste, 1988), p. 692 [767]. This episode 

has intrigued scholars (see Heinz Bechert, 
Uber Die Anavatapta- Und Sthaviragatha 
Und Verwandte Texte Aufgrund Von Turfan- 
handschriften (Miinchen: 1956); Marcel 
Hofinger, Le Congres Du Lac Anavatapta. 
Vies De Saints Bouddhiques. Extrait Du 
Vinaya Des Milasarvastivadin Bhaisajyavastu 
(Louvain: Inst. Orientaliste, 1954)) and is 

also preserved in a Gandhari version (Richard 
Salomon and Andrew Glass, Two Gandhart 
Manuscripts of the Songs of Lake Anavatapta 
(anavatapta-gdathda): British Library Kharostht 
Fragment I and Senior Scroll 14 (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 2008). 


It appears that what is called the six ornaments 
of the throne with the naga underneath the 
central garuda being one of them was estab- 
lished in the course of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies and clearly under Nepalese influence. 
On early variants of throne frames and throne 
backs see Christian Luczanits, Buddhist Sculp- 
ture in Clay: Early Western Himalayan Art, 
Late 10th to Early 13th Centuries (Chicago: 
Serindia, 2004), pp. 238-59. 


The triple jewel in the center of the throne is 
not depicted in the Small Chérten in Alchi, the 
Pritzker and McCormick footprint thangkas, 
the Rubin Milarepa and the Kumar Drigungpa, 
and the Wanla Maiijusri panel. 
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This feature is found in the Pritzker and Zurich 
hierarchs and in form of three single jewels on 
the Koelz and Rochell hierarchs and the Rubin 
Milarepa. 


This is the case in the Rubin Museum drawing, 
the Pritzker hierarch, the private collection 
footprint, and the Zurich hierarch. 


Triple jewels appear to decorate a part of the 
undergarment of the Pritzker hierarch (best 
visible on the left shoulder) and are placed in 
the center of rosettes on the Zurich hierarch’s 
mantel. 


This association has already been recog- 
nized by Selig Brown, Eternal Presence, 41. 
Ratnasri is the name Drigungpa is referred 
to in the inscription of the Zurich hierarch 
(see Heller, “A Tangka Portrait of Drigung 
Rinchenpel”). 


Previously published in Gilles Béguin, Art 
Sacré du Tibet: Collection Alain Bordier 
(Paris: Findakly, 2013), pp. 83-85, no. 27. 


The clearest comparisons in this regard are the 
footprints of Taklung Tashipel (1142-1210; 
see Singer, “Early Portrait Painting in Tibet,” 
pl. 36; Gilles Béguin, Art Esotérique De 
L’himalaya: La Donation Lionel Fournier 
(Paris: Réunion des musées nationaux, 1990), 
p. 20, pl. 2; Gilles Béguin, Les Peintures Du 
Bouddhisme Tibétain (Paris: Réunion des 
Musées Nationaux, 1995), no. 143; Kathryn 
Selig Brown, “Early Tibetan Footprint Thang 
Kas, 12—14th Century,” The Tibet Journal 
XXVII (2002), fig. 17; David P. Jackson, 
Mirror of the Buddha, fig. 4.2), a Karmapa 
footprint drawing (Selig Brown, “Footprint 
Thang Kas”, pl. 27; David P. Jackson, Patron 
and Painter: Situ Panchen and the Revival 

of the Encampment Style (New York: Rubin 
Museum of Art, 2009), fig. 3.2), and the Pritz- 
ker footprint painting. 


Besides the ones cited in note 102 see also 
the footprint of the Third Karmapa Rangjung 
Dorje (Jane Casey Singer, “Painting in Cen- 
tral Tibet, Ca. 950-1400,” Artibus Asiae 54 
(1994), fig. 32; David P. Jackson, Patron and 
Painter, fig. 4.6; David P. Jackson, Mirror of 
the Buddha, fig. 3.10). 


Han Shuli, Xizang Feng Ma Qi (Beijing: Ren 
min mei shu chu ban she, 1995), 295. 


Pal, Himalayas, p. 184-85, no. 120. 


LACMA M80 188; see, e.g., Pratapaditya Pal, 
Art of Tibet: a Catalogue of the Los Ange- 

les County Museum of Art Collection (Los 
Angeles: Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 
1990), pl. 9. 


Which of the two Tibetan teachers this may be 
is unclear, as the one flanked by bodhisattvas 
on the east wall opposite the Buddha does not 
have the features of Drigungpa, but the one 

on the south wall facing the Buddha does. It 
may well be that the latter is Drigungpa, and 
his successor is now the main figure. 


As this chdrten is raised on pillars and due to 
its location within the courtyard of the main 
temple, it is extremely difficult to access, 
examine, and document. One buddha panel in 
this chdérten has now been studied in greater 
detail in Bernadette Broeskamp, “Repercus- 
sions of a Great Heritage: Pala-style Features 
Preserved in a Mural Painting in Alchi, 
Ladakh,” (in press). On the basis of a rather 
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speculative scenario this author attributes the 
stupa to the period from sometime after 1265 
and before 1277, the end of the reign of the 
western Tibetan king Grags pa Ide. In this she 
follows the historical scenario for the period 
established in Roberto Vitali, The Kingdoms 
of Gu.ge Pu.hrang According to the Mnga’. 
ris Rgyal.rabs By Gu.ge Mkhan.chen Ngag. 
dbang Grags.pa (Dharamsala: Tho.ling gtsug. 
lag.khang lo.gcig.stong ‘khor.ba’i rjes.dran. 
mdzad sgo’i go.sgrig tshogs.chung [Library of 
Tibetan Works and Archives], 1996). 


Alternatively, both may be understood as dis- 
ciples of the main teacher depicted on the side 
wall. 


Incidentally this dating conforms to the one 
suggested by Broeskamp, “Repercussions of a 
Great Heritage” and mentioned in note 108. 


See Luczanits, “On an Unusual Painting 

Style in Ladakh”; the documentation of these 
chérten is also available online on my homep- 
age (www.luczanits.net). 


See Robert N. Linrothe and Melissa Kerin, 
“Deconsecration and Discovery: The Art of 
Karsha’s Kadampa Chorten Revealed,” Orien- 
tations 32 (2001), figs. 10, l1a-d. 


Assuming a Drigung background and employ- 
ing the same range convention as for the 
thangkas above, these chdérten would fall 

into the period between 1221 and 1255, if we 
take the Drigung abbots to be represented, or 
between 1288 and 1322 (assuming that Yang 
dag rdzong ba gong ma is part of the lineage) 
if it is the western Tibetan lineage. 


Robert N. Linrothe, “A Winter in the Field,” 
Orientations 38 (2007) 


Ibid., fig. 7, 7a. 


The identity of the hierarch on the left wall, 
identified as Gardampa Chodingpa Shakyapel 
(«Gar dam pa Chos sdings pa Shakya dpal, 
1192-1254; TBRC P813) and his surrounding 
scenes remain tentative. 


See Linrothe, “A Winter in the Field,” pp. 
51-53, figs. 10a, b. 


Here my interpretation differs considerably 
from the mid-14th century date suggested in 
Linrothe, “A Winter in the Field.” 


I first suggested this designation in Christian 
Luczanits, “The Early Buddhist Heritage of 
Ladakh Reconsidered,” in Ladakhi Histories. 
Local and Regional Perspectives, ed. John 
Bray (Leiden: Brill, 2005), pp. 89-90. 


See Tropper, “The Historical Inscription at 
Wanla.” 


See Tropper, “The Historical Inscription At 
Wanla,” v. 31f. To suggest yet another pos- 
sible interpretation of v. 38f, Bhagdarskyab 
may have been appointed ruler of a wider 
lower Ladakhi area, including Baltistan and 
the Nubra area, by the ruler of Kashmir, which 
he subsequently brought and held under his 
power by military means. 


I would like to thank David Jackson for 
pointing out some of the facts mentioned in 
the inscription and for sharing his interpreta- 
tion of it at an early stage of my writing this 
contribution. 


Personal communication on the historical 
issues of the site. See also pp. 16-17. 
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The names, as far as legible, are given as fol- 
lows: rDo rje chang, Ti lo, Na ro, Mar pa, Mi 
la, and sGa[m] bho ba. 


The original spelling is: rje ri[n] po che, rgyal 
ba rin po che, ‘on rin po che. 


He is called chos rje rin po che, rather than 
just rje rin po che. 


Instead rGyal ba rin po che could refer to 
Sangye Rinchen (Sangs rgyas rin chen, 1164— 
1224), a pupil of Jigten Génpo (<Jig rten mgon 
po) who went to Lhanang (1Ha nang) at Mount 
Kailash, meditated many years there and 
achieved realization, hence he is also called 
rGyal ba IHa nang pa (see TBRC P15). 


Other candidates for this epithet are Sherab 
Chungne (Shes rab <byung gnas, 1187-1241) 
who also was referred to as <Bri gung dBon or 
dBon rin po che (see TBRC P131), which is 
pronounced in the same way as the title in the 
inscription, or the fourth <Bri gung gdan rabs 
Grags pa <byung gnas (1175-1255, TBRC 
P132). 


In the meantime I have prepared a detailed 
analysis of the iconography of Wanla Temple, 
but the details for this publication are not yet 
settled. I call monuments “encyclopedic” if 
their iconographic program was conceived 
with the intention of representing a full 
Tibetan pantheon and including the estab- 
lished hierarchies as they are also found in the 
classification of the corpus of esoteric texts. 
Other such encyclopedic monuments are, for 
example, Shalu (still mainly focusing on Yoga 
Tantra), the chdérten of Densathil (see Czaja, 
“The Commemorative Stupas At Densathil,” 
Christian Luczanits, “Mandalas of Mandalas: 
The Iconography of a Stupa of Many Auspi- 
cious Doors for Phag Mo Gru Pa,” in Tibetan 
Art and Architecture in Context. PIATS 2006: 
Tibetan Studies: Proceedings of the Eleventh 
Seminar of the International Association 

for Tibetan Studies, Kénigswinter 2006, ed. 
Erberto F. Lo Bue and Christian Luczanits 
(Halle (Saale): International Institute for 
Tibetan Studies, 2010)), the Gyantse monu- 
ments including the Kumbum (generally all 
painted Kumbum seem to have been perceived 
that way), and the Maitreya temple in Lo 
Manthang. 


This general layout of the temple conforms to 
the inscription, which emphasizes the com- 
plete pantheon, later mentions the Kagyu lin- 
eage teachers in general (verse-lines 70-71), 
and only toward the end the Drigung School 
specifically (verse-lines 119-120; see Tropper, 
“The Historical Inscription at Wanla,” 

pp. 111-112). 


On Kanji see Roberto Vitali, “Ladakhi 
Temples of the 13th-14th Century: Kan-ji 
Lha-khang in Spu-rig and Its Analogies With 
Gu-ru Lha-khang,” Kailash 18 (1996), and 
Heather Stoddard, “A Preliminary Note on 

the ‘rin.chen Bzang.po Temples’ of Rkan. 
bzhi, Ladakh,” in The Pandita and the Siddha: 
Tibetan Studies in Honor of E. Gene Smith, 
ed. Ramon N. Prats (Dharamshala: Amnye 
Machen Institute, 2007). In the meantime the 
temple has been restored by the Achi Associa- 
tion (see John Harrison, “The Conservation of 
the Kanji Tsuglagkhang,” in Recent Research 
on Ladakh 2007, ed. John Bray and Nawang 
Tsering Shakspo (Leh, Ladakh: J&K Academy 
for Art, Culture & Languages — International 
Association for Ladakh Studies, 2007); The 
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Secrets of 14th Century Wall Painting in the 
Western Himalayas: Structural Damage Sheds 
Light Onto the Painting Technique in the 
Tsuglag-khang in Kanji in Ladakh Austrian 
Academy of Science, in press). 


The fragmentary inscription of Wanla, now 
studied in detail in Kurt Tropper, “The Inscrip- 
tion in the Lo Tsa Ba Lha Khan of Kanji, 
Ladakh,” Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde 
Siidasiens (in press), does not provide any fur- 
ther decisive clue. The mentioning of a Wanla 
chos ‘khor in the inscription is consistent with 
the stylistic similarity of the temples at these 
two sites. 


Among the other themes, there are a few 
deities that can be considered indicators of a 
close relationship between Wanla and Kanji, 
in particular the rare representation of a sap- 
phire blue Sarasvati with sword and book. 


On this temple see Romi Khosla, Buddhist 
Monasteries in the Western Himlaya (Kat- 
mandu: Ratna Pustak Bhandar, 1979), pl. 53; 
Charles Genoud and Takao Inoue, Buddhist 
Wall-paintings of Ladakh (Genéve: Olizane, 
1982), figs. ‘Lamayuru’ 1-6. 


See also Linrothe, “Conservation Projects in 
Ladakh,” pp. 93-95. In this case this teacher 
representation is not part of a lineage, but is 
found in the passage to the Protector’s Chapel 
of the temple featuring Acala. On the opposite 
passage wall, featuring Vajrapani an Indian 
monk (possibly also Milarepa in red dress?) is 
flanked by a Marpa-like figure and a Tibetan 
monk. Regardless of how they are read, they 
likely represent predecessors of the pair on the 
opposite side. 


Gilles Béguin and Lionel Fournier, “Un 
Sanctuaire Méconnu De La Région D’alchi,” 
Oriental Art 32 (1986), figs. 3-9. 


Here one would have to add the chérten of 
Nyoma, documentation of which has kindly 
been provided to me by Quentin Devers and 
Nils Martin, who also plan to publish the 
decoration of this perfectly preserved Drigung 
monument in detail. 


See Snellgrove and Skorupski, Cultural Heri- 
tage of Ladakh 1, pp. 64-70, 79, col. pl. xvii, 
figs. 55-64; Khosla, Buddhist Monasteries in 
the Western Himlaya, pl. 41; Pratapaditya Pal 
and Lionel Fournier, eds. A Buddhist Para- 
dise: The Murals of Alchi - Western Himala- 
yas (Hong Kong: Visual Dharma Publ., 1982), 
p. 62, figs. LS 1-37; and Béguin and Fournier, 
“Un Sanctuaire Méconnu De La Région 
D’alchi,” figs.10—-14. 


This relative chronology certainly needs to be 
verified using additional criteria and themes. 


On this temple complex see André Alexander, 
“Alchi Tsatsapuri: Notes on the History of 

an Early But Little-known Monument,” (in 
press); Nils Martin, “Les peintures murales 
du Tsatsapuri dgon pa a Alchi (jammu-et- 
cachemire, Inde).,” diss., Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, 2012); André Alexander, Alchi 
Tsatsapuri. Preliminary Report (Leh, Beijing, 
Berlin: Tibet Heritage Fund International, 
2006). 


See Erberto F. Lo Bue, “The Gu ru lha khang 
at Phyi dbang: a Mid-15th Century Temple in 
Central Tibet.” In Discoveries in Western Tibet 
and the Western Himalayas. Essays on His- 
tory, Literature, Archaeology and Art. PIATS 
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2003: Tibetan Studies: Proceedings of the 
Tenth Seminar of the International Association 
for Tibetan Studies, Oxford, 2003, edited by 
Amy Heller, and Giacomella Orofino, 175-96. 
Leiden, Boston: Brill, 2007. 


Linrothe, “Conservation Projects in Ladakh”, 
p. 91-93, figs. 1, la. 


Erberto F. Lo Bue, “The Gu ru Iha khang 

at Phyi dbang,” attributes the temple to the 
mid-15th century. Earlier publications on the 
temple include Genoud and Inoue, Buddhist 
Wall-paintings of Ladakh, figs. ‘Guru Lha 
khang’; and Béguin and Fournier, “Un Sanc- 
tuaire Méconnu De La Région D’alchi,” figs. 
19-21, who suggested a 16th century date for 
the temple. 


Earlier publications of the cave include David 
L. Snellgrove and Tadeusz Skorupski, The 
Cultural Heritage of Ladakh, 2. Zangskar and 
the Cave Temples of Ladakh (Warminster: 
Aris & Phillips, 1980), col. pl. iv, figs. 69-73; 
Genoud and Inoue, Buddhist Wall-paintings 
of Ladakh, ‘Saspol’; and Béguin and Fournier, 
“Un Sanctuaire Méconnu De La Région 
D’alchi,” fig. 22. 


Exciting new work on the Tsatsapuri Temples 
and related monuments is currently under- 
taken by Nils Martin, a first product being his 
theses on “Les peintures murales du Tsatsapuri 
dgon pa a Alchi.” 


As is well known, the actual number of 
mahasiddhas in this expanded group ranges 
between eighty and eighty-five, while the 
canonical group of eighty-four is based on the 
hagiographies assembled by Abhayadattasrt. 


Comparing the depiction with a number of 
lists enumerating the 84 mahasiddhas gener- 
ously provided by Jeff Watt and Rob Linrothe 
for their work on “Holy Madness” (Linrothe, 
Holy Madness), it turns out that none of them 
conforms to the Drigung version, although 
some of them are fairly close. 


This painting has been published in Giuseppe 
Tucci, Tibetan Painted Scrolls (Roma: La 
Libreria dello Stato, 1949), no. 8, pl. 5, pp. 
333-4; Giuseppe Tucci, Transhimalaya (Lon- 
don: Barrie & Jenkins, 1973), fig. 209; Marisa 
Laurenzi Tabasso, Massimiliano A. Polichetti, 
and Claudio Seccaroni, eds. Dipinti Tibetani 
Dalle Spedizioni Di Giuseppe Tucci - Mate- 
riali E Tecniche Alla Luce Delle Indagini 

Non Invasive (Rome: De Luca Editori d’ Arte, 
2008), p.19, fig. 1 (and subsequent articles 
paralleling the following publication); Marisa 
Laurenzi Tabasso, Massimiliano A. Polichetti, 
and Claudio Seccaroni, eds. Visibilia Invisibil- 
ium. Non-invasive Analyses on Tibetan Paint- 
ings From the Tucci Expeditions Orientalis, 
2011) pl. 1; and in the same book Maggiorino 
Eclisse, Pietro Moioli, and Claudio Seccaroni, 
“The Radiographic Investigations,” in Visi- 
bilia Invisibilium. Non-invasive Analyses on 
Tibetan Paintings From the Tucci Expeditions, 
ed. Marisa Laurenzi Tabasso, Massimiliano 
A. Polichetti, and Claudio Seccaroni (Roma: 
Orientalis, 2011), figs. 1-4; Roberto Bellucci 
et al., “The Underdrawing,” in Visibilia Invisi- 
bilium. Non-invasive Analyses on Tibetan 
Paintings From the Tucci Expeditions, ed. 
Marisa Laurenzi Tabasso, Massimiliano A. 
Polichetti, and Claudio Seccaroni (Roma: Ori- 
entalis, 2011), figs. 1-3. 


The inscription reads shan tsa dhe ba. 
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The inscription gives bhu dha svi ti, likely 
standing for Buddhasiddhi. 


The closest name is Paraheta. 
His caption at Shangrong is ma -ra ba. 


Likely this is an abbreviation for 
Candragomin. 


The caption actually says na tro pa. 


In Vajrasana’s list the name is given as Mar 
me lha, a name not reflected in the iconogra- 
phy of the siddha. 


This appears to be a variant for Dengipa. 


The weaver is known as Thagapa. In 
Vajrasana’s list Sarakapa occupies this 
position. 


In Wanla these two siddhas are reversed. 


In Shangrong, where he is largely lost, and 
Wanla he is shown as crouching siddha, 
on MNAO 880 he is a monk with the same 
attributes. 


In Wanla these two siddhas appear to be con- 
flated in the figure sitting against a basket and 
holding a bell. Of the following two siddha at 
Shangrong only one is represented in Wanla, 

he holds a vajra in front of the chest and can- 
not be securely identified with any of the two. 


In MNAO 880 he is crowned and holds an 
elephant goad besides the skull cup (kapdla). 


In Wanla he is a pandita with vajra and skull 
cup. Crown-like headdresses for Padmasamb- 
hava appear to be particularly popular in Mus- 
tang, where I was able to document several 
examples in spring 2013. 


Here the parallel to MNAO 880 breaks up, as 
the siddha with Hayagriva is represented at the 
end of the row and thus at least four siddhas 
later. 


The siddha following Darikapa in Wanla, 
about to behead a corpse with a sword, is not 
found in Shangrong and may be one of the lost 
siddhas. It certainly was in a different posi- 
tion, and on MNAO 880 this is the siddha in 
the bottom-right corner. 


The fragmentary caption here reads: ka pa ka 
‘dzes pa ? grub thob gya cu zh(u)gs (so) ? 6m 
kra sh(i)s par ‘gyur cig, declaring the eighty, 
and not eighty-four, mahasiddhas completed. 


This is important evidence that the dark- 
skinned siddha with a flute was eventually 
identified with Phadampa Sangye. This may 
well indicate that the earlier depictions of 
this siddha at Alchi and related sites may also 
represent this siddha, as has been suggested 
in Linrothe, Holy Madness, pp. 364-366, 
Linrothe, “Strengthening the Roots,” and 
Linrothe, “Conservation Projects in Ladakh,” 
pp. 97-99. On the variations in depictions of 
Phadampa Sangye see, for example, Linrothe, 
Holy Madness, pp. 362-366, and Dan Martin, 
“Padampa Sangye: a History of Representa- 
tion of a South Indian Siddha in Tibet,” in 
Holy Madness. Portraits of Tantric Siddhas, 
ed. Rob Linrothe (New York: Rubin Museum 
of Art, 2006). 


The siddhas are not evenly distributed across 
the four walls, which hold 19, 20, 23, and 16 
respectively. 
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A similar arrangement may be the case at the 
Senge Lhakhang in Lamayuru. 


This can be concluded not only from the 
Alchi depictions, in which Phadampa is added 
to provide this link, but also from the much 
later representation in the Lhasa Lukhang, in 
which Padmasambhava and his twenty-five 
disciples are linked to the eighty-four siddhas 
(see Christian Luczanits, “Locating Great 
Perfection: the Murals of the Lhasa Lukhang,” 
Orientations 42 (2011)). 


This group is even less clear than other rep- 
resentations, but it is certain that Luyipa is 
shown in the second position and Kalaka rid- 
ing an elephant ends the group. 


Aryadeva and Nagarjuna begin the set in the 
top left and Kalaka ends it at the bottom right. 
To the sides of Vajradhara the siddhas are to 
be read from top down, with the siddhas on 
the left side first. 


Luczanits, “A First Glance At Early Dri- 
gungpa Painting,” p. 482. In this passage I fur- 
ther noted that Amy Heller’s identification of 
such Buddhas as representing Vairocana (Amy 
Heller, Tibetan Art. Tracing the Development 
of Spiritual Ideals and Art in Tibet 600-2000 
a.d. (Milano: Jaca Book, 1999), p. 58) needs 
to be supported by an explanation of the entire 
composition the teaching Buddha is set in. 


For the description see Taruvagraharam 
Ganapati Sastri, Aryamafijusrimalakalpah 
(Delhi: Sri Satguru Publications, 1989); 
Parashuram Lakshman Vaidya, ed. Mahdaydna- 
siitra-samgraha, Part 2: Mafijusrimilakalpa 
(Darbhanga: Mithila Inst. of Post-graduate 
Studies and Research in Sanskrit Learning, 
1964), pp. 43-47 and the French translation 
in Marcelle Lalou, Iconographie des étoffes 
peintes (pata) dans le Manjusrimilakalpa 
(Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 
1930), pp. 30-41. 


Kimiaki Tanaka, “The Majfijusrimilakalpa 
and the Origins of Thangka.” PIATS 2010: 
Proceedings of the Twelfth Seminar of the 
International Association for Tibetan Studies, 
Vancouver, 2010, The Arts of Tibetan Painting. 
Recent Research on Manuscripts, Murals and 
Thangkas of Tibet, the Himalayas and Mon- 
golia (11th -19th century) (2012): accessed 
September 9, 2012, http://www.asianart.com/ 
articles/tanaka/index. I owe the reference to 
this article, which I had previously down- 
loaded but not yet read, to David Jackson. 


It is most pronounced on a painting in the col- 
lection of Barbara and Walter Frey (see HAR 
no. 69100). 


The 1992 Wisdom Publication thangka calen- 
dar; referenced in HAR no. 77084 but sadly 
without a picture. 


This thangka has previously been published 
in the German language catalogue of Wis- 
dom and Compassion (Marylin M. Rhie and 
Robert A. F. Thurman, Weisheit und Liebe, 
1000 Jahre Kunst des tibetischen Buddhis- 
mus (KOln: Kunst- und Ausstellungshalle der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland, 1996), no. 231 
(148a)). 


Another thangka with the seven Tara at the 
bottom is in another private collection and 
differs from the Pritzker example mostly in 
its condition. I thank the owners for making a 
picture of this painting available to me. 
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Khenpo Rinpoche K6nchog Gyaltsen, Prayer 
Flags: The Life and Spiritual Teachings of 
Jigten Sumgén (Ithaca: Snow Lion, 1986), pp. 
33-34, 66-67. Both the story and the supplica- 
tion prayer are also available online (search 
“Drikung Seven Taras”). 


This theme certainly deserves a separate study 
taking all known examples into account. 


Of course, the hairline alone cannot be used 
to identify all figures with this feature as Dri- 
gungpa, Shangton Chékyi Lama (1123-1194) 
for example has the same hairline but distinc- 
tive physical features (Steven M. Kossak, 
Painted Images of Enlightenment: Early 
Tibetan Thankas, 1050-1450 (Mumbai: Marg, 
2010), figs. 49, 50). 


Kossak and Singer, Sacred Visions, p. 34, fig. 
17; Jackson, Mirror of the Buddha, p.31, fig. 
1.29. 


Von Schroeder, Buddhist Sculptures in Tibet, 
pp. 382-83, no. 222D; Jackson, Mirror of the 
Buddha, p. 32, fig. 1.30. Due to the repainting 
of the head the identification of this stele is 
much more uncertain. 


Von Schroeder, Buddhist Sculptures in Tibet, 
pp. 1036-37, no. 258B. 


Jackson, Mirror of the Buddha, p. 160, fig 
5.26. Here another painting needs to be men- 
tioned that represents a pupil of Phagmotrupa 
within a large assembly, as both Rob Linrothe 
and Nils Martin have referred me to this paint- 
ing as possible representation of Drigunpa (see 
Rhie and Thurman, Weisheit Und Liebe, 1000 
Jahre Kunst Des Tibetischen Buddhismus, pp. 
438-39, no. 191; HAR no. 89757). It shows 
two main hierarchs, one above each other, the 
upper one being Phagmotrupa, who is shown 
in a composition featuring scenes of his previ- 
ous and last lives found otherwise in Taklung 
School paintings of this subject (see Jackson, 
Mirror of the Buddha, figs. 5.2, 5.4 to 5.9). 
Below him sits a large hierarch in a thatched 
hut. To me the identity of this hierarch is 
uncertain. It can’t be Taklungpa, as he is never 
depicted with a receding hairline. Drigungpa, 
in contrast, is never shown with a beard. 

The teachers and mahasiddhas around the 
hierarchs have some resonance with Drigung 
representation, as Kalaka on the elephant ends 
the group. To me it is thus more likely that he 
is one of the other six pupils of Phagmotrupa 
who founded their own school. 


See Ernst Steinkellner and Christian Lucza- 
nits, “A New Translation of the Renovation 
Inscription in the Tabo Main Temple (gtsug- 
lag-khang),” in Tabo — A Lamp for the King- 
dom. Early Indo-tibetan Buddhist Art in the 
Western Himalaya, ed. Deborah E. Klimburg- 
Salter (Milan — New York: Skira —- Thames 
and Hudson, 1997), p. 258, or Ernst Steinkell- 
ner and Christian Luczanits, “The Renovation 
Inscription of the Tabo Gtsug lag khan. New 
Edition and Translation,” in Inscriptions from 
the Tabo Main Temple. Texts and Translations, 
ed. Luciano Petech and Christian Luczanits 
(Rome: IsIAO, 1999), p. 22. 


See, e.g., Kossak, Painted Images of Enlight- 
enment, figs. 49, 50. 


See, e.g., Kossak and Singer, Sacred Visions, 
no. 18, 26; Jackson, Mirror of the Buddha, 
figs. 4.2, 4.7, 4.11, 4.14, 5.10 


See, e.g., Kossak and Singer, Sacred Visions, 
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no. 19; Jackson, Mirror of the Buddha, fig. 
4.18. 


See, e.g., Jackson, Mirror of the Buddha, figs. 
4.15, 


On the translations of the respective verse see 

Tanaka, “The Majfijusrimilakalpa and the Ori- 
gins of Thangka” and Lalou, Jconographie des 
étoffes peintes, pp. 40-41. 


Singer, “Early Thankas: Eleventh-thirteenth 
Centuries”, p. 185, 186. 


Kossak and Singer, Sacred Visions, no. 15. 


In my assessment, the lineages accompany- 
ing specific iconographic themes part of the 
larger composition are probably not reliable as 
chronological indicators. 


Goepper and Poncar, Alchi, p. 102-109; Rob- 
ert N. Linrothe, “Group Portrait: Mahasiddhas 
in the Alchi Sumtsek,” in Embodying Wisdom. 
Art, Text and Interpretation in the History 

of Esoteric Buddhism, ed. Rob Linrothe and 
Henrik H. Sgrensen (Copenhagen: The Semi- 
nar for Buddhist Studies, 2001). 


Also in the cave of Par the dark, crouching 
siddha represented there on the entry wall 
is identified as Phadamapa (for pictures see 
http://www.himalayanart.org/search/set. 
cfm?setid=1698). 


Phadampa’s texts on the siddhas are summa- 
rized in Schaeffer, “Crystal Orbs and Arcane 
Treasuries: Anthologies of Buddhist Tantric 
Songs From the Tradition of Dampa Sangye.” 
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Dharma protectors are also sometimes called 
bstan srung (guardian of the teachings) and 
dam can (one bound by oath), and further 
there is a common two-pronged division of 
fully enlightened ‘guardians who have passed 
beyond samsdra’ (‘jig rten las ‘das pa’i srung 
ma) and the ‘guardians who have not yet 
passed beyond samsdra’ (‘jig rten pa’i srung 
ma / ‘jig rten ma ‘das pa’i srung ma) (René de 
Nebesky-Wojkowitz, Oracles and Demons of 
Tibet (New York: Gordon Press, 1976), 3-5; 
and Rob Linrothe and Jeff Watt, Demonic 
Divine: Himalayan Art and Beyond (New 
York: Rubin Museum of Art, 2004), 15-19). 


Achi appears in the body and footnotes of a 
number of works, although sometimes with 
the spelling “Apchi.”’Rarely is the Tibetan 
spelling of her name included in these 
aforementioned texts, so that is probably a 
variation in the pronunciation of her name 
among Tibetan speakers. It undoubtedly 
refers to the same deity, however, as the rest 
of the information conforms to her general 
description. Some of the more significant 
references in which she is mentioned but 

not elaborated on are: Keith Dowman, The 
Power-Places of Central Tibet: The Pilgrim's 
Guide (London and New York: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1988), 108-119; Matthew T. 
Kapstein, The Tibetans (Maldon: Blackwell 
Publishing, 2006), 46-7; Per K. Sgrensen 
and Guntram Hazod, Rulers of the Celestial 
Plain: Ecclesiastic and Secular Hegemony in 
Medieval Tibet: A Study in Tshal Gung-Thang 
(Austria: Osterreichishche Akademie der Wis- 
senchaften, 2007), 75; and Guiseppe Tucci, 
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Tibetan Painted Scrolls, Vol. 1 (Thailand: SDI 
Publications, 1999), 630. 


Drigung K6nchok Gyatso, ‘Bri gung a phyi 

chos kyi sgrol ma’i rnam thar mdor bsdus 

(Abridged Life Story of Drigung Achi Chékyi 
Drélma) (Lhasa: Tibet’s People Publishing oe 
House, 2004). 


Amgon Rinpoche, “A phyi chos kyi sgron ma 
chibs zhon gyi sgrub thabs (Sadhana of the 
Horse-Riding Achi Chékyi Drélma),” in ‘Bri 
gung bka’ brgyud chos mdzod chen mo (Great 
Drigung Kagyii Treasury of the Doctrine), Vol. 
43 (Lhasa: 2004). 


Lozang Demch6 Gyatso, “A phyi’i sgub thabs 
mdor bsdus (Abridged Sadhana of Achi),” in 
Blo bzang dam chos rgya mtsho gsung ‘bum 
(The Collected Works of Lozang Damché 
Gyatso) (New Delhi: North Sopa, 1975). 


Bstan bsrung a phyi’i sgrub thabs be’u bum: 
Collected texts concerned with the rites of 
propitiation of the special protective deity of 
the ‘Bri gung Dkar brgyud pa tradition A phyi 
Chos kyi sgrol ma (New Delhi: Tsering Dorma 
Gelek, 1975). 


Tashi T. Jamyangling, trans. A phyi’i glang 
chog bzang ngan brtag pa (Achi’s Elephant 
Liturgy Divination) (Tara Foundation of 
Germany, 2010); Tashi T. Jamyangling, trans. 
A phyi’i gsang sgrub (Secret Achi Sadhana) 
(Tara Foundation of Germany, 2010); Tashi 

T. Jamyangling, trans. A phyi’i ‘khrung rabs 
(Life Story of Dharma Protector, Achi Chékyi 
Dolma) (Tara Foundation of Germany, 2010); 
Tashi T. Jamyangling, trans. A phyi’i sgrub 
skor bstod pa’i rim pa (Praise from the Cycle 
of Achi Liturgy) (Tara Foundation of Germany, 
2010); Tashi T. Jamyangling, trans. Bstan 
srung a phyi chos kyi sgrol ma’i bskang ba 
nor bu’i phreng ba (Achi Chékyi Dolma’s 
Jewel Garland of Atonment) (Tara Foundation 
of Germany, 2010); Tashi T. Jamyangling, 
trans. Bstan srung a phyi chos kyi sgrol ma’i 
sgrub thabs ‘jig rten mgon pos mdzad pa 
(Achi Chékyi Dolma Sadhana Composed by 951 
Kyobpa Jigten Sumgén) (Tara Foundation of 
Germany, 2010). 
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Using quotes from various texts as evidence, 
Konchok Gyatso devotes an entire section of 
his short pamphlet to proving Achi’s nature as 
a fully enlightened deity (Drigung K6nchok 
Gyatso, ‘Bri gung a phyi chos kyi sgrol ma’i 
rnam thar mdor bsdus (Abridged Life story of 
Drigung Achi Chékyi Drélma), 26-32). 


David Jackson categorizes depictions of 
women in Tibetan thangkas as Indian lay- 
women, Indian female lay meditators, Tibetan 
laywomen, and Tibetan yoginis, and demon- 
strates the distinct differences in their style 
of dress. Tibetan laywomen stand out in this 
category as fully dressed, in long robes and 
sleeves, whereas the other three are typically 
depicted in very little clothing, usually in 
only dhotis, layers of jewelry, and translucent 
fabrics. It is clear in this dynamic that Achi 

is portrayed as a Tibetan laywoman (David 

P. Jackson, Mirror of the Buddha: Early Por- 
traits from Tibet (Rubin Museum of Art: New 
York, 2011), 58-65). 


As with most Buddhist deities, there are other, 
less-depicted, forms of Achi as well, such as a 
completely wrathful form and a sensual dakint 
form, but I have so far only encountered 
descriptions of these forms in Megan How- 
ard’s translation of an Achi sadhana. I have 
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not seen images, but descriptions of each are 
within this ritual text (Howard, The Unelabo- 
rated, Easy to Implement Sadhana of the 
Sole Mother Chokyi Drolma, Lady of Nanam, 
12-20, 23-26). 


Penden Lhamo, the ‘Glorious Goddess’, holds 
protective dominion over the Dalai Lama 
lineage, the whole of the Geluk Sect and its 
monasteries, and the Tibetan capital city of 
Lhasa. She is heavily armed and ready to do 
battle, not only with her vajra-tipped club, but 
with an arsenal of magical devices to protect 
her charges from supernatural attack that are 
standard accoutrements of an indigenous ma 
mo demoness, but like the wisdom dakinis 
she bears a vertical third-eye on her forehead, 
denoting her awakened status (Amy Heller, 
“The Great Protector Deities of the Dalai 
Lamas,” in Lhasa in the Seventeenth Century: 
The Capital of the Dalai Lamas, Frangoise 
Pommaret, ed. (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 81-98; 
Nebesky-Wojkowitz, Oracles and Demons 

of Tibet, 24-25; and Miranda Shaw, “Palden 
Lhamo: Supreme Guardian Goddess of the 
Dalia Lamas,” in As Long as Space Endures: 
Essays on the Kalacakra Tantra in Honor of 
H.H. the Dalai Lama (Ithaca: Snow Lion 
Publications, 2009), 154-156). 


As to footwear, standing Achi is depicted with 
either sandals or bare feet, whereas mounted 
Achi wears the heavy boots typical of worldly 
Dharma protectors. Rob Linrothe cites foot- 
wear to be an important detail distinguishing 
between worldly and fully enlightened pro- 
tector deities in their iconographies. Worldly 
dharma protectors are prone to wear boots, 
which is a reflection on their war-like nature 
and ability to take an active role in the lives 
of their followers. In contrast, images of 

fully enlightened buddhas, both peaceful and 
wrathful, as well as beatific bodhisattvas, are 
usually shown without any such footwear 
(Rob Linrothe and Jeff Watt, Demonic Divine: 
Himalayan Art and Beyond (New York: Rubin 
Museum of Art, 2004), 19). 


Beer describes the five garments as each relat- 
ing to one of the Five Great Buddha Families, 
the patrons of which are Vairocana, Aksobhya, 
Amitabha, Ratnasambhava, and Amoghasid- 
dhi. According to him, the five kinds of the 
silken garments can also refer to five specific 
garments traditionally worn by peaceful bud- 
dha-deities as part of the thirteen ornaments of 
sambhogakaya buddhas: “an upper white silk 
bodice embroidered with gold, a multi-colored 
silk dhoti or loincloth, a yellow scarf worn as 
a sash, a multi-colored ribbon under the tiara, 
and a long blue or green scarf draped over the 
shoulders” (Robert Beer, The Encyclopedia of 
Tibetan Symbols and Motifs (Boston: Shamb- 
hala Publications, Inc., 1999), 202, 318). 


For more on early Saiva movements and 

the Kapalikas in particular, see: Davidson, 
Indian Esoteric Buddhism, 177-179; David 
Lorenzen, The Kapdlikas and Kalamukhas: 
Two Lost Saivite Sects (New Delhi: Thomson 
Press, 1972); David Lorenzen, “A Parody of 
the Kapalikas in the Mattavildsa,” in Tantra 

in Practice (Princeton: Princeton University, 
2000), 81-96; and Geoffrey Samuel, The 
Origins of Yoga and Tantra: Indic Religions to 
the Thirteenth Century (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2008), 242-246. 


Larger versions of the tantric damaru, which 
can be seen in the possession of various 
wrathful and semiwrathful deities, are ideally 
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fashioned from the joined skulls of each a 
sixteen-year-old boy and sixteen-year-old girl, 
thereby linking it with its origins in the char- 
nel ground and cemetery imagery. The drum is 
most commonly associated with Tibetan ché 
(gcod) practice, which is credited to a famous 
female yogint Machik Lapdrén (Ma gcig lab 
sgron, 1055-1152) from within the Kagyii. 
(Beer, The Encyclopedia of Tibetan Symbols 
and Motifs, 258). For more on ché practice 
and the damaru, see: Rinjing Dorje and Ter 
Ellingson, “Explanation of the Secret Gcod Da 
ma ru: An Exploration of Musical Instrument 
Symbolism,” Asian Music 10/2, Tibet Issue 
(1979): 63-91; Edou, Machig Labdron and the 
Foundations of Chéd; and Janet Gyatso,”The 
Development of the Gcod Tradition,” in 
Soundings in Tibetan Civilization, edited by 
Barbara Nimri Aziz and Matthew T. Kapstein 
(New Delhi: Manohar, 1985), 320-341. 


Individual oracles and cults of spirit posses- 
sion have had profound religious and political 
influence throughout Tibet’s history, and the 
mirror is their most important instrument. 
After setting one or three ritual mirrors in a 
cup of grain, the oracle consults the item and 
falls into a trance from which she can answer 
not only questions in moments of crisis, but 
ones concerning the whole range of human 
experience — health, kinship, weather, work, 
politics, and so forth. While both men and 
women can function as mediums, Hildegard 
Diemberger’s research reveals that where men 
are usually the chosen diviners on the level of 
institutional religion, female oracles predomi- 
nate the lay and local scene of village life. 
Achi’s possession of a mirror may signal that 
her persona taps into this rich indigenous tra- 
dition of female-oriented ritual power (Hilde- 
gard Diemberger, “Female Oracles in Modern 
Tibet,” in Women in Tibet, Janet Gyatso and 
Hanna Havnevik ed. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2007). For more information 
on Tibetan oracles and divination practices, 
see: Ter Ellingson, “Arrow and Mirror: Inter- 
active Consciousness, Ethnography, and the 
Tibetan State Oracle’s Trance,” Anthropology 
and Humanism 23 (June 1998): 51-76; and 
Nebesky-Wojkowitz, Oracles and Demons of 
Tibet, 409-466). 


Beer describes these marks as follows: “The 
‘pearl’ of the horse’s eye is the chief of these 
thirty-two signs. The eye should be round with 
a pure white colour, the pupil bean-shaped and 
of a deep colour, the iris should have a hue 

of five colours. The mane should consist of 
ten thousand soft hairs, and the upraised tail 
should flow like a comet. The ears should be 
shaped like a willow leaf, the tongue slender, 
pink, and clean like a two edged sword, the 
gums a light colour, and the incisor and molar 
teeth spaced firmly apart. The neck, forehead, 
breast, bones, skull, sinews, legs, knees, and 
fetlocks all bear similar signs of distinction. 
A particular mystique is also accorded to the 
colour marks of the forehead, hoofs, and body 
of a perfect thoroughbred steed, which though 
possibly high strung is never disturbed by 
sudden sounds or startling sights” (Beer, The 
Encyclopedia of Tibetan Symbols and Motifs, 
60-62). 


For more information on these two Drigung 
Kagyii paintings, see David Jackson’s descrip- 
tions of Figs. 7.8 and 7.18 respectively, pp. 
127-8 and pp. 135, 138. 


Of the ancient dynastic clans of Tibet, the 
Nanam is one of the oldest, representing one 
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of the four heir-producing families of the 
imperial age. A number of its members are 
recorded as maintaining high political posi- 
tions throughout that era. These include the 
royal mother of Trisong Detsen (Khri srong 
Ide btsan, r. 755-804), Mangmoje Shiteng 
(Mang mo rje bzhi steng), as well several min- 
isters (zhang blon). The founder of the Tselpa 
Kagyii (7shal pa bka’ brgyud) sect, Lama 
Zhang (Zhang sna nam brtson ‘grus grags pa, 
1123-1193), was also born to the Nanam clan. 
A main settlement of the clan was in lower 
Tolung (Stod lung) (Ronald Davidson, Tibetan 
Renaissance: Tantric Buddhism in the Rebirth 
of Tibetan Culture (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2005), 329; Drigung K6nchok 
Gyatso, ‘Bri gung a phyi chos kyi sgrol ma’i 
rnam thar mdor bsdus, 11; Sakyapa Sonam 
Gyeltsen, The Clear Mirror:A Traditional 
Account of Tibet's Golden Age, translated by 
McComas Taylor and Lama Choedak Yuthok 
(New York: Snow Lion Publications, 1996), 
227-81;Matthew T. Kapstein, The Tibetan 
Assimilation of Buddhism: Conversion, Con- 
testation, and Memory (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2000), 29-30; Alex McKay, 
ed., The History of Tibet Volume 1: The Early 
Period: to c. AD 850, The Yarlung Dynasty 
(New York: Routeledge Curzon, 2003), 56; 
Sgrensen and Hazod, Rulers on the Celestial 
Plain, 75; and Helga Uebach, “Ladies of the 
Tibetan Empire (7"-9" Centuries CE),” in 
Women in Tibet (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2005), 38-39). 


The introduction of Buddhism into Tibet is 
traditionally taught to have occurred in two 
main phases: the First Propagation (snga dar), 
which occurred during the imperial age of the 
Buddhist Kings (c. 650-850), and the Second 
Propagation (phyi dar), also called the Age 

of the New Translations (c. 1000 onward). 
These periods were separated by a tumultuous 
period of uncertain activity referred to as the 
Dark Age (c. 850-1000), which began with 
the death of the last member of the imperial 
line and the collapse of the Tibetan empire. 
According to Gyatso’s hagiography, there is 
some debate as to when Achi lived — some 

say during the First Propagation, while others 
suggest sometime afterwards, right before the 
tenth century (Drigung K6nchok Gyatso, ‘Bri 
gung a phyi chos kyi sgrol ma’i rnam thar 
mdor bsdus (Abridged Lifestory of Drigung 
Achi Chékyi Drélma), 14-15). For more infor- 
mation on the periodization of Tibetan history, 
see: Bryan Cuevas, “Some Reflections on 

the Periodization of Tibetan History,” Revue 
d'Etudes Tibétaines, 10 (April 2006): 44-45. 


This corresponds to the stories of other reli- 
gious figures, who renounce their lives after 
traumatic experiences like illnesses and deaths 
of family members. While not described in 
detail, Achi’s relationship with her father 
appears rather poor in her hagiography due 

to his want for a son, and he died from small 
pox early in her life. While Drigung Konchok 
Gyatso’s hagiography does not specify how 
Achi’s mother died, it could perhaps have 
functioned as the impetus for her final deci- 
sion to leave (Drigung Kénchok Gyatso, ‘Bri 
gung a phyi chos kyi sgrol ma’i rnam thar 
mdor bsdus (Abridged Life Story of Drigung 
Achi Chékyi Drélma), 16). 


Amé means “forefather” or *yogin”, and like 
Achi, which means “grandmother,” was prob- 
ably not a personal name, but a later epithet 
conferred on the paternal ancestor by members 
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of the tradition as it developed. His birth and 
death dates, like Achi’s, are unknown. 


Jigten Sumgén himself is said to have come 
from the Kyura family line, originally the 
Drulgyel Kyura (‘Grul rgyal Skyu ra) clan, 
which claims descent from the imperial King 
Ralpachen (Ral pa can or Khri gtsug Ide 
brtsan, c. 806-838), This dynastic clan was 
prominent in the Denma district of Kham, 
which is considered to be the hierarch’s birth- 
place, and Sgrensen and Hazod list the Kyura 
as one of the major clans of Tibet, along 

with the ‘Khon, [lHa-gZigs] Rlangs, mGar, 
gNyags, Khyung, lCe, Thon[-mi], Myang, 
sPyil, Shug-phu, rNyi-ba, rNgog, [Dong, and 
dG[y Jer clans (Luciano Petech, “The “Bri- 
gung-pa Sect in Western Tibet and Ladakh” in 
Proceedings of the Csoma de Kérés Memorial 
Symposium, Held at Matrafiired, Hungary, 
1976, edited by Louis Ligeti. Budapest: 
Akademiai Kiado (1978): 313; Sgrensen and 
Hazod Rulers of the Celestial Plain, 414, 
717-722). 
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Birth and death dates unknown. (Drigung 
K6nchok Gyatso, ‘Bri gung a phyi chos kyi 
sgrol ma’i rnam thar mdor bsdus (Abridged 
Lifestory of Drigung Achi Chékyi Drélma), 
20). 


While Davidson provides the earliest extant 
list of these eight siddhi attainments from 
the translation of the 726 CE text, the 
Subdahupariprecha Tantra, he explains that 
this list was not the one to endure. By the 
late eighth century, a list of great attainments 
(mahdsiddhi) had become standard. These 
include the sword siddhi, the ability to make 
an ocular medicine which gives supernatural 
vision, the ability to make an ointment of 
fast walking, invisibility, an elixir of long 
life, flight, the ability to pass through rock 
and earth, and dominion over the under- 
world (Davidson, Indian Esoteric Buddhism, 
200-201). 


Khecara is a pure land synonymous with 
Orgyen (O rgyan), Oddiyana, and Uddiyana, 
and is sometimes given one of three geo- 
graphic locations: the Hindu Kush, the Swat 
valley, or the South Indian region of Kaiici. It 
is recorded as Achi’s plane of origination in 
her hagiographies. Cosmologically speaking, 
Khecara is situated in Akanistha, the highest ae 
heaven of the form realm (riipa-dhatu) (Gray, 
The Cakrasamvara Tantra, 29-30; Geshe 
Kelsang Gyatso, Guide to Dakini Land: A 
Commentary to the Highest Yoga Tantra Prac- 
tice of Vajrayogini. (London: Tharpa, 2008), 
22-25; Shaw, Buddhist Goddesses of India, 
360, 382-4; and Judith Simmer-Brown, Daki- 
ni’s Warm Breath: The Feminine Principle in 
Tibetan Buddhism (Boston: Shambhala, 2001), 
268-270). 


This idea is echoed also in the Sadhana Col- 
lection’s summary of her life story. This dif- 
fers from other popular versions of the story 
and from her iconography, which cite that she 
took off into the sky on her blue wind-horse 
at the time of her departure. While the reason 
for this alteration is unclear without looking 
at other hagiographic texts, it may have been 
due to the audience of this particular booklet: 
the achievement of bodily transcendence is 

a miracle, but it is a miracle common among 
religious teachers throughout the Buddhist 
tradition. Konchok Gyatso, and the authors on 
whom he based his narrative, may have felt 
that the summoning of a legendary creature 
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was too fantastic for a modern, uninitiated 
audience, and would have made Achi’s story 
less believable (Drigung K6nchok Gyatso, 
‘Bri gung a phyi chos kyi sgrol ma’i rnam thar 
mdor bsdus (Abridged Lifestory of Drigung 
Achi Chékyi Drélma), 24-5; Jamyangling, 
trans. A phyi’i ‘Khrung rabs (Life Story of 
Dharma Protector, Achi Chékyi Dolma), 13). 


Each cycle in the Tibetan calendar lasts sixty 
years — the first yearly cycle takes places 
between 1027-1087 C.E. and the second 
yearly cycle takes place between 1087-1147 
CE. Konchok Gyatso claims that the depar- 
ture took place just before the second yearly 
cycle (rab byung gnyis pa), therefore believ- 
ing that Achi was born sometime in the early 
eleventh century and died shortly before 1087 
CE. (Drigung K6nchok Gyatso, ‘Bri gung a 
phyi chos kyi sgrol ma’i rnam thar mdor bsdus 
(Abridged Life story of Drigung Achi Chékyi 
Drélma), 24). 


Gyatso, Apparitions of the Self, 6, 103. 


In studying Achi’s life story, the namtar of 
other more prominent and well-known yoginis 
and female lineage holders of her theoreti- 

cal contemporaries, such as Machig Labdrén 
(Ma gcig lab sgron, 1055-1152) and Machig 
Zhama (Ma gcig zha ma, 1062-1149), offer 
an accepted pattern for comparison as well. 
For further information on Machig Lapdrén 
and Machig Zhama, see: Davidson, Tibetan 
Renaissance , 290-293; Hildegard Diemberger 
and Guntram Hazod, “Machig Zhama’s 
Recovery: Traces of Ancient History and 
Myth in the South Tibetan Landscape of Khata 
and Phadrug,” in Sacred Spaces and Power- 
ful Places in Tibetan Culture: A Collection 

of Essays (Dharamsala: Library of Tibetan 
Works and Archives, 1999); Edou, Machig 
Labdron and the Foundations of Chéd; E. 
Lobue, “A Case of Mistaken Identity: Ma-gcig 
Labs-sgron and Ma-gcig Zha-ma,” in Tibetan 
Studies, edited by P. Kvaerne (Oslo: The 
Institute for Comparative Research in Human 
Culture, 1994); and Dan Martin, “The Woman 
Illusion? Research into the Lives of Spiritually 
Accomplished Women Leaders of the 11" and 
12" Centuries,” in Women in Tibet, edited by 
Janet Gyatso and Hanna Havnevik (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 2005), 52-53. 


According to Tibetan tradition, the twelve acts 
are (1) a voluntary descent from a heavenly 
realm; (2) an entrance into the womb of the 
chosen mother; (3) an auspicious birth; (4) a 
display of early miracles and special abilities; 
(5) an accomplishment in the worldly arts; 

(6) a life of ease and pleasure; (7) a departure 
from home; (8) the practice of austerities; 

(9) the subjugating and taming of demons; 
(10) the reaching of enlightenment; (11) the 
“turning the wheel of Dharma” or teaching; 
and (12) death, or the reaching of parinirvadna 
(Rupert Gethin, The Foundations of Bud- 
dhism (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1998), 16-27; Jérome Edou, Machig Labdron 
and the Foundations of Chéd. (Ithaca: Snow 
Lion, 1996), 95; and Nathan Katz, “Anima 
and mKha’ ‘Gro ma: A Critical Comparative 
Study of Jung and Tibetan Buddhism,” The 
Tibet Journal 2/3 (1977)). The specifics of 
how Achi’s hagiography fits these parameters 
is addressed more fully in chapter four of 

my unpublished M.A. thesis (Muldowney, 
Kristen, “Outward Beauty, Hidden Wrath: An 
Exploration of the Drigung Kagyii Dharma 
Protectress Achi Chékyi Drélma” (master’s 
thesis, Florida State University, 2011), 62-71). 
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A significant portion of the text is set aside 
explicitly for this purpose. Before beginning 
her actual hagiography, K6nchok Gyatso first 
explains the various types of deities in the 
Tibetan pantheon and then how Achi differs 
from mundane deities and is in fact a Wisdom 
dakini herself, quoting several individuals 
without direct textual citation, including Jigten 
Sumgon and Marpa Lotsawa. The story of 

her life is then followed with a continuation 
of this argument, explaining her nature as an 
enlightened protectress (Drigung K6nchok 
Gyatso, ‘Bri gung a phyi chos kyi sgrol ma’i 
rnam thar mdor bsdus (Abridged Lifestory of 
Drigung Achi Chékyi Drélma), 3-10, 26-30). 
For a full translation of this text, see: Kristen 
Muldowney, “Outward Beauty, Hidden Wrath: 
An Exploration of the Drigung Kagyii Dharma 
Protectress Achi Chékyi Drélma” (master’s 
thesis, Florida State University, 2011), 13-36. 


While early tantric texts distinguish a number 
of different types of dakinis, the two most 
important distinctions seem to be between the 
worldly dakini and the wisdom dakini. The 
first group resembles the frightening female 
yogini, matrkas, and yaksini meant to be 
subjugated for power in early tantric practice, 
while the wisdom dakinz is considered to be 
a fully enlightened being who actively works 
to help practitioners of the Buddhist religion 
(English, Vajrayogint, 43; Gyatso, Apparitions 
of the Self, 250-251; Adelheid Hermann- 
Pfandt, “Ddkinis in Indo-Tibetan Tantric Bud- 
dhism: Some Results of Recent Research.” 
Studies in Central and East Asian Religions 
5/6 (1992-93): 50; Simmer-Brown, Dakini’s 
Warm Breath, 54, 57-59; Edou, Machig 
Labdron and the Foundations of Chéd, 102). 
For more on dakini types and other indig- 
enous female spirit deities, see: Gail Hinich 
Sutherland, The Disguises of the Demon: The 
Development of the Yaksa in Hinduism and 
Buddhism (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1991); and David Gordon White, 
Kiss of the Yogint: Tantric Sex in its South 
Asian Contexts (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago, 2003). 


Likewise her verification as a dakinit may have 
been used by later advocates of the tradition 
to help validate Jigten Sumgén as a worthy 
hierarch and lineage-holder. In this way, the 
Drigung Kagyii tradition uses the hagiography 
not only as a legitimizing force for devotional 
practices dedicated to Achi, but as a ground 
for claims that their founder was a descendent 
of divine and royal lineages. Genealogies of 
numerous prominent Tibetan clans, including 
the Khon (‘Khon), Lang (Rlangs), and Kyura, 
provide similar mythic origins, and these clans 
and their familial alliances would in turn often 
play significant roles in the formation and suc- 
cessive abbatial lineages of individual schools 
and monasteries within Tibet, as the Kh6n for 
the Sakya tradition and the Kyura for the Dri- 
gung Kagyii (Davidson, Tibetan Renaissance, 
267-274; R.A. Stein, Tibetan Civilization 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1972), 
75-76; and Sgrensen and Hazod, Rulers of the 
Celestial Plain, 12,414, 717-22). l explore 
this act of legitimization further in chapter 
four of my unpublished thesis (Muldowney, 
“Outward Beauty, Hidden Wrath”, 62-71). 


I have translated the term be’u bum within 
this work’s title as collection, but in line with 
Bryan Cuevas’s analysis of the genre, one 
could also translate this as handbook, due to 
the practical nature of such a collection, which 
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contains a variety of chapters on different 
prescriptions and instructions related to the 
cult of Achi Chékyi Drélma (Bryan Cuevas, 
“The “Calf’s Nipple” (Be’u bum) of Ju Mipam 
(‘Ju Mi pham): A Collection of Tibetan Ritual 
Magic,” In Tibetan Ritual, edited by José 
Ignacio Cagez6n (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2010), 166). K6nchok Gyatso lists 
a number of these individual chapters in his 
hagiography and in the compilation of texts 
related to Achi that appears afterwards in 

the pamphlet. The author also includes what 
appear to be two rituals pertaining to the cur- 
ing of diseases, adding another domain to the 
deity’s repertoire (Drigung K6nchok Gyatso, 
‘Bri gung a phyi chos kyi sgrol ma’i rnam thar 
mdor bsdus (Abridged Lifestory of Drigung 
Achi Chékyi Drélma), 36- 37). 


Acang shes is a fine breed of Tibetan horse 
believed to have paranormal abilities. 


The names and descriptions of the four are 
pulled together from descriptions found in 
various rituals of the Sadhana Collection. 
While Jamyangling translates the names of 
each deity into English, I have chosen to leave 
the Tibetan as each deity’s given name. The 
translation of each name is Wisdom Savioress 
or Dakint Crown Jewel; Oath (Skt. Samaya) 
Savioress or Dakint Wish-Fullfilling Jewel; 
Lotus or Subjugating Dakin7, depending 

on the specific ritual; and the Flesh-Eating 
Dakint (Jamyangling, A phyi’i glang chog 
bzang ngan brtag pa (Achi’s Elephant Liturgy 
Divination), 12-15; Jamyangling, A phyi’i 
Gsang sgrub (Secret Achi Sadhana), 11-13, 
16; Jamyangling, Bstan srung a phyi chos kyi 
sgrol ma’i bskang ba nor bu’i phreng ba (Achi 
Chékyi Dolma’s Jewel Garland of Atonement), 
25; and Jamyangling, trans. Bstan srung a 
phyi chos kyi sgrol ma’i sgrub thabs ‘zigs rten 
mgon pos mdzad pa (Achi Chékyi Dolma Sad- 
hana Composed by Kyobpa Jigten Sumgén), 
18-22, 28-34). K6nchok Gyatso does mention 
that Achi possesses a retinue of dakinrs, but 
there is no description of their iconography or 
origin in that hagiography, (Drigung Kénchok 
Gyatso, ‘Bri gung a phyi chos kyi sgrol ma’i 
rnam thar mdor bsdus (Abridged Life story of 
Drigung Achi Chékyi Drélma), 26). 


For the full image, see Fig 7.17 on p. 137. 


Nebesky-Wojkowitz, Oracles and Demons of 
Tibet, 177-181; Ladrang Kalsang, The Guard- 
ian Deities of Tibet. (India: Winsome Books, 
2003), 95-103; and Simmer-Brown, Dakini’s 
Warm Breath, 61-4, 231-233. 


A kyang, or onager, is a breed of wild ass 
found in Asia. 


René Nebesky-Wojkowitz also notes that 
while the deities appear in other Tibetan tradi- 
tions, within the Kagyii each is specifically 
connected to a particular dakini type: Tashi 
Tséringma as a Buddha dakini, and the retinue 
being Vajra, Ratna, Padma, and Karma dakinis 
respectivelyJamyangling, Bstan srung a phyi 
chos kyi sgrol ma’i bskang ba nor bu’i phreng 
ba (Achi Chékyi Dolma’s Jewel Garland of 
Atonement), 30-40; and Nebesky-Wojkowitz, 
Oracles and Demons of Tibet, 177-181. 


Nebesky-Wojkowitz records the names and 
iconography of several variations of the 
twelve Tenma goddesses, which can differ 
slightly yet significantly, depending on the 
source text. Often the group is divided into 
three groups of four members, each a different 
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type of indigenous Tibetan spirit deity: Diimo 
(bdud mo), N6jin (Gnod sbyin), and Menmo 
(Sman mo) (Nebesky-Wojkowitz, Oracles and 
Demons of Tibet, 181-198). Ladrang Kalsang 
records a standard list of twelve and provides 
line drawings of each (Kalsang, The Guardian 
Deities of Tibet, 57-75). 


While Binczik purports the painting to date 
from the sixteenth century, Jackson argues that 
it dates to the early nineteenth century (Binc- 
zik, Angelika and Roland Fischer, Hidden 
Treasures from Ladakh (Munich: Otter Verlag, 
2002), 154-5. 


See Jackson’s previous description of this hat, 
p. 64. 


Olaf Czaja summarizes the iconographies 

and recent research on images of Mahakala in 
Drigung paintings, with a focus on the work of 
Christian Luczanits and Deborah Klimbhurg- 
Salter in this area. It seems likely that this 
form is that of the deity Dpal mgon po bya rog 
ming can, who holds significant importance 
within the school (Olaf Czaja, “The Com- 
memorative Stupas at Densathil: A Prelimi- 
nary Study,” In: Erberto Lo Bue and Christian 
Luczanits eds., Tibetan Art and Architecture in 
Context. Tibetan Studies: Proceedings of the 
Eleventh Seminar of the International Asso- 
ciation for Tibetan Studies, Kénigswinter 2006 
(PIATS 2006), Andiast, Switzerland: Interna- 
tional Institute for Tibetan and Buddhist Stud- 
ies GmbH, p. 240-2)). 


Beer, The Encyclopedia of Tibetan Symbols 
and Motifs, p. 270-4; and Nebesky-Wojkow- 
itz, Oracles and Demons of Tibet, 365-368. 


Along with offering several kinds of arrows 
and various other traditional Buddhist offer- 
ings throughout the ritual, the Jewel Garland 
of Atonement, meant to be performed to seek 
atonement for a broken oath or promise to the 
dharma, lists offerings of a female yak (‘bri), a 
sheep (Jug), a blue Gyiling steed (gyi ling snon 
po), a wild yak (‘brong), and a donkey (bong) 
to Achi and her retinue as part of the rite (Jamy- 
angling, Bstan srung a phyi chos kyi sgrol ma’i 
bskang ba nor bu’i phreng ba (Achi Chékyi 
Dolma’s Jewel Garland of Atonement, 23). 


Melissa R. Kerin, “Re-tracing Lines of Devo- 
tion: Religious Identities and Political Ideolo- 
gies in Fifteenth-Sixteenth-Century Western 
Himalayan Wall Painting” (PhD diss., Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 2008), 6-7, 49-57. 


Binczik and Fischer, Hidden Treasures from 
Ladakh, 117, 148. For Jackson’s in-epth 
analysis of these murals of Phyang Monastery, 
see chapter 9. 


Hugh Richardson, High Peaks, Pure Earth: 
Collected Writings on Tibetan History and 
Culture (London: Serindia Publications, 
1998), 308; Dowman, The Power Places of 
Central Tibet, 112. 


In more detailed terms, in 1239, Kédan (d. 
1253/1260), the second son of Ogedai Khan 
(r. 1229-1241), sent Dorda Darkhan and his 
army to raid and pillage the Dromtén (‘Brom 
ston) monastery of Reting (Rwa sgreng) and 
the wealthy chapel of Gyel Luklhé (Rgyal lug 
lhas) in Central Tibet. Around this same time, 
another raiding party, led by the commander 
Miliji (Mi li byi) reached Drigung Thel, but 
upon seeing the face of the Fourth Drigung 
Hierarch Chennga Drakpa Jungné (Spyan nga 
grags pa ‘byung gnas, 1175-1255), “faith 
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was born in him,” and the party left without 
harming the monastery or its inhabitants. 
Around a month later, Dorda Darkhan arrived 
in Drigung to do the job himself, but again 
the miraculous powers of the abbot are said 
to have thwarted his attacks. While the Blue 
Annals reports that this miracle came in the 
sudden magical showering of stones from 

the sky, local legends claim that Achi was 
responsible for the defeat. In either case, the 
monastery became quite famous due to these 
events and gained a generous number of new 
disciples as a direct consequence during this 
period (Dowman, The Power Places of Cen- 
tral Tibet, 116; Kapstein, The Tibetans, 111; 
George N. Roerich, The Blue Annals: Parts I 
& IT (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass Publishers 
Private Limited, 2007 (First Edition: Calcutta, 
1949 and 1953)], 577-8; and Snellgrove and 
Richardson, A Cultural History of Tibet, 148). 


The Drigung Phowa Chenmo (‘Bri gung ‘pho 
ba chen mo), or “The Great Transference of 
Consciousness [Festival at] Drigung,” is said 
to bestow on the visiting pilgrims the ability 
to transfer one’s consciousness to Amitabha’s 
pure land, Sukhavatt, upon one’s death. Its 
long history in the region began in the late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century, and it 
has traditionally been held once every twelve- 
year cycle of the Tibetan calendar during the 
summer of the Monkey year. While this pat- 
tern had been interrupted by the restrictions 
placed on Tibetan religious practice during 
and after the Cultural Revolution, the circuit 
has been reopened in recent years and the 
festival reinstated, although in an abbreviated 
fashion. For more information on the history 
and first-hand accounts of the revitalized 
pilgrimage, which took place in 1992, see 
Kapstein’s work on the subject (Matthew T. 
Kapstein, “A Pilgrimage of Rebirth Reborn: 
The 1992 Celebration of the Drigung Powa 
Chenmo,” in Buddhism in Contemporary Tibet 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1998; Kapstein, The Tibetans, 240-1). 


A selection of four of these earliest identifi- 
able sources cited within the hagiography 
include: 1) The Dharma History of Lhorong 
(Lho rong chos ‘byung), otherwise known as 
The History of Lhorong [which] Clarifies the 
Buddha’s Teachings (Lho rong chos ‘byung 
thub bstan gsal byed), written in the mid- 
fifteenth century as an in-depth history of the 
Kagyii school (Rta tshag tshe dbang rgyal, Lho 
rong chos ‘byung (Lhasa: Bod ljongs bod yig 
dpe rnying dpe skrun khang, 1994); Drigung 
KG6nchok Gyatso, ‘Bri gung a phyi chos kyi 
sgrol ma’i rnam thar mdor bsdus, 13; Dan 
Martin, Tibetan Histories: A Bibliography of 
Tibetan-Language Historical Works (Lon- 
don: Serindia Publications, 1997), 69-70); 

2) The Feast of Scholars Dharma History 
(Chos ‘byung mkhas pa’i dga’ sto) of Pawo 
Tsuk{lak] Treng[wa] (Dpa’ bo gtsug phreng, 
1504-1564/66), a two-volume work on the 
history of Buddhism in India and Tibet, also 
referred to as Lhodrak History (Lho brag chos 
byung) (Gtsug lag ‘phreng ba, Chos ‘byung 
mkhas pa’i dga’ ston (Delhi: Delhi karmapae 
chodey gyalwae sungrab partun khang, 1980); 
Drigung Konchok Gyatso, ‘Bri gung a phyi 
chos kyi sgrol ma’i rnam thar mdor bsdus, 

13, 14, 27; Martin, Tibetan Histories, 88-89); 
3) Annals of the Fifth Dalai Lama (Gong 

sa Inga pa’i deb ther), a.k.a. the chronicles 
of the Fifth Dalai Lama Ngawang Lozang 
Gyatso (Ngag dbang blo bzang rgya mtsho, 
1617-1682), entitled The Melody of the Queen 
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of the Spring: The Chronicles of Tibet (Bod 
kyi deb ther dpyid kyi rgyal mo’i glu dbyangs 
(Beijing: Mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1980). For 
further information, see: Kapstein, The Tibet- 
ans, 78,82; Samten Karmay, Secret Visions of 
the Fifth Dalai Lama (London: Serindia Pub- 
lications, 1988); Drigung Konchok Gyatso, 
‘Bri gung a phyi chos kyi sgrol ma’i rnam thar 
mdor bsdus, 14, 21; Luciano Petech, “The 
Dalai-Lamas and Regents of Tibet: A Chrono- 
logical Study,” T’oung Pao 47: 3/5 (1959): 
368-394; David L. Snellgrove and Hugh 
Richardson, A Cultural History of Tibet, Third 
Edition (Bangkok, Orchid Press, 2003 (First 
Edition: George Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
Ltd., 1968), 193-204; R. A. Stein, Tibetan 
Civilization (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1972), 53, 61-2); 4) Konchok Gyatso 
also cites the cycles of activity sédhanas of 
Venerable Kiinga Rinchen (Rje kun dga’ rin 
chen, 1475-1527) and Gyelwang Ratna (Rgyal 
dbang ratna, also known as Rin-chen phun- 
tshogs chos-kyi rgyal-po, 1509-1557) (rje kun 
dga’ rin chen dang rgyal dbang ratnas mdzad 
pa’l sgyab thabs ‘phrin las kyi skor rnams) 

), the seventeenth and eighteenth abbots of 
Drigung Til respectively who lived in the late 
fifteen through mid-sixteenth centuries (Dri- 
gung K6nchok Gyatso, ‘Bri gung a phyi chos 
kyi sgrol ma’i rnam thar mdor bsdus , 13; 
Sgrensen and Hazod, Rulers of the Celestial 
Plain, 726-730). 


Kapstein, The Tibetans, 46-7. For more 

of what Kapstein has to say about Tibetan 
ancestor cults, see: Matthew T. Kapstein, “A 
Dunhuang Tibetan Summary of the Transfor- 
mation Text on Mulian Saving His Mother 
from Hell,” in Dunhuang wenxian lunji, Hao 
Chunwen and Zhu Bian, eds. (Shenyang: 
Liaoning Renmin Chubanshe); Matthew T. 
Kapstein, “Mulian in the Land of Snows and 
King Gesar in Hell: A Chinese Tale of Parental 
Death in Its Tibetan Transformations,.” in The 
Buddhist Dead: Practices, Discourses, Rep- 
resentations, Bryan J. Cuevas and Jacqueline 
Stone, ed. (Honolulu: University of Hawai’i 
Press, 2007); and Matthew T. Kapstein, “The 
Tibetan Yulanpen jing,” in Contributions to 
the Cultural History of Early Tibet (Leiden: 
Koninklijke Brill NV, 2007). 


APPENDICES 
3 Rase Kénchok Gyatsho 2004a. I also com- 


pared www.drikung.org, the list of Drigung 
hierarchs compiled in 2003 of Marcel 
Francois, and mDo khams gtso bor byas pa’i 
bod kyi bstan rtsis kun gsal...., p. 887ff. 


4 For a list of thirty-three Ladakh Chéje, com- 


pare P. S. Jina and Kénchok Namgyal 1995, 
p. 37. 


> According to M. Francois, Feb. 12, 2005, 


notes, the monastery of Shar khul Phun tshogs 
Chos gling dgon was built between 1904 and 
1910 by Phyag dKon mchog Phur bu of the 
Eighth ICang lo can sPrul sku. It possessed at 
least three sanctuaries before the construction 
of the new temple after 2000. On the ground 
floor the Du khang or “Assembly Hall,” the 
mGon khang and on the first floor the Rab 
gsal /Ha khang, which was repaired in 1969 
by dKon mchog Thub bstan bsTan pa’i rGyal 
mtshan (b. 1938) the Ninth rTogs Idan mchog 
sprul of the great monastery of Yang ri sgar 
in Tibet. In the "Du khang sits in state a grand 
statue of ’Bri gung pa Rin chen dpal or Ratna 


$ri (1143-1217) flanked by his two principal 
disciples: to his right his nephew dBon Shes 
rab Byung gnas (1187-1241) alias "Bri gung 
Gling pa and to his left sPyan snga Grags pa 
*Byung gnas (1175-1255). This representation 
is known as “The trio of the Lord Protector- 
Father and his two sons” (sKyob pa Yab sras 
gsum). 


6 According to M. Francois, Feb. 12, 2005, notes, 


its founder was treasurer-steward of the regent 
dKon mchog Phur bu (1873-1951), Eighth 
Drung pa |Cang lo can sPrul sku of ’Bri gung 
Thel. It lies near Byang go la or mountain pass 
of the Byang thang between the Pang gon mT- 
sho and Shag ti, in the ancient Mar yul. 
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protectress, 265, 270; in Driri Style paintings, 
133, 155; epithets of ,261, 264; and the Five 
Long-Life Sisters, 267-70, 268, 269; footwear 
of, 302n950; as fully enlightened deity, 
262, 302n946; great-grandmother of Jigten 
Sumgon, 261, 265, 268, 282n14; hagiography 
of, 261, 264-65, 272-73, 302n946, 303nn958, 
959, 965, 304nn970, 972; and other protective 
deities from Lamayuru Gonkhang, /84, 185, 
190; painting of, in hybrid style, 135, 136-37, 
138; from Phyang Monastery, /3/; plane 
of origination, 264, 303n964; powers of, 
264; references and sources on, 58, 261-62, 
301n940, 305n991; retinue of, 265-66, 266, 
271-72, 272, 304nn975, 979; rituals relating 
to, 265, 269-70, 305n990; roles of, 261, 
265, 273, 302n948; standing goddess, from 
Rinchen Ling, 2/3; as syncretic deity, 273; 
and Tashi Tseringma, 272, 272; temple at 
Lamayuru dedicated to, 178, 186, 293n632; 
in thangka presented by Binczik and Fischer, 
35-36; third eye of, 263, 264; wrathful nature 
of, 272-73 

Achi'’s Elephant Liturgy Divination, 269 

Age of the New Translations, 303n958 

Ajita (Ma pham pa), /47, 148 

Akhar (A mkhar), xiv 

Aksobhya, 39, 234, 252, 298n818, 302n951 

Alchi Monastery (Ladakh): Drigung lineage at, 
42, 217-18, 218, 255; Dukhang Temple, 42; 
Great Chorten, 42, 217, 218, 240, 255, 255; 
inscriptions from, 12-13, 42; lama portraiture 
of, 42; Lhakhang Soma, 13, 14, /4, 17, 33, 
34,41, 42, 43, 240, 245-46, 252-54, 254; 
L6énpo, 240; Lotsawa Lhakhang (Translator’s 
Temple), 12-13, 12, 42, 230, 232, 240, 242, 
255; mahasiddhas , 220-21; Main Temple 
courtyard, 240, 247; Majfijusri Temple, 42, 
242; monuments associated with Drigung 
school, 217; murals of, 9-13, //, 12, 42, 47, 
87, 185; painted stupas of, 39, 41; plan of 
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complex, 9; reconsidered by Luczanits, 41-42; 
Small Stupa, 11-12, //, 33-34, 34,41, 42, 43, 
87, 217, 218-19, 219, 220-21, 233, 234, 236, 
237, 240, 255, 287n781, 296n766, 297n795, 
298n824; southern part of complex, 2/7; 
Sumtsek Temple, 9-11, 70, 26-28, 33, 39, 
42,43, 217-18, 217, 218, 221, 233, 255, 256, 
259; teacher possibly representing Drigungpa 
in chérten adjoining the Small Stupa, 240, 
241; teaching buddha composition with Seven 
Taras, 254, 254; temples in the complex, 9; 
Three-Story Temple, 42; visited by Snellgrove 
and Skorupski, 22, 284n112; western 
Himalayan style of, 230, 238. See also Alchi 
Shangrong; Tsatsapuri 

Alchi Shangrong, 33, 231, 240, 245-46, 247-50, 
248, 300nn900,901 

Amdo Jampa, 58,59, 59 

Amé Tsiiltrim Gyatso (A mes tshul khrims rgya 
mtsho), 264, 303n960 

Amitabha, 65, /08, 133, 163, 191, 198, 234, 241; 
mandala of, 200. See also Amitayiis 

Amitayis, 20, 106, /08, 234, 298n818; Amitayiis 
Paradise, 244 

Amnye Machen Institute, Dharmasala, 64 

Amrtakundalin, 222, 234, 236 

Anavatapta, 236 

Andhra, 236 

Angaja (arhat), //S8—19 

Angon Rinpoche, 58 

animals: heads of, 159; hidden in landscapes, 
149; in iconography of Achi Chokyi Drélma, 
269-70; ornaments, 43, 59, 60, 6/, 87, 236, 
288n423 

Anuttarayoga Tantra, 24, 50 

Apalala (Sog ma med), 75, 236 

arhats. See Sixteen Arhats 

Aro Yeshe Jungne (A ro Ye shes ‘byung gnas), 
precepts of, 53-54 

Asanga, 182 

aspiration deities, 245 

assembly fields (tshogs zhing), 133, 134, 135, 
143-44, 144, 198 

Atisa: depicted with siddhas, 42, 75, 220, 220; 
early- to mid-twelfth-century portrait, 92; 
in guru lineage, 52, 106, 109; hat of, 62, 
287n394, 235; mentioned, 47, 54 

Avadana collection of Ksemendra (dPag bsam 
‘khri shing), 72 

Avalokitesvara: depictions of, 83, 84, 292n619; 
devotional practice, 178-79; in Drigung 
Kagyu lineage, 21; Eleven-faced, with Five 
Dakas, 290n565; Eleven-faced Thousand- 
armed, in Bhiksuni Laksmi’s tradition, 141— 
42, 141, 142; eleven-headed, from Chenrezik, 
Lamayuru, 181, 78/7; eleven-headed, from 
Wanla, 243, 244; flanked by Medicine Buddha 
at Kanji Temple, 245; flanking the Buddha, 
233; footprints of ,288n448; four-armed, from 
Chenrezik, Lamayuru, 181, 782; holding a red 


lotus, 234; in Kashmiri style, 28; Sadaksara 
Avalokitesvara with two attendants and Kagyu 
lineage from Wanla, /7, 244, 245;temples 
devoted to, 16, 43-44, 202. See also Lamayuru 
Monastery, Chenrezik Lhakhang 

awakened beings, 255-56 

Ayang Gonpa, 5 

Ayang Rinpoche, 30, 295n739 


B 


backrests: animal ornaments on, 43, 59, 60, 87, 
236, 288n423; for Buddha with six legendary 
animals, 6/; of Drigung Kagyu statue, 9/; in 
Driri painting, 124; with vase and scroll motif, 
236-37 

Ba Génpa, 5 

Bakula Tulkus, 179-80, 293n637. See also 
Rangdrél Nyima 

Balog Rinpoche, 198 

Bardo deity murals (Chenrezik Lhakhang, 
Lamayuru), 176-77, 179-80, 179, 180 

Bargyaltsang Konchok Norbu, xix—xx, 109 

Bari Lotsawa, 173 

Barom Kagyu, 3 

Barwa (painter), 61, 62, 122, 138 

Basgo, 45 

Beer, Robert, 302n951, 302n955 

Béguin, G., 24, 33, 34, 101 

Benbe (Barpa), 30 

Beri Style, 48-49, 96, 101 

Bhagdar Kyab (‘Bhag dar sKyabs), 17, 44, 243, 
299n862 

Bhaisajyaguru. See Medicine Buddha 

Bhiksuni Laksmi, 141-42, /4/ 

Bhitadamara, 153 

Bhutan, gomsha of, 64, 64 

Binczik, Angela, 8, 35-36, 44, 109, 131, 304n981 

blacksmith tongs, 158, /58, 159 

black thangkas (nag thang): of the Gya Shangtrom 
Tradition with Drigung Kagyu lineage, 167— 
69, 170, 171, 292nn618 619; with repeated 
flame tips, 159; of wrathful deities, 158, 
165-73; of Yamari, 163 

Blancke, Kristin, 178-79, 180 

Blo gros (unidentified lama), 46 

Bodh Gaya, 59 

bodhisattvas: attendants of teaching Buddha, 95, 
96; flanking the Buddha in early Drigung 
painting, 233-34; in iconography of Jigten 
Sumgo6n, 41, 87, 89, 93, 96; Padmapani, 135; 
portrayal of, 33, 117. See also Avalokitesvara; 
Maitreya; Mafijusrt; Santaraksita; Vajrapani 

Bodkarbu, 202-3 

body aureoles, 151, 153,213. See also nimbuses 

Bon, xiii, 291n597 

Bonani, Georges, 55 

branch monasteries, xiii, 1, 3—7, 272—73, 280-81; 
appointment of head lamas, |, 283n28; 
entrusted to Drukpa Kagyu, 6. See also 
Drigung Kagyu monasteries 


Bri bris (‘Bri gung lugs or ‘Bri ris) painting style, 
26, 29, 284nn160,162. See also Driri Style 

‘Bri gung gDan rabs gSer ‘phreng (Golden Rosary 
of the Abbots of ‘Bri gung), 38 

‘Bro clan, 42 

Bruce-Gardner, Robert, 80 

Buddha: with attendant bodhisattvas, 96-97; 
Buddha footprints and deities, 85; with 
Five Tathagatas, 93-95, 93; with flames, 
123; footprints of, 84, 285n227, 288n448; 
performing the earth-touching gesture, 246. 
See also Medicine Buddha; Sakyamuni; 
teaching buddhas 

Buddhalocana, 296n754 

Buddhas of the Three Times, 159 

Buddhism, introduction to Tibet, 303n958 

buffaloes, 173, 292n614 

butter offerings, 197-98 

Byang chub rgyal mtshan, 282n24 

Bylakuppe Monastery, 200, 295n739 


Cc 


Cakrasamvara: in black thangka of four-armed 
Mahakala, 167, /68; depicted in footprint 
thangkas, 83, 222, 225; depicted on thangka 
of Drigung hierarch, 227; depicted with 
consort, 234, 269; drawing with footprint of 
Drigungpa, 2/4—/5, 215-17, 216, 2/6; with 
four attendant deities, 205-6, 205; mandala 
of, 60, 203; mentioned, 199, 234; palace of, 
52; surrounded by a ring of flame, 151, 752; 
teachings of , 39 

Carlton Rochell, western Tibetan thangka of 
Lekden Yeshe, 227—30, 230, 234 

Chab mdo Phur bu tshe ring, 295n702 

Chagatai Khanate (sTod hor), xx, 44, 282n21, 
282n24 

Chagmed Rinpoche, 295n741 

Ch’an, 53 

Chan, Victor, 8, 106 

Changchub Zangpo (Byang chub bzang po), 43 

Chemchok Heruka, /53 

Chemde/Chemrey Monastery, 203 

Chetsang Rinpoche, xix, 29, 198, 295n707; 
series of previous rebirths, 290n529. See 
also Chetsang Rinpoche, H.H.; Gyalwang 
K6nchok Rinchen; Kénchok Tendzin Drodiil; 
K@6nchok Trinle Zangpo 

Chetsang Rinpoche, H.H., xix, 1-3, 30, 35, 
284n162; illustrated commentary of Jigten 
Sumgon biography, 103, 289nn486, 487 

Chinese landscapes, ix, 29, 110 

Chinese painting style (Gyari style), 30, 195 

Chédrak Gyatsho, 67 

Chédze Gon (Chos mdzad dgon), 5 

Chogle Namgyal (Phyogs las rNam rgyal), 185 

Chodgowa Dorje Yeshe (Nub Chégo Dorje Yeshe; 
Dri 8), 26, 110, 274, 276 

Chégyal Phiintshok, 109, 277, 289n509. See also 
Chogyal Rinchen Phiintshok (Dri 22) 

Chogyal Rinchen Palsang[po] (Chos rgyal rin chen 
dpal bzang [po]; Dri 14), 110,274,277 

Chogyal Rinchen Phiintshok (Chos rgyal rin chen 
phun tshogs; Dri 22), 36, 165, 169, 274, 277. 
See also Chégyal Phiintshok 

Chogyal Trinle Dondrup, 2nd Chungtsang (Chos 
rgyal ‘phrin las don grub; Dri 27), 125-26, 
125, 173, 275, 278. See also Déndrup Chégyal 

Choje Denma Kunga Drakpa (Chos rje Dan ma 
Kun dga’ grags pa): expanded Lamayuru 
Monastery, 14; founder of Tashi Chédzong, 
35, 102, 106; with his Amitayis lineage, 106, 
107; in lineage in mural from Phyang, 186; 
monasteries built by, 106; in Petech’s history, 
22, 286n3 16; revival of Drigung Kagyu in 
Ladakh, 6-7, 101 


Chéje Rinchen Chékyi Gyaltshen (Dri 15), 110, 
274,277 

Chokle Namgyal, 274, 277 

Choéku K6nchok Drodiil, 278 

Choku Rinpoche K6nchok Tendzin, Fourth, 197 

Chokyi Drakpa. See Rigdzin Chédrak (Dri 25) 

Chokyi Gyaltshen. See Tendzin Chékyi Gyaltshen 
(Dri 31) 

Chokyi Jungne. See Tendzin Chokyi Jungne 
(Dri 37) 

Chokyi Lotré. See Tendzin Chékyi Lotré (Dri 35) 

Choékyi Nyima. See Tendzin Chékyi Nyima (Dri 29) 

Chonyi Norbu (“Konchok” Chényi Norbu, Sth 
Chungtsang; Dri 33), 183,275, 278 

Chopan Drinzangma (Chod pan mgrin bzang ma), 
267 

Chopén (Chos dpon), 274 

Chos bzang (painter), 284n164 

Chos rje (painter), 284n164 

Chowang Gaga Lhiindrub, 278 

Chuda Khyentse Wangchuk, 278 

Chiindorwa (Chun ‘dor ba), 227, 297n808 

Chungtsang lama palace, 123 

Chungtsang Rinpoche, 58, 198, 295n208 

Chungtsang tulku, thangka set depicting successive 
incarnations of, 125-26, 125 

Chunyi Dorje Rinchen (bCu gnyis rDo rje rin 
chen; Dri 9), 110, 274. See also Chunyipa 
Dorje Gyalpo 

Chunyipa Dorje Gyalpo, 276. See also Chunyi 
Dorje Rinchen (Dri 9) 

Church, Mimi, 7 

clouds: in Chinese-inspired landscapes, 110; Driri 
Style, 19-20, 124, 125, 129, 131, 133, 135, 
141, 148, 149, 156, 157, 160, 162, 163, 192, 
205, 206; in flaming jewel emblem, 62; with 
hidden objects, 149; interspersed with smoke, 
204; late Driri Style, 138; Menri Style, 144; 
in paintings of peaceful deities, 123; Tsangri 
Style, 208-9, 211; in the work of Yeshe 
Jamyang, 205, 207 

colors: in different painting traditions, 284n162; 
in Drigung style painting, 30, 124; red 
background, 245; stone and earth, 198; use of 
white, 192, 196; white complexion, 255-56 

compositional conventions, 219, 250-54 

conservation, 50 

crowns, 95,95 

Crystal Mountain (Shel gyri ri), 52 

Cultural Revolution, ix, xi, 1,3, 29, 282n27 

Czaja, Olaf: on Densa Thel, xviii, 50-52, 54; on 
the Drigung-Sakya conflict, xxi; on former 
existences of Rigdzin Chédrak, 129;0n images 
of Mahakala, 235, 304n983; identified Rigpa 
Rangshar, 127; lineages traced by, 107-8, 
141, 167; on Nyingma teachings in Drigung 
Kagyu, 291n596; on Padmasambhava in 
wrathful form, 163, 292n603; on painting of 
Yamiari, 160-61 


D 


Dagpo Onchung (Dwag po dBon chung), 217 

dakint: Achi Chokyi Drélma as, 262, 263, 264, 
265; Achi Chékyi Drélma’s retinue of, 265— 
66, 266, 304n975; mentioned, 65, 66; types of, 
304n971, 304n979 

Dakla Gampo Monastery (Purang), 104, 218 

Dakpo Chenga Rinpoche, H.E. See Rase K6nchok 
Gyatsho 

Dakpo Kagyu schools, 51; lineages of, 10; 
meditation hats, xi, 63-67, 63, 64. See also 
Taklung Kagyu 

Dakpo Lhaje S6nam Rinchen. See Gampopa 

Dakpo Onchungwa (Dags po dBon chung ba), 28 

Dakpo Wang Rinchen Wanggyal (bDag po Wang 


Rin chen dbang rgyal; Dri 13), 110, 183, 274, 
277 

**Dakpo Wang Rinchen Wangyal (Dri 16), check 
this, 288n405 

damaru, 263, 264, 302n953 

Dampa Gar (Dam pa ‘Gar), 75 

Damtsig Drélma Yizhin Norbu, 266 

dances, 199-200, 280 

Darma Gyaltshen (Dar ma rgyal mtshan), 5, 35, 276 

Davidson, Ronald, 303n963 

day-thangkas (nyin thang), 73, 125, 290n531 

deities: aspiration, 245; identification of, 261; 
representing the five poisons, 296n754; 
Tantric, 121, 153,200. See also dakint; 
dharma protectors; peaceful deities; protector 
deities; secondary deities; semiwrathful 
deities; wrathful deities; yidam 

Deldan Namgyal, King, 277 

Denma. See Gapa district (Kham) 

Denma Kunga Drakpa. See Choje Denma Kunga 
Drakpa 

Denma Kunga Drakpa Jamyang, King, 277 

Densa Thel (gDan sa Thel): abbot of, xx; cross- 
sectarian influence at, 238; Czaja’s articles 
on, 50; Jigten Sumg6n’s tenure at, xiv, xvi; 
memorial stupas, xviii, 50-52, 57,52, 54; 
monastic seat of Phagmotrupa, 50-51; stupas, 
235, 298n822, 299n870 

Denwood, Philip, 12 

Desi Sanggye Gyatsho (sDe srid Sangs rgyas rgya 
mtsho), 117 

Deskyong Namgyal, King, 278 

Dharmakaya, 133 

dharma protectors, 261, 301n939, 302n950. See 
also Achi Chékyi Droélma; protector deities 

dhoti: from Alchi Sumtsek, 221, 259; one of five 
garments, 302n951; used in comparing styles, 
28, 33 

Dhrtarastra, 203-4, 204, 208,209, 211, 211, 212 
See also Four Great Guardian Kings 

Diemberger, Hildegard, 302n954 

Dinwiddie, Donald, Portraits of the Masters, 38 

Dipamkarasrijiana. See Atisa 

divination mirror, 263, 269, 270, 302n954 

dKon mchog Phur bu, 305n996 

dKon mchog Thub bstan bsTan pa’i rGyal mtshan, 
305n995 

‘Dod ‘jo bum bzang, 167-69 

Dogras of Jammu, 178 

Dombitheruka, 220, 220, 235 

Déondrub Namgyal, King, 278 

Déndrup Chégyal, 60, 61, 121, 124. See also 
Chégyal Trinle Déndrup (Dri 27) 

Dénmoripa (Don mo ri pa), 227 

Dorda Darkhan, 304—5n989 

Dordrak Rigdzin Chenpo Lekden Dudjom Dorje, 
130 

dordzin (head lamas): appointment of, 22, 
284n121; lineages of, 221; listing of 276-79; 
at Mount Kailash, 285n182; sent to Guge and 
Purang, 106 

Dorje Chenmo (rDo rje chen mo), 271-72, 271 

Dorjedenma (rDo rje gdan ma) statues, 87 

Dorje Drakpa (rDo rje grags pa), 222 

Dorje Pel (rDo rje dpal), xiii. See also Jigten 
Sumg6n 

Dorje Sengge (rDo rje seng ge), 77 

dPag bsam ‘khri shing cycle, 283n27 

Dpal ‘byor bzang po, 282n24 

Drakkarpowa (Brag dkar po pa), 53-54 

Draklewa (Brag ble ba), xx—xxi 

Drakpa Chéyang Namgyal (6th Nyangse), 278 

Drakpa Jungne (Dri 4), 26, 110, 222, 274, 276, 
305n989 

Drakpa O, 296n758 

Driesch, Mathias, 123, 151, 158-59, 162, 163-65 
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Drigung Changchub Ling (‘Bri gung Byang chub 
gling) Monastery, xvi 

Drigung Durtré (sky-burial ground), 1 

Drigung Dzong Monastery, 1, 197, 198; and Yuma 
Monastery, 2 

Drigung gompa, xx, 282n18 

Drigung hierarchs: at Hidden Temple, Lingshed 
Monastery, 242, 242; from Koelz Collection, 
227, 228, 235, 240, 257, 298n812; with large 
assembly, 238, 240; Lekden Yeshe from 
Carlton Rochell, 227, 230, 233, 234, 235, 
236, 237, 257; from the Pritzker Collection, 
221-22, 222, 223, 233, 234, 235, 236, 257, 
298n8 12; from Zurich collection, 222, 224, 
227, 233, 235, 236, 240, 297nn790,791, 
298nn8 18,827 

Drigung Kagyu lineages: in Alchi Lhakhang Soma 
mural, 13, /4, 17; in Alchi Lotsawa Lhakhang 
Temple mural, 12, /2, 230-31; from Alchi 
Small Stupa, 11-12, 218-19; at Alchi Sumtsek 
Temple, 10-11, 10, 26-28, 217-18, 217, 218; 
on black thangkas of the Gya Shangtrom 
Tradition, 169, 170, 172, 173, 292n619; 
depicted at Wanla, 17, 17, 34, 44; depicted in 
Driri Style, 124; depicted on Zurich thangka, 
222, 297n791; disciple of Jigten Sumg6n with 
lineage, 87, 88; in early Drigung painting, 
259; on early footprint thangkas, 222-23; 
freedom in depictions of figures, 233; in 
inscription from Gya Phakpa Temple, 46; 
Jigten Sumgo6n in assembly field, 133, 134; 
Jigten Sumgén with lineage, 84-86, 86; from 
lantern at Chenrezik Lhakhang, Lamayuru, 
183, 783; from Limi/Phyang thangka set, 109— 
10, /11, 112, 113, 114; lineage of Milarepa, 
24-26, 25; main lineage, 274-75; mural from 
lantern of Old Tshokkhang at Phyang, 186, 
186; in murals from Lamayuru Gonkhang, 
190; in painting of Achi Chokyi Drélma with 
Five Long-Life Sisters, 268; in painting of 
Hayagriva with consort, 162, /62; in painting 
of Padmasambhava with refuge tree, 138-41; 
in paintings of Yamari in the Gya Shangtrom 
tradition, 163-65, 1/64, 170; in portrait of 
of Rigdzin Chédrak, 124-25, 129; Rinchen 
Namgyal with his Drigung Kagyu lineage, 
105, /05; rupture in transmission, 277; in 
thangka depicting Milarepa, Rechungpa, 
and Gampopa, 20-21, 20, 2/; three potential 
lineages, 221; traced by Czaja, 107-8, 141, 
167; used in dating paintings, 37, 43; from 
western Tibetan paintings, 227, 230, 231, 
297-98n803. See also guru lineages 


Drigung Kagyu monasteries, 280-81; destruction 
of, ix, 3, 106; locations of, 2-3, 2; mother 
monastery, ix, xiii. See also Alchi Monastery; 
branch monasteries; Drigung Monastery; 
Lamayuru Monastery; Phyang Monastery; 
Wanla Monastery 

Drigung Kagyu Ratnashri Buddhist Centre 
(Selangor, Malaysia), xx 

Drigung Kagyu School: doctrines of, xix; 
expeditions of monks and meditators, xviii— 
xix; monuments attributed to, 238-47; range 
of, xiii, 257; seat of, xi. See also Drigung 
hierarchs; Drigung Kagyu lineages; Drigung 
Kagyu monasteries; Drigung painting 

Drigung Lama, footprints of, 76 

Drigung Lingpa. See Sherab Jungne 

Drigung Mangrawa Dorje Gyaltshen (‘Bri gung 
Mang ra ba rDo rje rgyal mtshan), 60-61 

Drigung Monastery (Drigung Thel): abbatial 
histories, 72; abbots of, 22, 43, 221, 268, 
276-79, 305n991; attacks on, 244, 273, 
304—5n989; branch monasteries of, xiii, 1, 
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5-6, 272-73; central temples of, xvi, xvii; 
decline of, 5—6; destruction and rebuilding of, 
xiii, 1, 17, 29, 257, 276, 282n27, 298n809; 
establishment of, xiii, 84, 264; Drigung 
painting style at, 284n160; gilded bronzes, 
255; Great Adept in a Drigung Kagyu Lineage 
from, 28, 29, 117, 1/7; landscape surrounding, 
and Drigung style, 30; ; main temples, viewed 
from the side, /; paintings from, xi—xii, 28-29, 
38; in painting of Padmasambhava with 
refuge tree, 138; painting styles patronized 
at, 59,60, 117; Rase K6nchok Gyatsho and, 
57,58; reference to, in Wanla inscription, 44, 
243; ritual practice at, 197; after snowfall, 
xiii; statue of Jigten Sumg6n, 38; temples of, 
1; temples viewed from the side, xvii, xxi; 
viewed from below, /; visited by Kathok Situ, 
72; Yeshe Jamyang’s time at, 196-97, 199. See 
also Yangri Gar Monastery 

Drigungpa. See Jigten Sumgon 

Drigung painting: art preservation projects and 
resources, xix—xx; characteristics of, 43, 232— 
37; composition, 219, 250-54; dating of, ix, 
xi, 9,37, 39,41, 43, 180-87, 221, 222, 223, 
227-30, 230-31, 240-41, 242; early period, 
75-99, 215-19, 230-31, 242, 250, 257; early 
publications on, 19-31; identification of, ix, 
215, 254; identification of minor figures in, 
96; later, 121-22; middle period, 101-19; 
mural sites, 8-9; painting styles of, 47, 118, 
231; periodization of, ix, xi, 61-62, 101, 
121-22; political content of, 285n287; western 
Himalayan, 227-30, 230-32, 230, 234. See 
also Driri Style 

Drigung Phowa Chenmo (‘Bri gung ‘pho ba chen 
mo) festival, 305n990 

Drigung Rebellion, xx 

Drigung Rinchen Palri Monastery (Kathmandu), 
203 

Drigung Tse (rTse) estate, 283n27 

Drikung. See Drigung 

Drikung Buddhist College, 57 

drikung.org, 3,7, 9 

Drilbupa (Ghantapada), 220, 221, 227, 235 

Driri style: assembly fields, 133, 134, 135; in 
Buddha with flames from Gongkar Monastery, 
121, 123fig; characteristics of, 123-24, 157; 
clouds, mountains, and crags, 19-20, 123-24, 
127, 148-49, 157, 163; colors, 196, 294n700; 
compound body aureoles, 151, 153; dating 
of, 39; depiction of lineal lamas, 124; derived 
from Khyenri, ix; described by Harris, 30, 47; 
: described by Rase Kénchok Gyatsho, 59; 
described by Yeshe Jamyang, 285n220.; early 
phase of, 121, 124-30, 126, 126-28, 130; 
flames, 151, 155, 158, 159, 205; flourished 
under three great lamas, 122; hybrids, 60-61, 
121, 135, 205; late period of, 122, 138-42, 
147-49; middle period of, 121, 131-33; naive, 
148; at Rinchen Ling, 213; as source of later 
Drigung style, 30; use of the term “Driri,” xi 
xii, 47; use of white, 192, 196; Yeshe Jamyang 
on, 195, 203. See also clouds, Driri Style; 
Drigung painting 

Drogoén Rechen: as eighth master of the lineage, 
70; portrait of, wearing hat, 67,69 

Dromtén, 47 

Dromtén Monastery, 304n989 

Drubgyii Gon (sGrub brgyud dgon), 5 

Drubgyiiling Monastery (Gapa), 4, 5 

Drubwang Pachung Rinpoche, 57 

Drukpa Hermitage (Sabu, Ladakh), 208, 209 

Drukpa Kagyu: hats of, 24, 67; possible 
identification of thangka, 143; temples, 46, 
270; transfer of monasteries to, 6 

Drungpa Kunga, 277 


Drungpa Thampa, 277 

Drupwang Rinpoche (Grub dbang Rin po che), 186 

Diishabpa Lotré (Dus zhabs pa Blo gros), 26 

Diisum Khyenpa (Dus gsum mkhyen pa; First 
Karmapa), 54,55, 64, 215; hat of, 64, 65-67, 
69, 82 

Duwa Khan, xx, 282n21 

Dyhrenfurth, Giinter, 180, 184-85 

Dzalendhara, 155 

Dza Merchen Geg6n (rDza Mer chen), 4 

Dzamling Gyen Temple (Drigung Thel), 1 

Dzogchen (Great Perfection), 53-54 

Dzongsar Tashi (rDzong gsar bKra shis) 
Monastery, | 

Dzongtshen (rDzong btsan) Monastery, 148 

Dzutriil (rDzu ‘phrul), 5 


E 


Early Ladakhi Style, 33-35, 41, 42 

earth-touching gesture (bhiimisparsamudra), 87, 
89, 234, 235, 246, 252-53, 254, 255 

Eastern Indian/Pala International Style, 33 

eight auspicious symbols, 77, 80-82, 216 

Eight Great Adepts: in early Drigung Kagyu 
paintings, 40, 87, 219-21, 234-35, 247; 
and identification of Drigung Kagyu 
painting, 96, 219, 221; in lama portraits, 12; 
Luczanits paper on, 40, 42. See also siddhas; 
mahdasiddhas 

Eight Herukas, 167. See also Hayagriva; 
Yamantaka 

Eighth Togdan Tulku, 184 

Eight Pronouncements, 167; Lokastotrapuja as, 
122, 166 

eight solitary buddhas, 250 

elephants, 92, 133 

embroidered thangkas, 60 

Eri Style: clouds, 144, 192, 207, 208; colors of, 
196, 284n162; compared with Driri, 133, 196; 
flames, 159, 159; learned by Ngawang Dorje, 
210; mentioned, 127, 204; in Yeshe Jamyang’s 
list, 195 

Ernst, Richard, 38, 54—55 

Essen, G., 37, 135, 162, 165, 169, 173, 285n215 

Everding, Karl-Heinz, xx, 292n644 

ewam symbol, 30 


F 


Faber, Rosita, 37, 109 

Fifth Dalai Lama: lineage of, 161, 181; mentioned, 
290n548, 292n601; patron of Khyenri artists, 
116-17, 121; record of teachings received, 
142, 169, 181, 284n109, 293n621 

Filibeck, Elena De Rossi, 26 

First Karmapa. See Diisum Khyenpa 

First Propagation of Buddhism, 266, 303n958 

Fischer, Roland, 8, 35-36, 44, 109, 131 

Five Buddha Families, 95, 95, 262, 302n951 

Five Buddhas, 257 

five colors of the rainbow, 90 

five garments, 262, 302n951 

Five Long-Life Sisters (Tshe ring mched Inga), 
265, 266-67, 268, 269, 272. See also Tashi 
Tseringma 

five poisons (five conflicting emotions), 296n754 

Five Taras, 28 

Five Tathagatas, 66, 93 

flames: Buddha with flames from Gongkar 
Monastery, 121, 123; around four-armed 
Mahakala, 158, 759; Driri Style, 151, 155, 
158, 159, 163-65, 200-202, 205; engulfing 
wrathful deities, 154, 155, 155, 158-60, 158, 
159, 184, 185; Eri Style, 159, 759; in murals 
at Rinchen Ling, 213; patterns suitable for 
body nimbuses, /52; as scrollwork pattern, 
151, 752; in Tantric imagery, 151 


footprints, guru, 52, 62. See also footprint thangkas 

footprint thangkas: 75-83; with actual footprints, 
216; arrangement of deities and gurus, 77; 
arrangement of minor deities, 75, 288n420; 
with bunions, 75, 237, 296n754; centered on 
Cakrasamvara, 222, 225; differences among 
schools, 237; drawing on silk from Tibet 
Museum, Gruyere, 237, 238; of Drigung 
Lama, 76; Early Footprints of a Black-Hatted 
Lama, 82; and early human portraits, 84; and 
the Eight Great Adepts, 221; on embroidered 
silk from Pritzker Collection, 222-23, 225, 
227, 235, 237, 297n797, 298n818; fabric 
used for, 77; inscriptions on, 75—77, 288n428; 
of Jigten Sumgon, 40, 74-75, 77-80, 78, 
79, 80, 81, 214-15, 215-17, 216, 220, 237; 
Karma Kagyu, 40, 80-82; from McCormick 
Collection, 74, 79, 223, 226,227, 235, 236, 
237, 298n8 18; prototypical, 76, 84; from 
the Rubin Museum, 38-39, 42, 43, 2/4-15, 
215-17, 216, 218, 219-20, 221, 222, 233, 234, 
235, 236, 255; with some Drigung elements, 
237-38; Taklung Kagyu, 82; Taklungthangpa 
Chenpo, 82-84, 83 See also Buddha 
footprints; guru footprints 

Four Dharmas of Gampopa, 57 

Four Great Guardian Kings: in Drigung 
iconography, 50; from Jangchubling 
Monastery, 200-202, 202; from Lamayuru 
Dukhang Sarpa, 200, 200, 201, 202; painted 
by Yeshe Jamyang, 199, 200, 200, 201, 202-3, 
202, 204, 205, 206-10; at Rinchen Ling, 
211, 212-13; as semiwrathful deities, 153; at 
Sharchukhul, 199; Tsangri Style, 208-10, 208; 
Virtipaksa as, 149, 149 

Fournier, Lionel, 33, 34, 101, 106 

four ornaments (rgyan bzhi), 60 

Francke, August Hermann, 34, 41, 44 

Francois, Marc: 106 “Dances of Lamayuru,” 280; 
on Guru Lhakhang, 289n476; “Hiérarques 
et régents Drigungpa, rois du Ladakh,” 276; 
on Lamayuru, 177-78, 289-90n492,509, 
292n642, 293n633; on Limi/Phyang guru 
thangka set, 109; mentioned, 290n553 


G 


Ga. See Gapa district (Kham) 

Gadik (Ga Idig), master painter, 60,61, 121, 131 

Ga Drubgyii Gon (sGa sGrub brgyud dgon), 4,5 

Gampo Chenga, 57, 58 See also Rase K6nchok 
Gyatsho 

Gampogar (sGam po gar), 52 

Gampopa (Dakpo Lhaje S6nam Rinchen): with 
butterfly fluttering over a flower, 114, 1/5, 
290n520; depicted in lineage, 12,21, 24, 269; 
depicted with Milarepa and Rechungpa, 20, 
20, 106, 138; in Drigung Kagyu lineage, 107, 
109, 218, 237, 274; and Dzogchen teachings, 
53; four dharmas of, 57; gomsha of, 63, 63, 
64-65, 66, 67, 115, 1/5; and the hat of Diisum 
Khyenpa, 65-67; in Limi/Phyang thangka 
set, 109, 114-15, 1/4, 1/5; lineage of, 182; 
misidentified, 54; in painting of Vajradhara, 
143; relics of, 52, 54; successors of, 10,54, 
296n764 

Ganapati, 227, 236 

Gandhara, 236 

Gangngén Tashi Chédzong (sGang sngon bKra 
shis chos rdzong). See Tashi Chédzong 

Gansser, Augusto, 24 

Ganu (painter), 35 

Gapa district (Kham): Drigung Kagyu continues 
in, xi; Drubgyiiling Monastery, 4, 5; 
importance of, 4; monasteries and branch 
monasteries, 3, 4-5, 280; Nyidong Monastery, 
4, 4, 283n41 


Garchen Changchup Wangpo (mGar chen Byang 
chub dbang po), 133 

Garchen Rinpoche, 138 

Gar Dampa Chédingpa, 38 , 299n857 

Gar Gén Jangchub Chéling (mGar dgon Byang 
chub chos gling), 4 

Gar Génpa (mGar dgon pa) Monastery, 4 

Garpa Changdor, xix 

Gar traditions. See Karma Gardri Style 

Gartriil K6nchok Tendzin Chékyi Nyima (mGar 
sprul dKon mchog bstan ‘dzin chos kyi nyi 
ma) of Nangchen, 155 

garudas,87,89,92,95 

Gega Lama: art manual of, 63, 71; Cakrasamvara 
with surrounding fire nimbus, 151, /52 

Geluk School, 3, 49, 51, 257, 291n596 

Gésar of Ling, 263 

Geshe Ashén (dGe bshes A gzhon), 60 

Ge’u Gon (‘Ge’u dgon), 5 

Ghantapada (Drilbupa), 220, 221, 227, 235 

Ghuya Gangpa (Ghu ya sgang pa), 221,276 

gNubs Nam mkha’i snying po, 292n603 

Goepper, Roger: dating of Alchi Sumtsek Temple, 
26-28, 33, 42; discovery of inscribed lineage 
at Three-Story Temple, 42; mentioned, 
296n764 

golden thangkas (gser thang): depicting 
Padmasambhava with assembly field, 143-44, 
144; of Maiijusri at Phyang Monastery, 144— 
47, 145; mentioned, 26, 36; of Vajrasattva at 
Phyang Monastery, 146 

G6 Lotsawa, Blue Annals, 53,54 

Gomchung (sGom chung or dBon sgom) Sherab 
Changchup (Shes rab byang chub), 10 

Gompa Rinchen Dorje (sGom pa Rin chen rdo rje), 
77, 288n429, 296n758 

Gompa Tshultrim Nyingpo, 10, 63 

gomsha (sgom zhwa; meditation hats): color of, 
62; Dakpo Kagyu, 63-64, 63-67; Drigung 
Kagyu, 62-63, 67, 71, 141, 144, 147, 162-63, 
165, 173, 183, 192; in Driri painting, 124, 
160; of Drogén Rechen, 67, 68, 70; of Diisum 
Khyenpa, 65-67; of Gampopa, 63, 63, 66; hat 
teachings of Jigten Sumg6én, 62-63; of Jigten 
Sumg6n, 62, 62; Karma Kagyu, 67-71; in 
Menri Style painting from Kham, 138; used in 
comparison of schools, xi 

Gongbur Monastery. See Gungbur Génpa (Purang) 

Gongchig teachings, 58 

Gongkar Dorjeden (Gong dkar rDo rje gdan) 
Monastery, 117 

Gongkar Dorje Denpa, 142 

Gongkar Monastery, 121; Buddha with flames, /23 

Gonpo. See Mahakala 

Génpo Yeshe, 106 

Goshri Dondrup Gyalpo (Go shri Don grub rgyal 
po; Dri 12), 110, 274, 276 

Gotshangpa, 67, 191; statue of, 70 

Grags pa bsod nams, 282n24 

Grags pa rin chen, xxi, 282n23 

Great Consciousness-Transference Ceremony (Pho 
ba chen po), xix, 282n13 

Great Perfection (Dzogchen), 53 

“Great Yellow Monasteries of the Yellow Sect” 
(Tucci), 20 

Green Tara, 84, 101, 218, 227, 231, 234, 252; with 
Avalokitesvara at Kanji Temple, 245 

Gruschke, Andreas, 3, 5 

Guge (Ngari): painting style of, 41, 47-49, 50, 
291n569; Red Temple, 47 

Guhyasamaja-Aksobhyavajra mandala, 234, 
296n754 

Guhyasamaja deities, 39, 75,222, 223 

Gulab Singh, Maharaja, 178 

Gungbur Gonpa (Purang): approach to, 106; 
discussed by Kerin, 47; hillside temples of, 6; 
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murals of 9,21, 106-7, 108fig; restoration of, 
106; temple at the foot of Gungbur cave, 6; 
temples of, 7 

Guru Dorje Drolé (rDo rje gro lod), 153 

Guru Drakpo, 163, 163,200. See also 
Padmasambhava 

Guru Lhakhang. See Phyang Monastery (Ladakh) 

guru footprints, 52, 62. See also footprint thangkas 

guru lineages: for Amitayus, 106; from Chenrezik, 
Lamayuru, 181-82; and the dating of Drigung 
paintings, ix, 9, 221; interpetation of, ix, 9, 
37, 43, 242, 301n935; of Kadam Mahayana, 
182, 183; Kagyu, at Kanji Temple, 244; on 
painting of Eleven-faced Thousand-armed 
Avalokitesvara, 141-42; on painting of 
Eleven-faced Thousand-armed Avalokitesvara 
with Five Dakas, 290-9 1n565; in painting 
of four-armed Mahakala, 155; in painting of 
Milarepa, Rechungpa, and Gampopa, 20-21, 
20; in painting of Padmasambhava, 138, 
138-39; in painting of Sahaja Samvara, 156; 
in paintings of Yamari, 160-61, 169, /7/; 
representation of, 219; traditions of, 221; of 
two main traditions of Atisa, 182; used in 
dating, 37, 301n935; western Tibetan, 242, 
257, 298n809, 299n854. See also abbots; 
Drigung Kagyu lineages 

guru portraits, 1O8—17 

Gyalmorong, 124 

Gyalpo Kambum (rGyal po bka’ ‘bum), 181 

Gyaltsen, Khenpo K6nchog, Great Kagyu Masters, 
297784 

Gyalwang K6nchok Rinchen, First Chetsang (rGyal 
dbang dKon mchog rin chen; Dri 24), 274 

Gyalwang Kunga Rinchen (rGyal dbang Kun dga’ 
rin chen; Dri 17), 6, 60-61, 110, 183, 206, 274 

Gyalwang Rinchen Phiintshok (rGyal dbang Rin 
chen phun tshogs; Dri 18). See Je Ratna; 
Rinchen Phiintshok 

Gyangdrak Monastery (Mount Kailash), 5, 6, 6, 8, 
35; head lamas of, 22, 46; stupa in front of, 5 

Gyantse (rGyal rtse) Kumbum, 29, 48, 49, 148, 
299n870. See also Kumbum Monastery 
(Lingshed Village) 

Gya Phakpa Temple (Nako Village, Khunu), 45— 
46, 45; affiliation with Drigung Kagyu, 270; 
Drigung Kagyu lamas, north wall, 46; image 
of Achi Chékyi Drélma, 270, 270, 271; mural 
inscriptions at, 46-47; painting style of, 47; 
placement vis-a-vis Guge and Purang, 49 

Gyari Style, 30, 195 

Gya Shangtrom tradition, /60, 163, 164, 167-69, 
170,171 

Gyel Luklhé, 305n989 

Gyelwa Rinpoche (rGyal ba rin po che), 243-44, 
299n868 

Gyera Choktriil Konchok Thubten Wangpo 
(brGyad ra mChog sprul dKon mchog thub 
bstan dbang po; Dri 38), 275,279 


H 


hagiographies, 50, 103, 264-65, 303n969 

Hahn Museum (Korea), 144 

Halji Village (Limi), 7, 7 

halos, 256-57, 259. See also nimbuses 

hand-prints, 138, 160 

HAR (Himalayan Art Resources), xxii 

Harris, Clare: on Ngawang Dorje, 210; on painting 
styles, 30, 47; on Tshewang Rigdzin’s career, 
189, 191; on Yeshe Jamyang’s late style, 203 

hats: Karmapa, 147,215; lotus, 71, 72, 183; lotus 
hat of Orgyen, 71, 72; non-gomsha, 71-72, 
288n405; Nyingma, 71; pundit, 71-72, 72, 
102, 102, 156, 167; rigdzin, 71,71, 124, 
125, 126, 141, 147, 183; Shamar Tulku, 
147; shapes of, 20; Taklung Kagyu, 238; of 
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terténs, 71, 71, 183; of the throne-holder of 
Mindréling, 71, 7/7; used to determine sect, xi, 
24. See also gomsha 

hat teachings, 62-63, 67-71, 287-88n403 

Hayagriva: ceremony related to, 292n601; with 
consort and aspects of Padmasambhava, 
161-62, 161, 291n599; with consort and 
Drigung Kagyu lineage, 162-63, /62; with 
consort in illustration from Tucci, 19; one of 
the Eight Herukas, 167; possible identification 
of, 298n824; in Rubin Museum drawing, 236; 
subjugation of Rudra by, 133; between two 
siddhas, 249, 300n904; Yangzab tradition of 
practice, 138, 162, 199 

Heart of the Great Vehicle's Teachings (Theg chen 
bstan pa’i snying po), xvii 

Heeramaneck collection, 24 

Heller, Amy, 37, 40-41, 55, 399n913 

Hevajra, 52; with Kagyu lineage from Alchi 
Lhakhang Soma, /4 

“Hidden Lhakhang” (Lingshed), 49-50, 241-42, 
242,252 

Highest Yoga teachings, 215, 295n743 

Himalayan Art Resources (HAR), xxii 

“History of the Nangchen Twenty-five” (Ba ri Zla 
ba tshe ring, comp.), 4,5 

horses, 263, 264, 302n955, 303n965 

Howard, Megan, 302n948 

Hiilegii Khan, xx 


I 


“Indo-Tibetan,” use of term, 49 

Indrabhiti, 133, 219-20, 221, 231, 235, 287n781; 
embracing a consort, 220; from three-storied 
temple at Wanla, 232 

inscriptions: from Alchi Sumtsek Temple, 
218, 296n763; on black thangka of the 
Gya Shangtrom Tradition, 169, 292n618; 
at Chenrezik Lakhang, Lamayuru, 180; 
on painting of Jigten Sumg6n from 
Zurich collection, 40-41; on painting of 
Padmasambhava with refuge tree, 138; from 
Phyang, 45; on Rubin Museum drawing, 217, 
256; types of , 38; from Wanla, 34-35, 36, 42, 
43-44, 243, 299n871, 300n873 

International Style, 33, 49 


J 


Jackson, David: classification of women in 
thangkas, 302n947; on Drigung painting 
style, 36, 47, 286n282, 286n283; History 
of Tibetan Painting, ix, 109; interview with 
Yeshe Jamyang, 285n220; Mirror of the 
Buddha, 82,215; Nepalese Legacy, 13; Patron 
and Painter, 80; Place of Provenance, 121; 
publications of, 36-37, 121; Tibetan Thangka 
Painting, ix; on the Wanla inscription, 243 

Jambhala, 236 

Jampal Zangpo, gomsha of, 56-57, 65 

Jampe Yeshe, 106 

Jamyang Chokyi Gyaltshen, 4th Chungtsang (‘Jam 
dbyangs chos kyi rgyal mtshan dpal bzang 
po; Dri 31), 275. See also Tendzin Chokyi 
Gyaltshen 

Jamyang Deldan Namgyal, King, 277 

Jamyangling, Tashi T., 262, 304n975 

Jamyang Namgyal, King, 14, 35, 102, 106 

Jang (Lijiang, Yunnan), 3 

Jangchubling Monastery (India): Four Great Kings 
painted by Yeshe Jamyang, 200-202, 202, 
210,211; murals of Yeshe Jamyang, 211; new 
seat of Drigung Kagyu School, xi 

Jataka Tales, 60, 179 

Jennga Chokyi Gyalpo (sPyan snga Chos kyi rgyal 
po, also ‘Dzam gling chos kyi rgyal po; Dri 
11), 110, 274, 276 
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Jennga Drakpa Jungne (sPyan snga Grags pa 
“‘byung gnas; Dri 4), 26, 110, 222, 274, 276, 
305n989 

Jennga Gar, 72 

Jennga Sherab Jungne. See Sherab Jungne 

Jennga Tshamjepa (sPyan snga mTshams bead 
pa), 115 

Je Ratna, 165, 173, 183, 205. See also Gyalwang 
Rinchen Phiintshok (Dri 18) 

Je Rinpoche (rJe rin po che), 243 

Jewel Garland of Atonement, 269, 270, 304n985 

jewels: flaming-jeweled gomsha, 62, 62fig; given 
by naga king to discliple, 75; special treatment 
of, 95-96; symbol of Rinchen Pal, 42, 62, 

95; on throne backrest, 87; used as decorative 
elements in architecture, 143. See also triple 
jewel 

Jigme Kunga Namgyal, King, 278 

Jigme Lingpa (‘Jigs med gling pa), 123 

Jigme Senngge (‘Jigs med seng ge), 129 

Jigten Choté, 166 

Jigten Génpo. See Jigten Sumgén 

Jigten Sumg6n (Drigungpa): with Achi Chékyi 
Droélma, 36, 268-69; at Alchi Great Chérten, 
255, 255; in Alchi Lhakhang Soma lineage, 
13; in Alchi Small Stupa, 11, 77,41, 2/9, 255; 
in Alchi Somtsek lineage, 10-11, 70; in Alchi 
stupas, 240, 24/; in Alchi Translator’s Temple 
panel, 255; associated with triple jewel, 

237, 238; with chief disciples, at Phyang 
Monastery, 8; commissioned reliquary stupa at 
Densa Thel, xvii, 50-51; commissioned sacred 
images, 72; cure for leprosy, xv; day-thangka 
of, 290n531; death of, xvii; disciple of, with 
lineage, 87, 88; doubled representation of, 

49; in a Drigung assembly field, 133, /34; 
Drigung hierarch succeeding, 221-22, 222, 
223; with Drigung Kagyu gurus from lantern 
at Chenrezik Lhakhang, 182-83, /83; in 
Drigung Kagyu lineage, 24, 46, 107, 109, 
217, 218; early painted portraits of, 84-87, 
86, 255, 289n457; early statue portraits of, 
87-89, 89, 90; Eight Incarnations of, 59; as 
equal to a buddha, 11, //; facial characteristics 
of, 55; family line of, xx, 264, 265, 303n961, 
304n972; flanked by deities, 296n754; 
footprint thangkas of, 38-40, 40, 43, 77-80, 
78,79, 80, 81, 84, 214-15, 215-17, 216, 220, 
223, 226, 237; Gar Monastery main statue, 4; 
gomsha of, 62, 62, 63; with gurus and deities 
from Lotsawa Lakhang, 12-13, /2, 13; at Gya 
Phakpa Temple, 46; hagiography vignettes, 
103; hairline of, 11,38, 41, 87,89, 216, 
221,244, 255, 301n922; with his two chief 
disciples, by Penpa Tsering, 58, 59; with his 
two main disciples, from Phyang Gonkhang, 
35, 36; with his two main disciple s from 
Sharchukhul, 305n995; iconography of, 35, 
41,55, 87, 92, 96, 105, 237; identification of, 
in Zurich thangka, 222, 297n791; identified 
by Ernst, 54-55; known as Serkhang Chéje, 
xviii; lama with long lineage from RRE 
Collection, 55, 55; from Lamayuru Sengge 
Gang Temple, /6, 50; life of, xiii—xvii; with 
life scenes of the ten directions and three 
times, 100-101, 103-4, 103, 104—5; with 
lineage, 86, 92; with lineage, disciple, and 
deities, 96, 98; in lineage depictions at Wanla, 
50; at Lingshed Hidden Temple, 49, 241; in 
main Drigung Kagyu lineage, 274; mentioned 
in Ladakh Royal History, 284n114; monastic 
vows of, xvi; names of, xiii, xv, 38; organized 
expeditions to Mount Kailash, xviii—xix, 5; in 
painting of four Kagyu lineal lamas, 37-38; 
by Penpa Tsering in frontispiece for Rase 
K6nchok Gyatsho, 59; and Phagmotrupa from 


Wanla Three-Storied Temple, 257; on Phyang 
lantern, 191; portrait by Sherab Jungne, 103; 
portrait statues of, 38, 39, 72, 87-89, 89, 90, 
255, 285n215; possible representation of, 143, 
301n926; Profound Teachings, 62; with pupil, 
in collection of Navin Kumar, 223—27; statue 
of, with base and backrest, 39; stressed proper 
detail in Tantric imagery, 151; study with 
Phagmotrupa, xiv—xv; in teaching buddha 
composition, 254; teachings of, xvii, 58, 
62-63; thangkas of, 200; with two attendant 
disciples, xviii; inTsatsapuri murals, 50; with 
two lamas of Drigung, 720-21, 127, 128; 
vision from the peak of Gampogar, 52; with 
white complexion, 256; written sources by, 
60, 273; from Zurich collection, 40-41, 222, 
297n79 1. See also Drigung Kagyu lineages 

Jina, Prem Singh, 179, 183, 186, 186-87 

Jianatapa, 42 

Jokhang (Tsuklakkhang) Temple (Lhasa), 149 

Jo Lama (Jo Bla ma), 213 

Jonang Takten Phiintshokling, 116, 290n515 

Jonang Taranatha, 116 

Jo nubs (Chos sgo ba Rdo rje ye shes), 282n24 

Jucker collection, 298n812 

Jung Dorje Drakpa (gCung De mo ba alias gCung 
po rDo rje grags pa; Dri 5), 5, 17, 26, 35, 44, 
110, 274, 276 


Kk 


Kachem Kakholma, 181 

Kachen Losang Phiintshok, 209, 210 

Kadam Mahayana lineages, 182, 183 

Kadampa School, 67, 90, 106, 182,215 

“Kadampa Style,” 49 

Ka Gyatso, 211, 295n739 

Kagye (bKa’ brgyad), 53 

Kagyu Namgyal Génpa (bKa’ brgyud rNam rgyal 
dgon pa), 106 

Kagyu sects, 3; schools of painting, 215; lineage 
representations, 11,72, 73,216,217. See 
also Drigung Kagyu School; Karma Kagyu; 
Taklung Kagyu 

Kaidu, xx, 282n21 

Kalacakra, 2/2, 213, 246; from New Assembly 
Hall, Spituk Monastery, 200 

Kanakavatsa arhat (gSer be’u), from late Driri set, 
147,148 

Kangyur (bKa’ ‘gyur) canon, 197 

Kanji (Ladakh), 41, 47, 243, 244, 299n872; 
Avalokitesvara flanked by Medicine Buddha 
at, 245; relationship with Wanla, 244, 300n874 

Kapstein, Matthew, 273 

Karakoram Mountains, 185 

Kargyudpa clouds, 19, 192 

Karma Gardri Kagyu Interval, 173 

Karma Gardri Style: Chinese landscape 
background, ix; coexisted with Drigung, 
121; at Drigung, 59-60, 61, 121; in Drigung 
painting, 133-35; of Gega Lama, 63, 151, 
152; hybrids, 135; in Kham, 135; mentioned, 
26, 130; of Sixteen Arhats set, 118; synthesis 
with Menri, 295n702. See also Tshurri 
(Tshurphu) Style 

Karma Kagyu: footprint thangkas, 40, 80-82, 82; 
gomsha of, 56-57, 64-67, 65, 67-71; hats, 
147, 215; identification of, 215; inscriptions, 
138; mentioned, 135; monasteries, 3 

Karmapa Miky6 Dorje, 105, 127 

Karmay, Heather, 24, 26 

Karmay, Samten, 54 

Karmo (dKar mo), 271-72, 27] 

Karsha Monastery (Zangskar, Ladakh), 227; 
Kadampa Chorten, 241 


Kashmir: artists from, 28, 33; invasion of 
Lamayuru, 178; mentioned, 44, 243; ruler of, 
299n862; style of, 33 

Ka Tashi Gon (Ka bKra shis dGon), 4 

Kathok Monastery, 130, 288n448 

Kathok Rigdzin Chenpo Tshewang Norbu 
(Kah thog Rig ‘dzin Tshe dbang nor bu), 71, 
130, 141 

Kathok Situ (Kah thog Si tu), xi—xii, 72-73, 
284n160 

Katung Druzhi (Ka thung gru bzhi), 264 

Kerin, Melissa, 45-49, 270, 286nn282,283 

Kham: map of, xxv; monasteries of, 280-81; 
painting style of, 20, 30, 195-96, 295n702; 
styles of, in Drigung painting, 133-35, 138; 
tradition 54. See also Gapa district (Kham); 
Nangchen district (Kham) 

Khamjok Gon (Kham mgyogs dgon), 5 

Kharag Gomchung, 54 

Kharakhoto, thangkas from, 24, 26 

Khargo Gon (mKhar ‘go dGon) Monastery, 4 

khatvanga (Tantric staff), 227, 235, 269 

Khecara, 264, 303n964 

Khenchen Gurawa Tshultrim Dorje (mKhan chen 
Gu ra ba Tshul khrims rdo rje; Dri 2), xvii, 13, 
26, 109, 186, 274, 276 

Khenchen K6nchog Gyaltshen Rinpoche, 287n376 

Khenchen Namjom (mKhan chen rNam ‘joms), 186 

Khenchen Norbu Gyaltshen, 61 

Khenpo (mKhan po), 274 

Khochar Temple (Purang), 103 

Khon clan, 304n972 

Khon Sherab Tshultrim, 53 

Khosla, Romi, 14-15, 185, 295n737 

khri skor (Mongol administrative district), 44 

Khubilai Khan (Qubilai Khan), xx, 282n21 

Khunu, 45-46, 47, 48, 280. See also Gya Phakpa 
Temple 

Khyenri Style: brought to Drigung, 60, 117; 
Chinese landscape background, ix; discussed 
in Jackson 1996, 30; Great Adept in a Drigung 
Kagyu Lineage, 29, 117; guru portraits, 109; 
influence on Drigung Style, xi, 121, 127; of 
Limi/Phyang thangka set, 116—17; lotus petals, 
151; in the middle period of Drigung art, 101; 
patronized at Drigung Monastery, 29, 59, 117, 
121; set of eighty-four siddhas, 118 

Khyentse Chenmo, 30, 116 

Kings of the Four Quarters, 22, 177 

Kinnar (India). See Khunu 

Klimburg-Salter, Deborah: on Drigung Style, 47, 
286n282; on Guge, 49; Orientations article 
introducing thangka with footprints of Jigten 
Sumgo6n, 38-40, 215, 285n227; students of, 
45; study of footprint thangkas, 42, 297n787; 
Tabo book of, 22 

Kédan, 304n989 

Koelz, Walter N., 227 

Koelz Collection (Ann Arbor), 21, 230; thangka 
with Drigung hierarch, 227, 228, 230-31, 
298n809 

K6nchog Tabdol, 186 

KG6nchog Tendzin Ngawang Gyaltshen, 293n633 

KG6nchog Tendzin Trinle Lhiindrup. See Rase 
K6nchok Gyatsho; Tendzin Trinle Lhiindrup 
(Dri 40) 

“K6nchok” Chonyi Norbu, 5th Chungtsang (dKon 
mchog? chos nyid nor bu; Dri 33), 183, 275, 
278 

Konchok Dorwa (artist), 44 

K6nchok Gyalpo, 53 

K6nchok Gyaltshan, 19, 187, 191, 192-93; 
domestic articles of everyday use, 193; style 
of, 193, 210; thangka painted for Pallis, 192, 
193; while painting, /93 

K6nchok Gyatso (dKon mchog rgya 


mtsho), hagiography of Achi Chékyi 
Drélma, 261, 264-65, 265, 267, 273, 
303nn958 959,965 966, 304nn970,975, 
305n99 1 

K6nchok Lhiindrub (dKon mchog lhun grub), 72 

K6nchok Ménlam, 278 

K6nchok Ngedon, 278 

Konchok Norbu (dKon mchog Nor bu), 186 

K6nchok Rangdré] Nyima Mipham Sengge (dKon 
mchog rang grol nyi ma mi pham seng ge), 
293n637 

Konchok Rinchen (First Chetsang; Dri 24), 
283n41, 277 

K6nchok Rinchen Chékyi Wangchuk (7th Gyalse), 
278 

K6nchok Sénam, 44 

K6nchok Tendzin, art manual of, 151 

K6nchok Tendzin (4th Chéku), 279 

K6nchok Tendzin Chédrak Tshepal 
(6th Togdan), 278 

K6nchok Tendzin Chékyi Lotr6. See Tendzin 
Chokyi Lotré (Dri 35) 

K6nchok Tendzin Chékyi Nangwa. See Tendzin 
Choékyi Nangwa (Dri 39) 

K6nchok Tendzin Chéyang (3rd Nyatag), 278 

K6nchok Tendzin Chéying Namdrél 
(6th Gyalse), 278 

Konchok Tendzin Drodiil, 3rd Chetsang (dKon 
mchog bstan ‘dzin ‘gro ‘dul; Dri 28), 169, 
275,278 

K6nchok Tendzin Khyentse Wangchuk (4th 
Balog), 278 

K6nchok Tendzin Ngawang Lotré Gyaltshen (8th 
Togdan), 279 

K6nchok Tendzin Shenwa, 278 

K6nchok Tendzin Trinle Kunkhyab (4th Nyatag), 
278 

K6nchok Tendzin Trinle Lhiindrup. See Rase 
K6nchok Gyatsho; Tendzin Trinle Lhiindrup 
(Dri 40) 

K6nchok Thukje Nyima, 5th Chetsang (dKon 
mchog thugs rje nyi ma; Dri 34), 182, 
183, 186, 187, 293n633; abbot of Drigung 
Monastery, 278; in main Drigung Kagyu 
lineage, 275 

KG6nchok Trinle Zangpo, 2nd Chetsang (dKon 
mchog ‘phrin las bzang po; Dri 26). See Trinle 
Zangpo 

Kongpo, monasteries of, 280 

Kukkuripa, 220, 235 

Kumar, Navin, 223-27, 233, 235, 236, 237 

Kumbum Monastery (Lingshed Village), 49, 
299n870 

Kun dga’ rdo rje, 282n24 

Kunga Chégyal, 277 

Kunga Gyaltshen, 276 

Kunga Legzang, 185, 277 

Kunga Lotr6, 277 

Kunga Rinchen, 277, 305n991 

Kunga Tashi, 106 

Kunga Zangpo, 106 

Kunkhyen Rigdzin Chédrak, First Chungtsang 
(Kun mkhyen Rig ‘dzin Chos grags; Dri 25). 
See Rigdzin Chédrak 

Kuyal Rinchen Gon, 82 

Kyirong Jowu, statue of, 103 

Kyobpa Jigten Sumgyi Génpo (sKyob pa ‘Jig rten 
gsum [gyi] mgon po), 20 

Kyura (sKyur ra) clan, xiii, xix, xx, 264, 303n961, 
304n972; lineage of, 278 

Kyurbuchen, 202 


L 


Lachen Lotré Gyaltshen (Bla chen Blo gros rgyal 
mtshan), 181 
Lachi (La phyi), xvi 


Lachiwa Namkha Gyaltshen (La phyi ba Nam 
mkha’ rgyal mtshan), 21 

Ladakh (India): cave temples of, 284n112; 
conservation activities in, 50; cultural sites 
introduced by Snellgrovve and Skorupski, 
21-22; Drigung Kagyu monasteries and 
affiliate convents, 8, 238—47, 281; historical 
background of, 17, 41-42; impact of Drigung 
Kagyu art in, 33-34; invitation to Chdje 
Denma Kunga Drakpa, 7; Kashmiri rule of, 
178; kings of, 276-79; lama representatives, 
276-79; Luczanits’s study of , 33-34; in the 
middle period of Drigung art, 101; mural 
sites of, 9, 177; painting traditions of, 45, 
47, 242; part of Ngari cultural province, ix; 
peasant house in, 196; Rechungpa lineage 
from, 21; studied by Petech, 22; surviving 
Drigung Kagyu artist in, 285n220; traditional 
Buddhist painters in, 45; Tsangri Style of, 
26, 27; wayside chorten and barley field in, 
188-89, western and central Tibetan styles in, 
238-42. See also Alchi; Early Ladakhi Style; 
Lamayuru; Phyang; Wanla 

Ladakh Choje (La dwags chos rje),8, 184,277 

Lake Anavatapta, 236 

Laksmikara, 219, 220 

Lama Dampa Sénam Gyaltshen (Bla ma Dam pa 
bSod nams rgyal mtshan), 101-2, 289n474 

Lama Gyalwa Gotshangpa. See Gétshangpa 

Lama Menyag (Bla ma Me nyag), xvi 

lamas, with vibrant head and body nimbuses, 
94-95, 95, 96 

Lamayuru Monastery (Ladakh): Achikhang, 178, 
186, 293n632; administration of, 8; altars 
of principal protectors, 178; ancient column 
capital from Sengge Gang Temple, /5; branch 
monasteries of, 281; Byams pa khang, 178; 
Chenrezik Lhakhang, 44, 142, 177, 178-80, 
179, 180-83, 293n642; dating of murals, 180— 
86; damage and reconstruction at, 178, 185, 
185; Dukhang, 178, 185, 189; Dukhang Sarpa, 
177, 185, 194, 195, 200, 200, 201, 206, 207, 
207; enlarged by Chéje Denma, 106; Four 
Great Guardian Kings, 194, 202, 206-7, 206, 
207; full name of, 13; gateway chorten, 240; 
general view of complex in the 1970s, 178; 
Gokhang, 178; Gonkhang, 177, 178, 183-84, 
184-85, 184, 187, 189, 190; guidebook to, 
179; layout of, 177-78; Maitreya Lakhang, 
185-86, 185; murals of 9, 15-16, /6, 22, 
177-78, 182; murals by Yeshe Jamyang, 
199, 200, 201, 202, 203; murals possibly by 
Tshewang Rigdzin, 190, /90; in the 1930s, /5; 
Petech on, 22; photograph of, 22; possession 
confirmed by King Jamyang Namgyal, 106; 
presented by Snellgrove and Skorupski, 21— 
22, 177, 178; residence rooms, 178, 293n633; 
restoration of, 13, 28, 284n150; second most 
prominent in Ladakh, 13-14; Sengge Gang 
Temple, 13-15, /6, 17,33, 50, 183; Sengge 
Lhakhang (Lion’s Temple), 244-45, 246, 247, 
252, 300n876, 301n909; site of, 14; statue 
of Sakyamuni, 190; Tshewang Rigdzin and, 
189-90 

Lama Zhang Yudrakpa (Bla ma Zhang g.Yu brag 
pa), 63, 63 

landscapes: Chinese, ix, 29, 110; Driri Style, 
127; with hidden objects, 149; in Limi/ 
Phyang thangka set, 110-16; local features in, 
290n534; in paintings of wrathful deities, 158. 
See also clouds; mountains; rocky outcrops 

lanterns, 177; at Cherezik Lhakang, Lamayuru, 
182-83, 183; at Phyang, 186, 191, /9/, 
294n675; at Wanla, 245, 247-50 

Legden Dudjom (Legs Idan bdud ‘joms), 181, 182 

Legdrup Gyatsho, 208 
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Leh Palace (Ladakh): eminent Nyingma Rigdzin 
with lineal lamas, 130, /30; Jokhang shrine, 
199, 203 

Lekden Yeshe, western Tibetan thangka of, from 
Carlton Rochell, 227-30, 230, 234 

Lekpa LotrG (artist), 44 

leprosy, Xv 

Lhachen Jopal (Lha chen Jo dpal), 289n476 

Lhakhang Soma. See Alchi Monastery, Lhakhang 
Soma 


Lhochen Konchok Tendzin Chokyi Lotré. See 
Lhotriil K6nchok Tendzin Chokyi Lotré 
(Dri 39) 

Lho Lungkar Gon (Lho Lung Dkar dgon), 3-4 

Lho Meyel Génpa (Lho Mi g.yel dGon pa), 3, 4 

Lhotriil, 133, 278 

Lhotriil K6nchok Tendzin Chokyi Lotré (Lho sprul 
dKon mchog bstan ‘dzin chos kyi blo gros; 
Dri 39), 275 

Lijiang (Yunnan), 3 

Likir Monastery (Ladakh), 196 

Limi (Nepal): branch monasteries, 7; Drigung 
Kagyu continues in, xi; as location of guru 
thangka set, 108, 109, 290n510; monasteries 
of, 280; mural sites in, 9; part of Ngari cultural 
province, ix 

Limi/Phyang thangka set, 108-17, ///-16, 
290n5 10; landscapes in, 110-16; stylistic 
origin of, 116-17 

Lineage of Profound View, 220, 221 

lineages, interpetation of, ix, 9, 37, 43, 242, 
301n935. See also Drigung Kagyu lineages; 
guru lineages 

Ling Repa, 143 

Lingshed (Zangskar): Densa Thel, xiv, xvi, xx, 
50-54, 50, 51, 235, 238, 298n822, 299n870; 
Hidden Temple, 49-50, 241-42, 242, 252; 
home of Tshewang Rigdzin, 189 

Linrothe, Rob: on conservation activities in 
Ladakh, 50; Demonic Divine catalog, 167; on 
footwear of protector deities, 302n950; and 
the Hidden Lhakhang, 49-50, 241, 299n859; 
Holy Madness, 42, 300n888; mentioned, 
301n926; Ruthless Compassion, 292n612; 
“Strengthening the Roots,” 219 

Lion-headed Dakini (Seng gdong can ma), 173, 
174, 175 

lions, 59, 60, 87, 92, 130, 133, 144, 147 

Little, Stephan, 29-30 

Liu Yisi, 29 

LobpGn (sLob dpon), 274 

Lo Bue, Erberto: on Guru Lhakhang, 101, 102, 
246, 300n884; mentioned, 203, 283n99, 
295n713; on murals of the Tashi Chédzong of 
Phyang, 45, 106; review of Harris, 31; sketch 
on Konchok Gyaltshan, 192; on traditional 
Buddhist painters in Ladakh, 45; on Tshewang 
Rigdzin’s career, 189; on Tucci’s Tibetan 
Painted Scrolls, 283n104 

Lochen Dharmashtri (Lo chen Dharma shri), 167 

Loden Sherap Dagyab, 167 

Lokastotrapuja (Jigten Ch6t6), as one of the Eight 
Pronouncements, 121, 1/22, 166 

LokeSvara, 16 

Lo Manthang, Maitreya temple at, 299n870 

Longchen Nyingthik tradition, 144 

Los Angeles County Museum: Tibetan Collection 
catalog, 24-26; thangka with white-haired 
hierarch, 238 

Lotsawa Lhakhang. See Alchi Monastery, Lotsawa 
Lhakhang 

lotus flower, 147, 291n569 

lotus petals, 151, 753, 157, 162, 163, 165; as base 
for flaming jewels, 62, 63 

lotus seats, 133, 151, 156, 163 
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Lowo Khenchen, 289n462 

Luczanits, Christian: article reconsidering Ladakh, 
41-42; article on Wanla, 34-35, 44; Buddhist 
Sculpture in Clay, 41; on dating methodology, 
41; dating of Wanla, 16; on depictions of 
Eight Great Adepts, 40, 87, 96; on the Guge 
painting style, 48-49; on Guru Lhakhang, 
101; on Hayagriva with consort and aspects 
of Padmasambhava, 291n599; on Jigten 
Sumg6n as equal to a buddha mural, 11; on 
lineage from Sumtsek Temple mural, 11; on 
the Lotsawa Lakhang murals, 12; mentioned, 
xviii, 47; paper on Ladakhi painting of 1998, 
33-34; on RRE Collection hierarch, 55; on 
Tashi Gomang stupa of Densa Thel, 52-54; 
transcription of inscription from footprint 
thangka, 288n428; on western Tibetan styles, 
49,50 

Lukhang (Lhasa), 301n910 

Lumbini, 209 

Layipa, 220, 220, 221, 223, 235 


M 


Machig Lapdron, 302n953, 303n968 

Machig Zhama, 303n968 

Mahakala: clay images of, 295n709; four-armed, 
138, 155, 155, 158, 159, 167, 200, 235, 269; 
iconography of, 304n983; in the McCormick 
footprint thangka, 298n823; mentioned, 236, 
237; raven-headed, 235, 298n822; six-armed 
from the Ford Collection, 165; Taklung Kagyu 
example of, 167 

Mahakala Bernagjen, 153 

Mahamudra, xv, xvii, 59 

mahasiddhas: from Alchi, 33, 220-21; arrangement 
of, 110; distinctive in Drigung Kagyu, 219, 
245, 257-59; eighty-plus, 42, 244, 247-50, 
248, 259, 300nn887, 888; on the entry wall 
of the Alchi Shangrong Temple, 245, 248; in 
footprint thangkas, 75, 77, 220, 220, 237; in 
portraits of Jigten Sumgo6n, 84; in western 
Himalayan murals, 230. See also Eight Great 
Adepts; siddhas 

Mahayoga, 215, 295n743 

Maitreya, 16, 48, 233, 250 

makaras , 200, 237 

Maksorma, 2/2, 213 

Mala of Lotuses (Padma’i ‘phreng ba), 292n601 

mandalas: colored-sand , 60; connected with 
elimination of inferior rebirth, 245; five- 
deity, 234; Guhyasamaja-Aksobhyavajra, 
234, 296n754; at Hidden Temple, Lingshed 
Monastery, 241; painted by Yeshe Jamyang, 
197, 200; Sarvadurgatiparisodhana, 244; 
three-dimensional, by Yeshe Jamyang, 203, 
203,212; Yogatantra, 7, 7, 14, 84 

Manibhadra, xviii 

Mafijusri: in Alchi Sumtsek, 221; dhoti of, 221, 
259; flanking the Buddha, 233, 250; four- 
armed Namasamegiti, 231, 232; golden thangka 
of, 144-47, /45; in guru lineage, 160, 227; 
lineage of, 182; mentioned, 167; in painting of 
Yamari, 292n619; Sakyamuni, Maitreya, and 
Manjusri, 48 

Mafijusri mitra, 160 

Manjusrimilakalpa, 250, 256 

Mafijusri- Yamantaka, 37 

Mafijusri Yamari, 169, 173, 292n614, 293n625 

Marici, 227, 231,234 

Marpa: at Alchi Sumtsek Temple, 217; depicted 
in lineage, 17, 269, 297n803; gave teachings 
to Five Long-Life Sisters, 267; on lantern at 
Phyang, 191; in Limi/Phyang thangka set, 110, 
113; in lineage from early Drigung Kagyu 
portrait set, 109; in lineage of Milarepa, 24; 
long-haired, 11; in main Drigung Kagyu 


lineage, 274; mentioned, 24, 143, 222; quoted 
in Achi hagiography, 304n970; representation 
of, 233; venerated guru footprints, 62 

Martin, Dan, xiii—xvii, 49, 52 

Martin, Nils, 300n886, 301n926 

Maryul (dMar yul) region, 6. See also Ladakh 

(India) 

masked dance, 199-200 

masks, 199-200, 202, 203 

Matro Monastery (Ladakh), 289n474 

McCormick Collection: footprint thangkas, 74, 

79 223, 226, 227, 235, 236, 237, 298n8 18; 

teaching buddha composition, 252, 252, 257 

Medicine Buddha (Bhaisajyaguru), 43, 53, 223, 
233, 234, 298n818; with Avalokitesvara at 
Kanji Temple, 245; in iconographic scheme 
at Alchi, 245; placement of, 234; row of, with 
Sakyamuni, 252, 252-53 

meditation hats. See gomsha 

Mele, Pietro Francesco, 51 

Melong Dorje, 129 

Menla Déndrup, 30 

Menri Style: artists, 187; Chinese landscape 
background, ix; characterized by Wangchuk 
of Ladakh, 284n162; compared with Drigung, 
xii, 133, 203; of Gdnkhang mural of protective 
deities, 184; mentioned, 127; in the middle 
period of Drigung art, 101; New Menri, 138; 
Old and New, 72; synthesis with Karma 
Gardri, 295n702; in thangka by Kénchok 
Gyaltshan, 192; Yeshe Jamyang and, 31. See 
also Uri painting style 

Mignucci, Aldo, 167 

Miky6 Dorje, 105, 127 

Milarepa: at Alchi Sumtsek Temple, 217; in 
Amitayiis lineage, 106; depicted in lineage, 
10,17, 21,231, 269, 297n803; depicted 
with Rechungpa and Gampopa, /8—19, 20, 
21,35, 106, 138; in Drigung Kagyu lineage, 
109, 274; with episodes from his life, 24-26, 
25;and Gampopa’s hat, 63; on lantern at 
Phyang, 191; in Limi/Phyang thangka set, 
114, 114; with lineage and surrounding 
deities, 96, 99; in painting of Vajradhara, 143; 
in portrait of Jigten Sumgén with rainbow 
nimbus, 92; representation of, 233; revered 
by Phagmotrupa, 49; thangka of, from Rubin 
Museum, 227, 229, 230, 231, 235, 236, 
298n8 18; Twenty-five Main Disciples of, 59; 
venerated guru footprints, 62 

Mindrdéling Monastery, throne-holder’s hat, 71, 7/ 

Miyo Lozangma (Mi g.yo blo bzang ma), 267 

Mongol empire, xx. See also Yuan dynasty 

“Mongol Images” (hor sku), 38, 72, 87 

monuments, chronology of, 238-47 

mountains: characteristic of Drigung Style, 30, 
144; Driri Style, ix, 19-20, 124, 130, 131, 
133, 135, 141; in paintings of peaceful deities, 
123; in Penpa Tsering’s thangka of Jigten 
Sumgon, 59 

Mount Kailasa. See Mount Kailash 

Mount Kailash (Ti se): depiction of, from 
Chenrezik Lhakhang, Lamayuru, 180-81, 
180-81; dordzin of , 221, 276-79, 285n182; 
Drigung School stronghold, 231; expeditions 
to, Xviii-xix; guide book to, 26; hermitages 
and branch monasteries, 5—6; monasteries of, 
280; mural sites in, 8-9; ndgas of, 75; from 
the north, 5; photograph of, from Chenrezik 
Lhakhang, /80; place of retreat, xvi 

Mount Kangchenjunga, 185 

mural sites, 8-17 

Musée Guimet: gilded bronzes, 255; portrait 
statues of Jigten Sumg6n, 38, 39 

music, 122 


N 


Nagarjuna: from Alchi Shangrong Temple, 248; 
depicted among the Eight Great Adepts, 
220-21, 220, 297n778; with the first four 
mahasiddhas, 246; in footprint thangka of 
Jigten Sumgon, 77; in guru lineage, 155, 157, 
182; portrayed in triad, 42, 75,96, 220 

ndgas: characteristic of Drigung Kagyu, 40, 43; 
depicted on backrests, 60; detail of head, 200, 
201; eight great, 51; on footprint thangkas, 
77, 80; kings, 75, 96; supporting throne base, 
236, 254 

Nako Village (Khunu), Gya Phakpa Temple, 

45-47, 45, 46, 49, 270, 270, 271 

Nalipa, the Great Adept, 117-18, 177, 118, 118 

Nam gsong sPrul sku dKon mchog bstan ‘dzin, 

283n41 

Namgyal, K6nchok, 179, 183, 186 

Namgyal Drubpa, 277 

Namgyal Dynasty, 276, 277-79 

Namkha Palgén (Nam mkha’ dpal mgon), 20 

Namkha Samdrup (Nam mkha’ bsam ‘grub), 20, 21 

Namkha Wangchuk (Nam mkha’ dbang phyug), 

264 

Namkhe Nyingpo (Nam mkha’ snying po), 129 

Namsa Bakshi (gNam sa dPa’ shi), 17 

Nanam clan, 264, 302—3n957 

Nanda and Upanda, 75 

Nangchen district (Kham): branch monasteries, 

3-4, 280-81; Drigung Kagyu in, xi; monastic 

seats of K6nchok Tendzin Chokyi Lotré, 173. 

See also Palme Gon Monastery 

Nangchen Gar Monastery, 3 

Nanggakpa Sonam Pel (Nang dgag pa bsod nams 

dpal), 264 

Nangsi Silnon (Nang srid zil gnon), 131-33 

Naropa: from Alchi Shangrong Temple, 248; at 
Alchi Sumtsek Temple, 217; depicted in 
lineage, 10, 24, 268 , 297n803; on lantern at 
Phyang, 191; in Limi/Phyang thangka set, 110, 
113; in main Drigung Kagyu lineage, 109, 274; 
mentioned, 49, 143, 155; representation of, 
233; six yogas of, 57; with Tantric staff, 227; 
venerated guru footprints, 62 

Naropa Tashi Phiintshok (Na ro bKra shis phun 

tshogs; Dri 23), 72,274, 277 

Narthang, murals of, 29-30 

Natshok Rangdrol (Rinchen Phiintshok), 156. See 

also Rinchen Phiintshok 

Nebesky-Wojkowitz, René de, 269, 304nn979,980 

Nenjor Dorje (Rnal ‘byor rdo rje), 264 

Nepal, 43, 280 

Newar, 48, 243 

New Menri Style, 72, 138. See also Menri Style 

New Schools, 41 

New Translation Era (Sarmapa) schools, 50, 165 

Ngadak Nyang Ralpajen (mNga’ bdag Nyang Ral 

pacan), 181 

Ngadak Tsede (mNga’ bdag rTse Ide), 53 

Ngari: branch monasteries, 5—7; expeditions to, 
xviii; map of, xxiv; monasteries of, 280; mural 
sites in, 8-9; spread of Drigung Kagyu in, 

5, 35; surviving Drigung murals in, ix, xiii; 
under Yuan rule, 35, 44. See also Ladakh 

Ngari Drajom (mNga ris dGra ‘joms), 53 

Ngawang Chéphel (Ngag dbang chos ‘phel), 194, 
200, 208, 208, 295n722 

Ngawang Dorje, 210, 295n737 

Ngawang Gyaltshan, 211 

Ngawang Jigme, xi 

Ngawang Samten, 26, 118, 147 

Ngawang Tshering: described sacred art of 
Drigung Kagyu School, xi; interview with 
Yeshe Jamyang, 36, 194-95, 294n697; on 
Limi/Phyang guru thangka set, 109; pupils 


of, 294n683; teachers of, 189, 191, 196; on 
Tshewang Rigdzin, 191-92, 294n670; with 
Yeshe Jamyang, 195 

Ngédrup Gon (dNgos grub mgon), King, 15, 28 

Ngorchen K6nchok Lhiindrup (Ngor chen dKon 
mchog lhun grub), 142 

Ngor Monastery, 142 

nimbuses: compound body, 151, 153, 156, 157; 
Driri Style, 151; flame head, 131; head and 
body, 95-96, 96-97; in murals at Rinchen 
Ling, 213; patterns suitable for, 152; rainbow 
body, 87, 88, 89-95, 92, 93, 94-95, 259 

niruttarayoga. See Highest Yoga teachings 

Nono (painter), 203 

Norgye (Nor rgyas) (painter), 198 

Northern Treasure (Byang gter) tradition, 130 

Nub Chégo Dorje Yeshe (gNubs Chos sgo rDo rje 

ye shes; Dri 8), 26, 110, 274, 276 

Nubra, 299n862 

Nub Sanggye Yeshe, 169, 293n625 

Nyenri (Nyan ri), 5 

Nyergyepa Dorje Gyalpo (Nyer brgyad pa rDo rje 

rgyal po; Dri 10), 110, 274, 276 

Nyetag Chéying Namdrél, 293n632 

Nyidzong Monastery (Gapa), 4, 4,5, 283n41 

Nyidzong Trichen Rigdzin Lotré Gyaltshen (Nyin 

rdzong Khri chen Rig ‘dzin blo gros rgyal 

mtshan), 133 

Nyima Gungpa, King, 276 

Nyima Namgyal, King, 278 

Nyingma school: assembly fields, 144; 
distinguished from Kagyu schools, 215; 
Eminent Nyingma Rigdzin with Lineal Lamas, 
130, 130; hats of, 71,72; iconography of, 
19-20; mentioned, 52, 53, 127; ritual dance, 
199-200; Tamdrin Sangdrup teaching cycle, 
162, 292n601; Tantric deities, 121; teachings of 
,291n596, 295n743; traditions at Drigung, 138 

nyin thang (day-thangkas), 73, 125, 290n531 

Ny6 Chenpo, xix 

Nyoma, 300n878 


oO 


omega motif, 84 

Onchen Sénam Drakpa (dBon chen or dBon Rin 
po che bSod nams grags pa; Dri 3), 12, 24-26, 
109, 222, 243-44, 274, 276, 299n869 

Onpo Sonam Drakpa, 276. See also Onchen 
Soénam Drakpa 

On Rinchen Gyatsho, 277 

On Rinpoche (‘On rin po che). See Onchen S6nam 
Drakpa 

On Sherab Jungne (dBon Shes rab ‘Byung gnas). 
See Sherab Jungne 

Ontriil (dBon sprul) Rinpoche, 199 

Orgyen (pure land), 303n964 

Orgyen Lingpa (O rgyan Gling pa), 133 

Ornament of the World (‘Dzam gling rgyan) 
stupa, XVii 


P 


Padma Daki, 266 

Padmapani refuge tree, 135, 136 

Padmasambhava: and Amitayus as main figures, 
108; in black thangka of lion-headed Dakint, 
173; in black thangka of the Gya Shangtrom 
Tradition, 292n619; at Bodkarbu, 202; with 
consorts, from British Museum, 284n136; with 
deitites and lineage, 138, /38—39; depictions 
of, at Wanla, 52-53; Eight Manifestations of, 
133, 153, 161, 767, 290n550; with episodes 
from his life, 131-33, 132-33, 290n551; in 
episodes from the Seven-Chapter Prayer, 
162; in golden thangka, 143-44, /44; in guru 
lineage, 21, 160, 160n595, 169, 181; hats 


of, 71, 72; iconography of, 235; lineage of, 
162; linked to eighty-four siddhas, 301n910; 
manifestations of, 72; mentioned, 19, 50; with 
other eminent gurus and lamas from Rinchen 
Ling, 2/2; in painting of Achi Chékyi Drolma, 
135; with refuge tree, 138, /40; revered by 
Phagmotrupa, 49, 54; statue of, 191; and 
Tamdrin Sangdrup, 162, 292n601; thangka at 
Bylakuppe by Yeshe Jamyang, 200; thangka 
from Rubin Museum, 262, 263; in wrathful 
form, 163, 163 

Padmavajra, 220, 221, 223, 297n780 

Pahlke, Michael, 21 

Painter Konchok Lhawang (Lha bris dkon mchog 
lha dbang), 169 

paintings, beneficial qualities of, 256-57, 259 

painting styles, 30, 47, 59-60, 117-18, 195-96, 
231, 294n700 

Pal, Pratapaditya: Art of Tibet (1969), 24; on black 
thangka of lion-headed Dakini, 173; Buddhist 
Paradise (1982), 23-24; catalog of Los 
Angeles County Museum Tibetan Collection 
(1983), 24-26; dating of black thangka, 165; on 
Drigung school hierarch from Zurich, 297n790; 
Himalayas: An Aesthetic Adventure catalog, 
37-38, 40; idea of Drigung Kagyu expansion, 
26; mentioned, 55; and painting of Milarepa, 
24-26, 284n 136; “Sakyapa Style,” 49 

Pala/Sena art styles, 33 

Palden Garchenpa (dPal Idan ‘Gar chen pa), 155 

Palden Lhamo, 165 

Paljin Konchok Trinle Tendzin, 278 

Pallis, Marco, 19, 180, 283n96; Peaks and Lamas, 
189, 192; study with K6nchok Gyaltshan, 192; 
visit to Lamayuru, 190-91 

Palme Gén (dPal med dgon) Monastery, 3, 135, 
290n115; mural from, 135, /35 

Palme Thubten Shedrup Ling (dPal me Thub bstan 
bshad sgrub gling) Monastery, 4 

Pamé River (Dpa’ smad chu bo), 264 

Panchen Sakya$ribhadra, hat of, 62, 287n395 

Panchen S6nam Gyaltshen, 277 

Panchen S6nam Gyatsho (Pan chen chen bSod 
nams rgya mtsho; Dri 20), 72, 274 

Pandaravasini, 296n754 

Panthaka, in late Driri Sixteen Arhat set, 149, 1/49 

Par, cave of, 301n937 

pata (cloth painting), 250-52, 256 

Path with the Fruit (Lam ‘bras), xv, 42, 52 

peaceful deities: Bardo deities from Chenrezik 
Lhakhang, Lamayuru, 176-77, 179, 180, 
stylistic traits of, 123-24, 152 

Péka Wanggyel (Dpe ka dbang rgyal), 264 

Pema Lingpa, 163 

Peme Gyaltshen. See Tendzin Peme Gyaltshen 

Penden Lhamo (Dpal Idan lha mo), 262, 302n949 

Penpa Tsering: Jigten Sumgén with his Two Chief 
Disciples Drigungpa Yabse Sum, 58, 59; set of 
thangkas for Rase K6nchok Gyatsho, 59 

Petech, Luciano: article on Drigung of 1978, 
22-23, 26; dating of Phyang, 45; dating of 
Red Temple of Guge, 47; history of Ladakh, 
22; mentioned, 284n114, 286n316; on Phyang, 
22, 102 

Peter, Friedrich A., 191, 294n672 

Phadampa Sangye (Pha dam pa Sangs rgyas), 49— 
50, 219, 250, 259, 300n907, 301nn937,938 

Phagdru Kagyu School, 51,54 

Phagmo Rinchen Namgyal (Phag mo Rin chen 
mam rgyal; Dri 19): abbot of Drigung 
Monastery, 277; with his Drigung Kagyu 
lineage, 105, /05; in main Drigung Kagyu 
lineage, 274; in theoretical sequence from 
Limi/Phyang set, 109-10 

Phagmotrupa (Phag mo gru pa): at Alchi Sumtsek 
Temple, 28; depicted as minor figure, 7/5; 
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depicted in lineage, 222, 269, 297n803; 
depicted in Phyang mural, 35; depicted 
with beard, 50, 221, 223, 298n803;detail of, 
wearing orange hat, 67; disciples of, 40; in 
Drigung Kagyu lineage, 21, 109, 216, 217, 
218, 237; and Drigungpa from Wanla Three- 
Storied Temple, 257; footprints of, 82; gomsha 
of, 64, 65, 67; in “Hidden Lhakhang” mural, 
49; in the Kanji lineage, 244; in lineages 
from Alchi 10-11, 12; in lineage of Milarepa, 
24; in main Drigung Kagyu lineage, 274; 
manual on making guru footprints, 288n439; 
memorial stupa for, xviii, 54; mentioned, 
83, 292n601; monastic seat at Densa Thel, 
50-51; painted image from Tashi Gomang 
stupa, 52, 54; painting of, from Sengge Gang 
Temple, Lamayuru, /6, 50; in painting of 
Vajradhara, 143; portrait of (bronze), xiv; 
portraits of, 87; with previous lives and 
episodes from saintly career, xv, 67, 68; 
pupil of, 301n926; represented on footprint 
thangkas, 75; reverence for Padmasambhava, 
49,54; schools descending from, 51,54, 67, 
82; teacher of Jigten Sumg6n, xiii, xiv-xv; 
teachings from Sachen, 42, 53; writings of, 52. 
See also Densa Thel 

Phakpa Lotré Gyaltshen (‘Phags ba Blo gros rgyal 
mtshan), xx, 282n24 

Pharping (Nepal), 295n741 

Phyang Monastery (Ladakh): Achi Chokyi 
Drélma, 131, 267, 268; Achi Chokyi Drélma 
and Tashi Tseringma, 272, 272; base of 
Ladakh Chéje, 8; compared with Lamayuru 
Monastery, 14; dating of murals, 186-87; 
decoration of lantern by Tshewang Rigdzin, 
191, 191, 294n675; “Dorjechang,” 186-87, 
294n662, 294n664; Dukhang Sarpa, 177, 186- 
87, 186, 187, 192; founding of, 102, 289n479; 
Four Great Guardian Kings, 202, 202, 204, 
207, 208; general view, 8; golden thangkas 
(gser thang), 26, 144-47; Gonkhang, 101, 
102, 286n289; Guru Lhakhang, 33,35, 45, 
48, 101-2, 102, 247, 250, 252, 255, 289n476, 
300n884; inscriptions, 45; large thangka of 
Jigten Sumgén with chief disciples, 8; lineage- 
master portraits, 36, 101; Mahakala chapel, 
35,45, 272, 272; middle period guru portrait 
thangka set, 108-9, 289-90n509; murals by 
Yeshe Jamyang, 199; murals of, 9,21, 35,45, 
100-101, 102, 103-4, 103; in the 1930s, 102; 
as presented by Snellgrove and Skorupski, 22; 
resident artist, 19, 177; Tshokkhang, 101, 102, 
177, 186, 186, 294n662; wooden staircase, 
186, 186 See also Tashi Chédzong 

Phoenix Art Museum, stone steles, 255, 298n813 

Phuntshog Sangpo, 153; Vuriidhaka and 
Dhrtarastra in the Tsangri Style, 208, 209 

Phiintshok Namgyal, King, 278 

Phyag dKon mchog Phur, 305n995 

Poncar, J., 26 

Potala Palace, 121,255, 301n924 

Powa Chenpo (Pho ba chen po), xix, 282n13 

pratyekabuddhas (eight solitary buddhas), 250 

Pritzker Collection: Drigung hierarch succeeding 
Drigungpa, 221-22, 222, 223, 233, 234, 
237, 257, 298n812; footprint thangka on 
embroidered silk, 222—23, 225, 227, 237, 
297n797, 298n818; teaching buddha with 
Seven Taras, 250-51, 250-52, 254 

profiles, 233, 290n543; three-quarter, 33, 124, 127, 
218 

protector deities: in black thangkas, 165; in 
Drigung Kagyu religious practice, xix; 
Drigung Kagyu treatment of, 244, 245; fierce, 
273; footwear of, 302n950; iconography of, 
236; murals from Lamayuru Génkhang, 
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183-84, 184, 185, 190; placement of, 235-36, 
238. See also Achi Chokyi Drélma 

Purang (Ngari): branch monasteries, 7, 280; 
Drigung Kagyu continues in, xi; Drigung 
Kagyu revival at, 106; Gyazhing Monastery, 
61; mural sites, 9; original Jigten Sumg6én 
hagiography vignettes, 103-4, 104-5. See also 
Gungbur Gonpa 


Q 


Quagliotti, Anna Maria, 84 
Qubilai Khan, xx, 282n21 
Queen of Realization, 20, 106 


R 


Rahula, in late Driri Sixteen Arhat set, /48, 149 

Ralpachen, King, 303n961 

Rangdrol Nyima: as Bakula Tulku, 293n637; 
and Chenrezik Lakhang, Lamayuru, 178, 180, 
183, 293n642; commissioned paintings and 
statues, 178, 293n632; dates of, 179-80; head 
lama of Kailash, 278; History of Lamayuru 
Monastery, 179 

Rangjung Dorje (Rang byung rdo rje; Third 
Karmapa), black hat of, 215; footprint of, 40, 
299n844 

Rase Konchok Gyatsho: article on Drigung Kagyu 
art, 57, 59-62, 72, 87, 286n317; art historical 
contributions of, 37, 57-58; article on the 
gomsha of Jigten Sumgén, 62; commissioned 
thangkas from Penpa Tsering, 58, 59, 59; 
Drigung History, 169; Drigung Kagyu lineage 
from, 274-75; on Driri and related styles 
at Drigung, 60-61, 121, 124, 131; history 
of Drigung Monastery, xi, 127; history of 
women of Tibet, 57, 58; history of Yangri 
Gar, 125; life of, 57-58, 287n375; on painting 
of Padmasambhava with refuge tree, 138; 
photograph of, 58; publications of, 57-58; 
Religious History of Drigung, 57, 58,72, 
287n389 

Ratnasambhava, 234 

Ratnasri, 237, 299n841 

Rechungpa: depicted with Milarepa and Gampopa, 
20, 20, 21, 21, 106, 138; lineage of, 20-21, 
284n109; in lineage of Amitayiis, 106; 
traditions of , 35 

red, 62 

Red Tara, 223, 227, 236, 297n797 

Red Temple (Guge), 47 

refuge trees, 135, 1/36, 138, 140 

Remati, 227, 235-36, 271, 27/; statue of, 189-90 

Rewalsar (Himachal-Pradesh), 199 

Rhie, Marylin, 28-30, 117, 138 

Richardson, Hugh, 24—26, 272 

Ridro Wangchuk Senge Yeshe (Ri khrod dbang 
phyug Seng ge ye shes), 221 

rigdzin, 71, 147; hats of, 71, 7/7, 124, 125, 126, 
141, 147, 183 

Rigdzin Chédrak (Rigdzin Chokyi Drakpa, 
Kunkhyen Rigdzin Chédrak, First 
Chungtsang; Dri 25): abbot of Drigung 
Monastery, 277; in black thangka of four- 
armed Mahakala, 167; drawing of, by 
Yeshe Jamyang, 290n538, 295n703; as First 
Chungtsang Tulku, 125-26, /25; and the 
flourishing of Driri at Drigung, 122, 124; 
former existences of, 73, 125, 129, 290n529; 
in guru lineage, 292n619; hat worn by, 71, 
72; with Jigten Sumgon, 127, /28; in main 
Drigung Kagyu lineage, 275; mentioned, 109, 
205; misidentified, 126, 290n537; portrait of, 
127-30, 128; produced art in early period, 60, 
61; thangkas depicting the life of, 122 

Rigdzin Tshewang Norbu, 71, 130, 141 


Rigpa Rangshar: an eminent lay rigdzin lineal guru 
of Drigung, /26, 127; hat worn by, 71 

Rinchen Chokle Namgyal (Rin chen phyogs las 
mam rgyal; Dri 21), 274,277 

Rinchen Chokyi Gyaltshen (Dri 15), 110,274, 277 

Rinchen Gyalwa, 276 

Rinchen Gyatsho, 277 

Rinchen Ling (Nepal): Four Great Kings at 
main entrance, 2//, 2/2; Lhakhang murals, 
295n741; mandalas by Yeshe Jamyang at, 203, 
212; murals in Driri-like style, 213; painters 
at, 295n740, 295n741; paintings by Sanggye 
from Bhutan, 2/2, 2/3; standing goddess Achi 
Chokyi Drélma, 2/3 

Rinchen Namgyal. See Phagmo Rinchen Namgyal 

Rinchen Pal (Rin chen dpal): as abbot of Drigung 
Monastery, 276; jewels as symbol of, 42, 62, 
95; ordination name of Jigten Sumg6n, xv— 
xvi, 257. See also Jigten Sumg6n (Drigungpa) 

Rinchen Pelzang (Rin chen dpal bzang), 246, 277. 
See also Chégyal Rinchen Palsang[po] (Dri 
14) 

Rinchen Phiintshok (Gyalwang Rinchen 
Phiintshok; Dri 18): as abbot of Drigung 
Monastery, 105, 284n121, 289n499; depicted 
in thangka of the Lion-headed Dakini, 173; 
depictions of previous rebirths, 73; founded 
Yangri Gar, xii; and Guru Drakpo teachings, 
163; in guru lineage, 46, 110, 133, 169, 274; 
hat of, 71; and the Limi/Phyang thangka set, 
109, 110, 116-17, 290n509; in lineage of 
the Fifth Dalai Lama, 161; in main Drigung 
Kagyu lineage, 274; mentioned, 72, 167, 
305n991; possible identification of, 126-27, 
130, 138; and revival of Drigung in Ngari, 

6; sent Chdje Denma to Ladakh, 106; terma 
tradition of, 138. See also Je Ratna 

Rinchen Phiintshok Namgyal, 277 

Rinchen Sengge (Rin chen seng ge). See Thogawa 
Rinchen Sengge (Dri 6) 

Rinchen Zangpo: attribution of Ladakhi temples 
to, 41-42; cross-identification with Drigungpa, 
11, 12-13, 257; and dating of Wanla, 44; 
identification of, at Alchi, 41; mentioned, 14, 
16, 35; mural of, from Alchi Small Stupa, 
33-34, 34 

Ritré Wangchuk Senge (Ri khrod dbang phyug 
Seng ge ye shes), 227 

ritual dance, 199 

ritual offerings, 197-98 

rivers, 30 

Riwoche (Kham), 42, 233. See also Kham, 
painting style of 

Riwotsegye (Ri bo rtse brgyad), 5 

rocky outcrops, 123, 124, 127, 129, 133, 148, 254 

RRE Collection, 55, 55 

Rubin collection, catalog of thangkas, 29-30 

Rubin Museum of Art: collection of, 89; footprint 
thangka drawn on silk, 38-39, 42, 43, 2/4-15, 
215-17, 216, 218, 219-20, 221, 222, 233, 
234, 235, 236, 255, 256; Padmasambhava 
with deities and lineage, 262, 263; thangka of 
Jigten Sumgon with two lamas of Drigung, 
128, 262, 263; thangka of Milarepa, 227, 229, 
230, 231, 235, 236, 298n818 

Rudra, subjugation of, 133 


Ss 


Sachen, 42,52, 53 

Sadaksara LokeSvara, 218, 227, 234 

Sadhana Collection of the Dharma Guardian Achi, 
265, 266, 267-68, 269, 303n965, 304n975 

sddhanas , 265 

Sa gsum ma, 73, 125, 290n529 

Sahaja Samvara: with Drigung Kagyu lineage, 
37, 153-55, 154; with Eight Drigung Kagyu 
Masters, 156, 156 


Saiva movements, 262, 302n951 

Sakya, Drigung conflict with, xx—xxi, 38, 282n23, 
282n24 

Sakya Khon, 53, 102 

Sakyamuni: depicted in footprint thangka, 77; 
depicted with siddhas, 42, 75, 220, 220; earth- 
touching, 234, 235, 237, 242; earth-touching, 
with seven medicine buddhas, 252, 252-53; 
in guru lineage, 160; images of, 16, 48, 108; 
in lineage of Milarepa, 24; with Seven Tara, 
246, 254; statue at Lamayuru by Tshewang 
Rigdzin, 190; in Taklungthangpa Chenpo 
footprint thangka, 83; in triad, 96, 191; with 
two chief disciples from Sixteen Arhat set, 32, 
36, 37 See also Buddha; teaching buddhas 

Sakya Pandita, xx, 101 

Sakyapa Style, 49, 236 

Sakya School, 215, 236, 304n972 

Sakya-Yuan imperial rule, xx, xxi, 23, 48, 102, 
282n24 

Samantabhadra, 163 

Samantabhadrt, 296n754 

Samayatara, 296n754 

Sambhogakaya buddhas, 152, 163 

Samvara. See Cakrasamvara; Sahaja Samvara 

Samye Monastery, 53, 148 

Sanggye from Bhutan: murals from Rinchen Ling, 
213, 295n741; Padmasambhava at Rinchen 
Ling, 2/2, Kalacakra and Maksorma, 2/2, 
213; standing goddess Achi Chékyi Drélma, 
213 

Sanggye Yeshe, 295n739 

Sangye Onpo (Sangs rgyas dbon po), 233, 256 

Sangye Rinchen (Sangs rgyas rin chen), 299n868 

Sangye Yarjén, 256 

Santaraksita, 52-53, 54 

Saraha, 220, 221,235, 297n779 

Sarmapa schools, 50, 165 

Saspol caves, 33, 247, 250, 252 

Schiller, Alexander, 53 

Schneel6we Thangka-Kalender, 135 

Schoettle Asiatica catalogs, 135, 162 

Schoettle Tibetica catalogs, 123, 127 

scrollwork patterns, 151, 752, 153, 291n579 

sculpture: considered inferior to painting, 
295n709; at Densa Thel, 50; of “Kagyu 
lamas” at Wanla, 243, 244; mentioned, 60-61, 
255. See also statues 

secondary deities, 233-34, 298n818 

Selig Brown, Kathryn, 40, 75,77, 215 

Seltong Gompa (gSal stong sGom pa), 65 

Selung Monastery (Mount Kailash), 8 

semiwrathful deities, 151-53, 261; color palette 
for, 153-55. See also Cakrasamvara; 
Kalacakra 

Semthokha Dzong (Bhutan), gomsha of, 64, 64 

Sengge Namgyal, King, 49,277 

Seralung Retreat (Mount Kailash), 8 

Sera Monastery, 118 

Serkhang Temple (Drigung Thel), 1 

Settecento Various Schools (Tucci), 19-20, 47 

Seven-Chapter Prayer (Gsol ‘debs le’u bdun ma), 
162 

Seven Taras, 246, 252, 301n919; teaching buddha 
with Seven Taras, 250-5], 254 

Shabdrung Ngawang Namgyal, 147 

Shakya Gyaltshen, 44 

Shalu Monastery, 29-30, 299n870 

Shamar Tulku (Zhwa dmar sprul sku), 29, 147 

Shang-rong hamlet (Alchi), 34. See also Alchi 
Shangrong 

Shangt6n Chékyi Lama, 301n922 

shapes (tsugs), 124 

Shara Chumik Gonpa (Sha ra Chu mig dgon pa), 
106 

Sharchukhul Monastery (Ladakh), 8, 197, 199— 
200, 281 


Shar khul Phun tshogs Chos gling dgon, 305n995 

Sharpa Yeshe Rinchen, xxi 

Sharri Style, 33, 41, 49; at Guru Lhakhang, 
Phyang, 101; Mahakalas, 167; portrait in, 86, 
87; rainbow body nimbus in, 90, 92; ritual 
crown, 95 

Shawam Gonpa (Sha wam dgon pah), 106 

Shaza Lékyi Khandro, 266, 271,272 

Shedrak (Shel brag), 133 

Sherab Gyaltshen (Shes rab rgyal mtshan), 191 

Sherab Jungne (Drigung Lingpa): built reliquary 
for Jigten Sumgén, xvii; compiled doctrinal 
pronouncements, xvii; depicted with Jigten 
Sumgén, 35; description of Tashi Gomang 
attributed to, 51,52; hagiography of Jigten 
Sumg6n, 103; mentioned, 299n869; temple 
renovated by, 15, 284n150; visit to western 
Tibet, 13, 103; writings of, 60 

Shiway Lotr6 (Dri 36), 61, 122, 138, 187,275 

Sichuan Province, monasteries of, 281 

siddhas: of Alchi Small Stupa, 220-21, 259, 
297n781; dark-skinned, 231, 232, 233, 247, 
249, 250, 259; in Drigung painting, 217, 
218-19, 234, 296n762, 296n768; in footprint 
thangka 216; iconography of, 233; Luczanits 
on, 42, 43, 54;. See also Eight Great Adepts; 
mahasiddhas; Naropa; Tilopa 

siddhi (spiritual achievements), 264, 265, 303n963 

Simbiling Monastery (Purang), 106 

Singer, Jane Casey, 33 

“Single Intentions” (dGongs gcig) teachings, xvii, 
xix 

Siren, Osvald, 29 

Six Perfections (phar phyin drug), 288n423 

Sixteen Arhats: the Arhat Angaja, //8—19; in 
Drigung iconography, 50; Four of the Sixteen 
Arhats, 27; noted in pilgrimage records of 
Kathok Situ, 72; set from late phase of Driri, 
147-49; thangka sets, 36, 118, 200; by Yeshe 
Jamyang, 177 

Six Yogas of Naropa, 57 

Skilling, Peter, 84 

Skorupski, Tadeusz: Cultural Heritage of Ladakh, 
21-22, 191, 294n675; mentioned, 41; travels 
of, 21-22, 284n112, 284n115 

skull cups, 110, 227, 233, 235, 262, 269 

sky: in Driri painting, 124, 127; Tsangri Style, 36 

sky-burial ground, 1,58 

Skyiap (painter), 35 

sKyob pa yab sras gsum (Trio of the Lord 
Protector-Father and His Two Spiritual Sons), 
35, 305n995 

snakes. See ndgas 

Snellgrove, David: Asian Commitment, 22; 
Cultural Heritage of Ladakh, 21-22, 191, 
294n675; description of Lamayuru, 14, 177, 
178; description of Wanla, 16; on Lamayuru 
assembly hall murals, 207; mentioned, 41; 
travels of, 21-22, 284n115 

Soma Temple (Lakhang), 33 

Sénam Bagdro, 57 

Sénam Dorje, 196 

Sénam Drakpa. See Onchen Sénam Drakpa (Dri 3) 

Sénam Gyatsho (Dri 20), 72, 274, 277 

Sénam Kalzang (bSod nams skal bzang), 191, 
294n683 

Sénam Lhai Wangpo (bSod nams Lha’i dbang 
po), 26 

Sonam Stanzin, 210 

Sénam Tashi of Nyurla, 196-97 

Sénam Tshewang Rabten, King, 278 

Songtsen Gampo, King, 84, 289n452 

Sperling, Elliot, xx, 286n317 

“Spiti Style school,” 210 

Spiti valley. See Khunu 

Spituk Monastery, 191, 199, 293n637; New 
Assembly Hall, 200, 200, 208 


Spolden Tsering (painter), 35 

Stampa (painter), 35 

statues: base and backrest, 9/; commissioned by 
Jigten Sumgon, 72; of Jigten Sumgén, 38, 39, 
72, 87-89, 89, 90, 255, 285n215; early statue 
portraits, 87-89; Mongolian, 72, 87 

Stein, R. A., 53-54 

Stoddard, Heather, 38, 49, 72 

Stod Hor (sTod hor; Upper Mongol/Chagatai) 
khanate, xx, 44, 282nn21, 24 

Sumda Chung: early Drigung mural, 230, 231; 
ruined stupa at, 23/ 

superior cloth painting (pata), 250-52, 256 


T 


Tabo: cave paintings, 47-48, 49; Golden Temple 
of, 47; main temple, 256; renovation of, 33; 
Sakyamuni, Maitreya, and Maiijusri, 48 

Tagla Kar (Purang), 106 

Taglung Tashipel, 256 

Tai Situ Changchup Gyaltshen, 51 

Takla Khar Mountain (Purang), 7 

“Taklung” corpus, 33 

Taklung Kagyu: bodhisattvas in, 233; footprint 
thangkas, 82-84; identification of, 215; 
Mahakala painting, 167; meditation hats, 
67; mentioned, 50, 301n926; painting of 
Phagmotrupa, 68; portraits, 87 

Taklung Monastery, 82 

Taklungpa Ngawang Drakpa, 277 

Taklungthangpa Tashi Pal (Taklungthangpa 
Chenpo): with footprints, lineage, and 
manifestations, 83; in footprint thangkas, 
82-84; iconography of, 82-84; identified in 
painting of lamas, 37, 54—55; portraits of, 87 

Tamdrin Sangdrup (rTa mgrin gsang sgrub), 162 

Tanaka, Kimiaki, 141, 144, 250-52 

Tantric imagery, 151 

Tantric rituals, 265 

Tara, iconography of, 28. See also Five Taras; 
Green Tara; Red Tara; Seven Taras; White 
Tara 

Tashi Chédzong (Ladakh): Chéje Denma with his 
Amitayis lineage, 106, 107, /07; depiction 
of Chéje Denma, 46; founding of, 22, 35, 
102, 106; Jigten Sumg6n with life scenes of 
the ten directions and three times, /00-101, 
103, 103; Mahakala temple, 35; middle period 
mural site, 101; mural depicting Milarepa 
with Gampopa and Rechungpa, 106; murals 
documented by Lo Bue, 45; painters at, 35, 
284n190; Rinchen Namgyal with his Drigung 
Kagyu lineage, 105, /05 

Tashi from Pharkhethang, Lama, 197 

Tashigang, 191 

Tashi Gomang stupas, xviii, 50-52, 52-54, 60-61, 
95 

Tashilhunpo Monastery, 36, 149, 177, 189, 192 

Tashi Namgyal, King, 12,22, 102,277 

Tashi Obar reliquary stupa, 51 

Tashi Odbar Lhakhang, 49 

Tashi Phiintshok (Naropa Tashi Phiintshok; Dri 
23), 72,274,277 

Tashi Rinchen, 277 

Tashi Tsering, 64 

Tashi Tseringma (Bkra shis Tshe ring ma), 262, 
265, 267, 268, 272, 304n979; riding a snow 
lion, 184 

Tashi Wanggyal, 196 

teachers, representation of, 219 

teaching buddhas, 250-54, 254, 257, 399n913; 
light-emitting, accompanied by the Five 
Buddhas, 257, 258—59; from McCormick 
Collection, 252; from Pritzker Collection, 
250-51 

teaching gesture, 250, 252, 254, 256 

teaching lineages. See guru lineages 
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Tékar Drozangma (Gtad dkar ‘gro bzang ma), 267, 
268 

Tendzin Chokyi Gyaltshen (Jamyang Chékyi 
Gyaltshen; 4th Chungtsang; Dri 31), 36, 123, 
131, 178, 182, 268, 275; in main Drigung 
Kagyu lineage, 278; period of, 60, 61, 121 

Tendzin Chokyi Jungne, 7th Chungtsang (bsTan 
“dzin chos kyi ‘byung gnas; Dri 37), 183, 187; 
abbot of Drigung Monastery, 279; in main 
Drigung Kagyu lineage, 275 

Tendzin Chokyi Lotré, 6th Chungtsang (bsTan 
‘dzin chos kyi blo gros; Dri 35), 138-40, 173, 
183, 186, 187, 279; in main Drigung Kagyu 
lineage, 275; pilgrimage guide books of, 26 

Tendzin Chokyi Nangwa, 8th Chungtsang (bsTan 
‘dzin chos kyi snang ba; Dri 39), 279; as 
Chungtsang Rinpoche, 198, 295n208; in main 
Drigung Kagyu lineage, 275 

Tendzin Chokyi Nyima, 3rd Chungtsang (bsTan 
“dzin chos kyi nyi ma; Dri 29), 169, 173; 
abbot of Drigung Monastery, 278; in main 
Drigung Kagyu lineage, 275 

Tendzin Gyaltsen (3rd Balog Tulku), 278, 293n632 

Tendzin Kunkhyab (3rd Norbu), 278 

Tendzin Ngawag Geleg (7th Togdan), 278 

Tendzin Peme Gyaltshen, 4th Chetsang (bsTan 
‘dzin pad ma’i rgyal mtshan; Dri 30): abbatial 
history by, 36, 38, 117, 155, 285n212; abbot of 
Drigung Monastery, 278; depictions of, 131, 
182; disciples of, 153; and the flourishing of 
Driri at Drigung, 122; identified in painting, 
268; in main Drigung Kagyu lineage, 275; 
paintings from his time, 122-23; period of, 30, 
121; teachings of, 292n603; writings of, 107 

Tendzin Phiintshok (2nd Gyalse), 278 

Tendzin Shiwe Lotr6, 6th Chetsang (bsTan ‘dzin 
zhi ba’i blo gros; Dri 36), 61, 122, 138, 187, 
275 

Tendzin Trinle Lhiindrup, 7th Chetsang (bsTan 
‘dzin ‘phrin las lhun grub; Dri 40), 57, 279; in 
main Drigung Kagyu lineage, 275 

Tendzin Zhibai Lotr6é (6th Chetsang), 279 

Tenpai Gyaltshen, 279, 293n633 

Tenpa Rabten, xi 

Ten Wrathful Ones (khro bo bcu), 292n612 

Terdak Lingpa (gTer bdag Gling pa), 167 

Terdrom Nunnery, |, 2, 138, 282n27 

terton, hat of, 71, 71, 183 

Tertén Gya Shangtrom (Gter ston rGya Zhang 
khrom), 161, 165, 169, 292n619 

Tertén Nyang Ral, 181 

Tertén Pema Lingpa, 163 

Testament of Pema (bKa’ thang Shel brag ma), 133 

thangkas, repainting of, 227, 297n206, 297n805 

Thangtong Gyalpo, /35 

Tharlam Dezhung Lungrik Tulku, 5 

Thinggi Zhalzangma (Mthing gi zhal bzang ma), 
267, 269 

Thingo, T., 37, 135, 162, 165, 169, 173, 285n215 

Third Karmapa (Rangjung Dorje): black hat of, 
215; footprint of, 40, 299n844 

thirteen fundamental treatises (gzhung chen bcu 
gsum), 58 

Thogawa Rinchen Sengge (Thog kha ba Rin chen 
seng ge; Dri 6), 17, 26, 44, 110, 244; abbot 
of Drigung Monastery, 276; in Limi/Phyang 
thangka set, 115-16, //6; in main Drigung 
Kagyu lineage, 274 

Tholing, 47, 48 

three bodies of Buddhahood, 66 

Three Men of Kham (Khams pa mi gsum), 65 

three-quarter profile, 33, 124, 127, 218 

throne: base, 59, 87, 89, 91, 95, 96, 144, 147,216, 
236, 254; four ornaments, 60; six ornaments, 
60, 298n836. See also backrests 

Thubten Tendzin. See Pallis, Marco 

Thubten Tenpai Gyaltshen, 279, 293n633 
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Thukje Nyima. See K6nchok Thukje Nyima 

Thundup Lagspa (painter), 35 

“Thun ‘jogs’ instructions, 53 

Thurman, Robert, 28—29, 29-30, 138 

Tibet Museum (Gruyere), footprint drawing on 
silk, 237, 238 

Til Kunzom Dongak Ling (Limi), 7, 9 

Tilopa: at Alchi Sumtsek Temple, 217; depicted in 
lineage, 10,24, 268, 297n803; in iconography 
at Wanla, 52; on lantern at Phyang, 191; in 
Limi/Phyang thangka set, 110, //2; in main 
Drigung Kagyu lineage, 109, 274; mentioned, 
49, 143, 155; representation of, 233; with 
Tantric staff, 227 

Tingmogang Monastery, 202 

Tise Karchag, 15 

Togdan Choktriil Ngawang Lotré Gyaltshan (rTogs 
Idan mchog sprul Ngag dbang Blo gros rGyal 
mtshan), 178 

Togdan Ngawang Lodré Gyaltsen, 293n632 

Togdan Rinpoches, 22, 199, 293n633 

Topa Rabten (sTod pa Rab brtan), 199 

torma (gtor ma) sacrificial cakes, 22, 177, 197, 
198, 200; ritual of, 265 

Trakthok Monastery (Sakti), 191; Dungkar Yekhyil 
(Dung dkar g.yas ‘khyil) Temple, 191 

Translator’s Temple (Alchi). See Alchi Monastery, 
Lotsawa Lhakhang Temple 

tree leaves, 124, 144 

Trinle Déndrub (second Chungtsang). See Chégyal 
Trinle Dondrup 

Trinle Zangpo (Konchok Trinle Zangpo, 2nd 
Chetsang ; Dri 26): abbot of Drigung 
Monastery, 278; day-thangkas by, 73, 125-26; 
depicted in thangka of Padmasambhava, 
163; and the early phase of later Drigung 
painting, 121, 127; established the Khyenri 
Style at Drigung, 117; and the flourishing of 
Driri at Drigung, 122, 124; in guru lineage, 
167; with Jigten Sumg6n, 127, /28; in main 
Drigung Kagyu lineage, 275; painted thangkas 
depicting his own life story, 122; period of, 
59, 61, 167; students of, 30 

Trio of the Lord Protector-Father and His Two 
Spiritual Sons (sKyob pa yab sras gsum), 35, 
305n995 

triple jewel: attribute of bodhisattva, 233; on back 
of thangka, 238; characteristic of Drigung 
painting, 43, 238, 250, 254; decorating the 
dress of the hierarch, 237, 299n840; depicted 
at center of throne, 96, 237, 298n837; in early 
Drigung painting, 237; emerging from mouth 
of makara, 237, 298n838,; with enthroned 
footprint from Tibet Museum, Gruyere, 237, 
238-39; on footprint thangkas, 75, 238; 
in hand of Jigten Sumgo6n, 55; reference 
to Drigungpa, 95, 237; on statue of Jigten 
Sumg6n, 89, 90; in teaching buddha painting, 
257; in throne base, 95, 95; among tree leaves, 
144; 

triratna. See triple jewel 

Trisong Detsen, 53, 303n957 

Tritsiin, Princess, 84 

Tropper, Kurt, 16, 43-44, 44, 45, 243 

Tsang: Gyantse Stupa of, 101; patronage of 
Khyenri painters, 116 

Tsangpa Gyare, 143 

Tsangri Style: clouds, 208-9, 211; colors of, 
196; contrasted with Menri, 284n162; in 
enumeration of styles, 30, 195; Four Great 
Kings, 208-10, 208, 209; influence on 
Drigung Style, 203, 205; influence on murals 
of Yeshe Jamyang, 206, 206-8; in Ladakh, 
177; in lantern at Chenrezik Lhakhang, 
Lamayuru, 182; mentioned, 127; in painting 
of arhats, 26, 27, 36, 37; at Tashilhunhpo, 192 

Tsaparang, 47, 48—49 


Tsari (Tsa ri), xvi, xviii, 52; Pure Crystal Mountain 
of, xixfig 

Tsatsapuri (Alchi Village), 50, 246-47, 252, 257, 
300n886; Lhato Lhakhang, 247. See also 
Alchi Monastery 

Tsechoklir (Tse mchog gling) Monastery, 148 

Tsegu Génpa. See Gungbur Gonpa 

Tsering Namgyal, 196 

Tsering Wangdu, 199, 205; Vaisravana and 
Virtipaksa in the Tsangri Style, 208, 209 

Tsewa Tratshang (rTse ba Grwa tshang) 
Monastery, | 

Tshamje Drakpa S6nam (sPyan snga mTshams 
bead pa Grags pa bsod nams; Dri 7), 26, 110; 
abbot of Drigung Monastery, 276; in main 
Drigung Kagyu lineage, 274 

Tshenshab Rinpoche, 40 

Tshering of Phenpo, Two Great Kings, 2//,212- 
13, 212, 295n740 

Tshering Rinchen, 118 

Tshetan Namgyal, King, 278 

Tsheten, Lama, 197 

Tshewang Namgyal, King, 277, 278 

Tshewang Rigdzin: clay statues at Lamayuru, 
189-90; decoration of lantern at Phyang, 
191, 191, 294n675; life story of, 189-92; 
murals at Lamayuru, 190, /90; murals by, 
184, 187, 189; photograph of, in the 1940s, 
189, 789; pupils of, 192; statue of Sakyamuni, 
190; statues by, 191; style of, 191-92; works 
of, 191, 294n681, 294n682; year of death, 
294n670 

Tshiildrim Dorje (Tshul khrims rdo rje), 244 

Tshulrin, Master Artist (dPon chen po Tshul rin), 
xviii 

Tshultrim Gyaltshen (3rd Rongdo), 278 

Tshultrim Nyingpo (sGom pa Tshul khrims snying 
po), 10 

Tshungme Chégyal Phiintshok, 109, 277, 289n509 

Tshurphu Monastery, 64 

Tshurri (Tshurphu) Style, 30, 195,203. See also 
Karma Gardri Style 

Tsilungpa, xv, 42 

Tsongkhapa, 47, 247 

Tsiildrim Dorje (Tshul khrims rdo rje), 221-22 

Tsiildrim O (Tshul khrims ‘od), 218 

Tsiiltrim Nyima, 179 

Tsiinpa Kyab (bTsun pa sKyabs), xiii-xv. See also 
Jigten Sumgon; Rinchen Pal 

Tucci, Giuseppe: on black thangkas, 165; dating of 
Red Temple of Guge, 47; history of Western 
Tibetan school, 49; mentioned, 41; possible 
reference to Tshewang Rigdzin, 191; on 
rigdzin hat, 71; stylistic categories of, 20; 
thangka with mahdsiddhas from the collection 
of, 247, 249, 250; Tibetan Painted Scrolls, 19, 
20, 24, 138, 161, 283n104 

tulku, xix, 280 

Twelve Tenma Goddesses (Bstan ma bcu gnyis), 
262, 265, 266, 267-68, 304n980 

Two Gyaltshens, 131, 138. See also Tendzin 
Chokyi Gyaltshen; Tendzin Peme Gyaltshen 


U 


Uchenmo masters, 210 

Udayana, King 256 

U Province: cloth of, for hats, 62; Drigung painting 
of, 37; in the middle period of Drigung art, 
101; mountains of, 30; painting traditions, 
195, 284n162. See also Drigung Monastery; 
Yangri Gar Monastery 

Uri Style, 30, 192, 193 

Uru Katshal (dBu ru sKa tshel) Monastery, 1, /98, 
295n713; Four Great Guardian Kings mural, 
199 

Usnisavijaya, 222, 234 

U-Tsang provinces, map of, xxiii 


Vv 


Vairocana: among the Five Buddhas, 257; 
central image at Weltse Rincheng Ling, 7; 
emphasized in western Himalayan painting, 
242; identification of, 399n913; as main deity 
at Senge Gang, Lamayuru, 14, 15; mentioned, 
53, 256; in panel from a ritual crown, 95 

Vaisravana: identified with Jambhala, 236; from 
Jangchubling Monastery, 200-202, 202; 
painted by Yeshe Jamyang, 2/0, 211; at 
Rinchen Ling, 2//; in the Tsangri Style, 
207, 208, 209-10, 209 See also Four Great 
Guardian Kings 

vajra, 59, 87, 89. See also visvavajra 

Vajrabhairava, xiii, xiv, 165, 191 

Vajradhara: with deities and lineage, 143, /43; 
depicted in lineage, 10, 24, 217, 268, 
297n803; in guru lineage, 77; hat spoons 
representing, 66; heading Kagyu lamas, 34— 
35; in iconography at Wanla, 52; iconography 
of, 233; with iconography of Vajrasattva, 
296n761; with lamas, 163; in Limi/Phyang 
thangka set, 109, 110, ///; in main Drigung 
Kagyu lineage, 274; mentioned, 155, 191; 
over Vajrasattva, 298n8 12; surrounded by 
mahdsiddhas , from Phyang Guru Lhakhang, 
250, 301n912 

Vajrakila, 53 

Vajrapani, 158, 158,233, 292n619, 296n761, 
298n824 

Vajrasattva, 217, 234, 296n761; golden thangka of, 
146; iconography of, 233, 298n812, 298n8 13 

Vajravaraht, 83, 234, 269 

Vajrayogini, 221-22, 227, 231, 234, 262, 265; Achi 
Chokyi Drdlma as emanation of, 264, 268 

Vanavasin (Nags na gnas), the arhat, from late 
Driri set, 148, 148 

Vemacitra, 153 

Vinaya (Buddhist Discipline), 62 

Viriidhaka, Great King, 200, 20/, 202, 203-4, 204, 
207. See also Four Great Guardian Kings 

Virtipa: among siddhas at Alchi Shanghrong, 
220-21, 250; in Drigung Kagyu iconography, 
235, 297n781; in early Drigung Kagyu 
paintings, 42; esoteric instructions relating to, 
52; mentioned, 297n799; from three-storied 
temple at Wanla, 231, 232 

Virtipaksa: as one of the Four Great Guardian 
Kings, 149, 149, 206, 207-8, 207, 209; 
painted by Yeshe Jamyang, 2/0; in the Tsangri 
Style, 208, 209 

visvavajra, 43, 84, 217, 236-37, 298n827 

Vitali, Roberto: dating of Guru Lhakhang, 101-2; 
dating of Red Temple of Guge, 47; dating of 
Wanla, 16-17, 35, 44; on Drigung Kagyu, 
xviii; on the kingdom of Guge, 48; mentioned, 
13; on Sengge Gang Temple, 15-16; on the 
Wanla inscription, 44 

Vuridhaka, 201, 206, 208,212 See also Four Great 
Guardian Kings 


WwW 


Wangchuk (dBang phyug) of Ladakh, 284n162 

Wang Rinchen Chokyi Gyalpo (dBang Rin chen 
chos kyi rgyal po; Dri 16), 46, 110,274, 277 

Wanla Monastery (Ladakh): dating of, 16-17, 
35, 44, 52, 243, 246; deities of, contrasted 
with Tashi Gomang, 52-53; Early Ladakhi 
Style at, 34-35, 42; fifteen-figure lineage in 
Maitreya’s niche, 243, 299n865; iconography 
of, 244, 299n870; inscription from, 34-35, 
36, 42, 43-44, 243, 299n871, 300n873; 
Jujikshal (bCu gcig zhal) Temple, 33, 196; 
Jujikzhal statue, 41; layout of, 299n871; 
lineage depictions at, 34, 44, 50, 242, 243-44, 


285n182; mahasiddhas from ground floor and 
lantern, 245, 246, 247-50, 300nn809, 900, 
903, 905; mentioned, 22, 47; murals of, 9, 16, 
17, 17, 36, 44, 231, 232, 233, 234, 236, 237; 
papier-maché sculptures of lineage gurus, 44; 
Phagmotrupa and Drigungpa in a thirteen- 
figure teaching lineage, 257; sculptures of 
thirteen-figure Kagyu lineage, 243, 244; 
statues of, 44; “Sumtsek Temple” described by 
Vitali, 17; teaching Buddha composition with 
Seven Taras, 252, 254; three-storied temple 
(Chuchigzhel) , 231, 232, 243, 243, 257; 
visited by Snellgrove, 16, 22; woodcarvings, 
243 

Watt, Jeff, 300n888 

wealth deities, 235-36 

Welbar Tar (dBal ‘bar thar), xiii. See also Jigten 
Sumg6n 

Weltse (Halji) Village (Limi), 7, 7 

Weltse Rinchen Ling (dBal rtse Rin chen gling), 
7,759 

Wencheng, princess of, 84 

western Himalayan murals, 230-32, 242 

West Tibetan Style, 33 

Wheel of Existence, 202, 207 

White Amitayus, 20 

white complexion, 255-56 

White Tara, 223, 227 

Wiebenga, Mariette, 7 

wind-horse, 263, 264, 302n955, 303n965 

women in thangkas, 302n947 

wrathful deities (khro bo): Bardo, 179; in black 
thangkas, 159, 165-73; fierce protectors, 151, 
273; flames surrounding, /54, 155, /55, 158— 
60, 758, 159, 184, 185; in full-color paintings, 
157-65; iconography of, 236; Karma Gardri, 
158, 758; in Khyenri thangka, 121; Linrothe’s 
work on, 167, 292n612; and semiwrathful 
deities, 151; three types of, 152-53. See also 
Hayagriva; Yamari 

Wutai Shan, 277 


Y 


yakgas, 152-53 

Yamantaka, 167, 236, 250, 298n824; teachings, 
161 

Yamiari: black thangka of the Gya Shangtrom 
Tradition with Drigung Kagyu lineage, 
167-69, 170, 171, 172, 173, 292n614; entry 
from HAR, 291n597; of the Gya Shangtrom 
Tradition, 163-65, 164, 204, 205, 205; red and 
black-faced, of the Gya Shangtrom tradition, 
150-51, 159-61, 160 

Yangdakdzongwa Gongma (Yang dag rdzong ba 
gong ma), 227, 297n808 

Yangdak Heruka (Yang dag Heruka), 53 

Yangri Dén (Yang ri gdon), 272-73 

Yangri Gar (Yang ri sgar) Monastery: 
appointments from, 8; Cakrasamvara mandala 
at, 203; chief among branches in U, xiii, 1; 
early Drigung paintings at, 284n160; history 
of, by Rase K6nchok Gyatsho, 125; lamas 
of, 283n28; main temple, 3; mentioned, 178, 
290n509; in 1948, 3; thangka sets at, 73; 
visited by Kathok Situ, xii, 72-73; Yeshe 
Jamyang’s sacrificial cakes at, 198 

Yangri G6n Monastery, 22, 59, 73 

Yangzab (dGongs pa yang zab), 138 

Yasi P6nt6n (Ya zi Bon ston), 53-54 

Yazang Chdje Ché Ménlam (g. Ya’ bzang chos rje 
Chos smon lam), 215 

Yazang School, 215 

Yechung (dBye chung), xv 

Yeri Style. See Eri Style 

Yeshe Dorje (Ye shes rdo rje), 244 

Yeshé Drélma Tsugna Norbu, 266 


Yeshe Jamyang: classification of styles by, 30-31, 
47, 194-96, 203, 204—5; clouds of, 205, 207; 
documented by Lo Bue, 193-94; drawing 
of Rigdzin Chédrak, 290n538, 295n703; on 
Drigung painting tradition, 122, 290n529; 
Four Great Guardian Kings, 194, 202-3, 204, 
205, 206-10, 206, 207, 208; interview with, 
203, 285n220; inteview by Ngawang Tsering, 
194-95, 294n697; late style of, 203-6; life 
story of, 196-203; on Limi/Phyang guru 
thangka set, 109; mandalas by, 200, 203, 203, 
212; masks by, 199-200, 202, 203; murals 
and torma at Lamayuru, 22, 177, 203; murals 
of, 199-203, 201, 202, 204; with Ngawang 
Tsering, 195; painting from Lamayuru New 
Dukhang, 194, 795; with a painting of two 
Great Kings in progress, 203, 204; painting 
style of, 30-31, 37, 203, 206, 210-11; 
preparing offerings, /99, 200; in recent days, 
211; remaining Drigung master, 30, 177, 

194, 211-12, 285n220; role in recent history 
of Drigung Kagyu, 36—37; standing before 
Lumbini murals, 209; standing before temple 
entrance in Lumbini, 209; thangkas of, 198, 
199, 200, 295n715; Tsangri influence on, 206, 
207-8; use of term “Driri,” xi; at work on 
Guardian King mural, 200, 20/; on wrathful 
deities, 158; Yamari of the Gya Shangtrom 
Tradition, 204, 205,205 

Yeshe Tshogyal (Ye [sh]es mtsho rgyal), 163 

yidam, 151, 153, 234, 261 

Yogacara tradition, 182 

Yogatantra Mandalas, 7, 7, 14, 84 

Yuan dynasty, 44, 48, 282n21. See also Sakya- 
Yuan imperial government 

Yuma Monastery, and Drigung Dzong Monastery, 
2 

Yunnan Province, monasteries of, 281 

Yushu. See Gapa district (Kham) 

Yu Tsho (g.Yu mTsho; Turquoise Lake), 52 


Z 


Zangdi Khama (monastery), 149 

Zang Phelgye Ling (Limi), 7 

Zangpopa family of Timisgang, 199 

Zangzang Palri Génpa (Zang zang dPal ri dgon 
pa), 106 

Zhigpo Dutsi, 54 

Zia ba (painter), 284n164 

Zorawar Singh, Wazir, 178 
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